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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

This volume is one of the series of monographs on technical 
chemical methods of manufacture edited by Mr. L. Max Wohl- 
gemuth. The books in this series have been written by experts 
with inside practical knowledge of their industries, and it is not 
remarkable that they have thus received a most encouraging 
reception in Germany. Indeed, surprise has been expressed that 
practical men should have proved so willing to give away so 
much of their special factory knowledge. 

The series has not, (with one exception) been introduced 
to English readers, and arrangements have therefore been 
made for the publication of a number of volumes particu- 
larly suited to the conditions of English industry. It seems 
fitting to begin with Prof. Kremann's valuable work, which 
has a comprehensive scope and should prove suggestive to 
chemists interested in many industries. 

ALBERT MOND. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Physical Chemistry used to be considered a somewhat theo- 
retical branch of study, but it has recently developed in such a 
way as to explain many of the empirical observations of tech- 
nology and to prove extremely suggestive of many new methods. 
Such a tendency may be considered one of the highest aims of 
scientific research. 

The young chemist frequently feels this in his first few terms, 
and I have found that of all the problems of physical chemistry 
the beginner shows most interest in those which have a bearing 
on technical questions. On this account, for some years now I 
have devoted a special section of my main course on physical 
chemistry to " The application of physico-chemical theories to 
technical problems." 

The editor and publisher of this series recognise the great 
importance of physical chemistry in chemical technology, and I 
am much indebted to them for the readiness with which they 
have acceded to my desire to publish my lectures in this series, 
" The methods of manufacture of chemical technology.'* This 
volume of the series is to some extent a resume of physico- 
chemical theories as applied to technical problems, which it is 
hoped will meet the requirements of chemists engaged in practice, 
as well as of students. 

Electro-chemical questions have been purposely omitted, but 
for the sake of completeness a number of fundamental subjects 
have been briefly considered, e.g. the theory of the blast furnace, 

xi 



xii AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Portland cement, etc., although these are treated in separate 
monographs. As I have said, my object is to provide the reader 
with a connected picture of the application and significance of 
the various physico-chemical theories in technical problems, 
since these applications are only to be found elsewhere either 
in monographs or scattered throughout the technical literature. 
It is hoped that the book will fulfil its object by affording a 
stimulus to practical chemists, and a useful aid to students. 

THE AUTHOR 

Graz, March, 191 1 
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Application of 
Physico-Chemical Theory 

to Manufacturing Processes 

CHAPTER I 

THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE MECHANICAL THEORY 

OF HEAT 

1. The First Fundamental Law. The Direct Determination of the 

Calorific Value of Fuels. 

Numerous fruitless attempts have been made to discover per- 
petual motion, i.e. to invent a machine which can go on furnishing 
external work for ever. We have become convinced that such a 
machine is impossible and that the conception which underlies 
its construction must be in opposition to a natural law. If we 
subject any system to a cyclical process, i.e. if we subject it to 
any changes, and finally bring it back to the initial state again, 
we find that the external work A performed by the system 
during the cyclical process is proportional to the quantity of 
heat W which is absorbed, and we have 

A=JW. 

The factor J, the mechanical equivalent of heat, is independent 
of the nature of the system in question. Its numerical value 
varies only with the system of units in which we measure the 
quantity of heat and external work. If we subject any system to 
any change we find in general the following changes in energy : — 

(i) A certain quantity of heat q is absorbed (+q) or evolved 

(-q)- 

(2) A certain external work + A is done by the system or —A 
done on the system. 

B 
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(3) Through these changes in heat or work a certain energy U 
is given out to the surroundings or to another system 
(+U) or absorbed (-U). 

This change in the energy of the system must be equal to the 
difference between the work done and the heat absorbed. 

U=A-q.* 

If we allow a gas to expand from the volume v to Vj, keeping 
the temperature constant, the maximum work which can be 
performed is 

A = RT.ln^-\t 

V 

In this isothermal expansion of the gas the total energy of 
the gas is not changed, therefore U=0. 

The energy necessary to perform the work is supplied by 
absorbing heat q from the surroundings so that 

A=q. 

If we allow a system to evolve heat without 
performing work, A=0 and U=— q, i.e. the 
whole energy is obtained as heat. This case 
is realised practically in the determination of 
the calorific value of fuels in the Mahler- 
Berthelot calorimetric bomb. If we burn the 
ideal fuel, pure carbon, as pure wood charcoal 
in an excess of oxygen at high pressure the 
following reaction takes place completely : — 

C(..g„„s.)+02=C02+977 Cal.J 

The whole decrease in energy of the system appears in this case 
in the form of heat, since in the closed vessel of the Mahler- 
Berthelot bomb external work cannot be done by the gases of 




Fig. I. 



* Obviously all the magnitudes in this equation must be expressed in the 
same energy units, e.g. A and q must both be in calories or both in mechanical 
units. 

t In signifies natural logarithms (base e) ; log signifies ordinary logarithms 
(base 10). 

J The heat evolved is expressed in the so-called large calories (Cal.) ; a large 
calory is that quantity of heat which will heat i kilog. of water from 0° to 1° C. 
Its mechanical equivalent is 424 metre-kilograms. 
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combustion. The determination in the calorimetric bomb is per- 
formed in the following well-known way* : — 

About I grm. of coal is weighed off and burned in a thick- 
walled iron vessel B (Figure i), enamelled inside, which is filled 
with oxygen at lo to 25 atmospheres. The lid is tightened by a 
lead ring at i. The coal is pressed into a lozenge and a platinum 
wire is wound round it which is electrically heated by the battery 
E and ignites the coal. The outer vessel H is an insulator, r 
a stirrer, and t a thermometer divided into hundredths. 

The heat of combustion is mainly transferred to the water 
surrounding the bomb in the copper vessel C and partly to the 
metal parts of the calorimeter. The latter amount, the water 
equivalent of the bomb, is previously ascertained by experiment. 
From the rise in temperature, the. mass of the water, and the 
water equivalent the heat of combustion can be readily calcu- 
lated as in the following example "f" : — 

A calorimeter contains 2200 grms. of water. The water 
equivalent of the bomb and fittings (thermometer, stirrer, etc.) 
is 481 grms., i.e. the bomb and fittings are of such a weight that 
after multiplying it by their specific heat the number 481 is 
obtained, so that 481 grms. of water might be present instead 
of the bomb and fittings, i grm. of Montrambert coal was 
weighed off for the experiment. The rise in temperature was 
3*12°, or 3-15°, after correcting for radiation losses. The heat 
evolved in combustion was, therefore, 

(2200+481) X 3-15 =8-445 Cal.J 

From this value must be deducted the amount of heat which 
is evolved by the combustion of the iron wire (used instead of 
the previously mentioned platinum wire for ignition) to iron 
oxide, and of the nitrogen, present in small quantities, to nitric 
acid (0-14 grms.). 

■ 

Combustion of 0-025 g^"^- iron wire 0-025x1-6 =0-040 Cal. 
„ ,, 0-14 grm. HNO3 0-14 X 0-23 =0-032 Cal. 

0-072 Cal. 



* Ost, Lehrbuch der technischen Chemie, p. 6 (Janecke, Hanover, 1898). 
t Von Juptner, Die Bestimmung des Heizwertes von Brennmateyialien. Ahren's 
Sammlung, Bd. II, p. 401 (Enke, Stuttgart, 1898). 
{ Ost, op. cit., p. 6. 
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The heat of combustion of i grm. of pure wood charcoal is 
8-o8o, according to Favre and Silbermann, or more correctly 
8-140 Gal., according to Berthelot and Bunte. It should be 
noted that the same quantity of heat which is liberated by the 
combustion of carbon to CO2 will be again absorbed when this 
compound is decomposed into its elements ; this can be deduced 
at once from the first fundamental law. 

If a fuel is allowed to burn under atmospheric pressure, as is 
always the case in heating, the theoretical heating value is 
clearly never attained, for two reasons. Firstly, the combustion 
under atmospheric pressure is incomplete, and there are also 
losses due to radiation and convection. Secondly, the gases 
produced perform external work against the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; when using fuels this work is generally not utilised 
technically. Leaving out of consideration the heat losses due 
to the first reason given above, it is the same as if we were carry- 
ing out the combustion in the bomb at constant pressure instead 
of at constant volume. The amount of work performed by one 
mole (= molecular weight in grams) of a gas in being produced, 
that is to say, practically in expansion from volume O to the 
volume* of one mole of a gas in the normal state, is 

pv=RT, 

where R is a constant, 1-99 Gal., and T the absolute temperature. 
Thus, if n moles of gas result from a combustion, or with a 
certain number of moles of gas already present, if n moles 
more result, we obtain a value for combustion at constant 
pressure which is nRT smaller than the heat of combustion at 
constant volume, the difference appearing as external work. 

2. Hess's Law of Constant Heat-summation. Calculation of the Calorific 

Power of Fuels by Empirical Formulee. 

The law of constant heat-summation was put forward by Hess 
in 1840 before the discovery of the first fundamental law, that 
of the conservation of energy, though it is a natural consequence 
of this law. It states that the difference in energy between two 



* According to Avogadro's hypothesis, the same volume of two or more gases 
at the same temperature and pressure contains the same number of molecules, 
so that at the same temperature and pressure the same volume is occupied by 
one molecule of different gases. 
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given states of a system must be the same whatever path has 
been taken from one state to the other ; for instance, in the 
direct combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide the following 
equation has been obtained : — 

C+02=C02+977 Cal. 
If the process is allowed to proceed in stages : — 

C+0=CO +29-3 Cal. 
CO+0=C02+68-4Cal. 

in all 977 Cal. 

Thus the calorific power of i kgrm. CO giving CO2 is 68-4 x 
-§§- Cal. The calorific power of i kgrm. H giving HgO 
(steam) is 28800 Cal. 

The water gas used technically for heating purposes consists 
ideally of equal volumes of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, i.e. 
yig^ kgrm. H and -}| kgrm. CO. From the law of constant heat- 
summation the calorific power of such an ideal water gas can 
be accurately calculated as 

3-15^-28800 +Tt-2440 = 1920 +2277 =4197 Cal. 

Therefore the calorific power of fuels of given composition can 
be ascertained accurately from the calorific power of the single 
constituents, and thus the calorific power of natural coal can be 
calculated from the composition of the coal and the calorific 
power of its elements. The elements composing the coal can be 
determined by elementary analysis. However, they are present 
not as elements but as compounds, and for the exact calculation 
of the calorific power of the coal we require to know the heat of 
combustion of each of these separate compounds. For practical 
purposes the calorific power can be calculated within an error of 
+3 per cent by assuming that the carbon and sulphur are present 
as elements, but that all the oxygen of the coal is combined witn 
the hydrogen as water. The hygroscopic water has also to be 
deducted. Thus we have as the formula for the calorific power 

8140C- 288oo(H - JO) +2220S -600W 

100 

when C, H, O, S, and W are expressed as units per cent. 
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8. Specific Heat of Gtases. Pyrometric Heat Effect. 

Let us assume that a system undergoes any change and that 
its temperature rises from T to T+t°. This process can be 
carried out in two different ways : — 

First way : We allow the process to take place at constant 
temperature T, when there is the change U^ in the energy of 

the system. We then warm the system, which has reacted and 
now possesses the specific heat Cj, by t°. External heat c^t must 
be added for this purpose. The decrease in total energy is there- 
fore U«.— Cit. 

Second way : We warm the original system, of specific heat c, 
to the temperature T+t°, thus adding heat ct. 

We allow the system to react at this higher temperature, when 
a different decrease in energy U^ takes place. 

In both cases we have attained the same final state in dif- 
ferent ways, 

.*. U^— Cit=U^ — ct 

^^ U^ , t==U^+t(ci-c). 

In general the magnitude U=A— q in chemical reactions is 
termed the heat of reaction Q. The heat of reaction is therefore 
the sum of the work done and the heat evolved, and thus 

QT+t=QT+t(Ci-c) 
or A^^^=Q^+t(ci~c)+q^_^^ 

Thus this equation states that the heat of reaction changes with 
temperature in such a way that it increases as the temperature 
rises ; it increases by the product of the rise in temperature and 
the difference between the specific heats of the disappearing (c) 
and the resulting (Cj) substances. 

Before applying this equation to gas reactions we must briefly 
recall the fact that there is a difference between the specific heat 
of gases at constant pressure and constant volume. If we warm 
one mole of a gas at constant volume i°, the heat added is equal 
to its specific heat c . But if the gas is allowed to expand at 
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the same time, i.e. if we determine the specific heat at constant 
pressure, work is done. When one mole of a gas is produced 
this work is equal to RT (p. 4). 

When the temperature rises by 1° this work is 

R(T + i)-RT = R. 

Therefore the specific heat of the gas calculated on one mole 
at constant pressure c is 

c =c +R. 
P V 

We often require to know in practice in cases when high 
temperatures are attained not only the calorific power, but also 
the pyrometric heat effect, i.e. the maximum temperature which 
can be attained by combustion of the fuel in question. The 
maximum temperature which can be furnished by a fuel is 
obtained technically by dividing the calorific power by the sum 
of the products of the specific heat and the amount of the con- 
stituents of the gases of combustion. If i kgrm. of pure carbon 
is burnt by the amount of oxygen just necessary, 3f kgrms. of 
CO2 are obtained with the evolution of 8140 Gal. Assuming 
the specific heat of COg at constant pressure to be 0-217 (accord- 
ing to Regnault, between 10 to 210°), the maximum temperature 
which can be theoretically obtained is 

, 8140 

t=— — =10230. 

3fx 0-217 

In combustion with the amount of atmospheric air just neces- 
sary, the theoretical maximum temperature is considerably 
smaller, since beyond 3§ kgrms. COg there are 8-82 kgrms. 
nitrogen to be heated by the 8140 Cal. furnished by the carbon ; 

8140 

t= o- — , o^^ =2790 

3| X 0-217 +8-82 X 0-244 

(0-244 =specific heat of nitrogen). 

When using excess of air the maximum temperature is natu- 
rally still lower. Moreover, this theoretically calculated tempera- 
ture is never actually reached, for the following reasons : — 

(i) Considerable heat is lost by radiation and conduction. 
In practice this is to be avoided as far as possible. 
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(2) At rather high temperatures decomposition takes place, 

and carbon dioxide dissociates into carbon monoxide 
to a certain extent dependent upon the temperature ; 
this absorbs a certain quantity of heat which is thus 
not available for raising the temperature. 

(3) At high temperatures the specific heat of gases increases 

above the values ascertained at lower temperatures 
and employed in the above calculation. 

We will consider later the individual products of combustion. 
We may discuss somewhat more fully here the change in specific 
heat with temperature. 

While the specific heats of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
change comparatively little with temperature, the change in the 
specific heats of steam and carbon dioxide is comparatively 
rather large. 

In what follows we shall always use the so-called mean specific 

W 

heat, i.e. — , where W is the heat required to raise unit mass 

of the substance (taking one mole as unit) from absolute zero 
(—273° C.) to the absolute temperature T (t°C.+273°). 

The change in the specific heat of gases with temperature can 
be usually expressed by the formula a+bT, where a and b are 
constants. According to Haber, the most probable values are 
those recalculated by Schreber* from the extensive researches 
by Langen.f These are : — 

For permanent gases c =4-879 +o-ooo53t. 

For steam c =7-456+o-ooii65t. 

For carbon dioxide c =777i+o-ooi89t. 

By the aid of these data a correction can easily be introduced 
into the formula for the pyrometric heat effect, which, at all 
events, avoids the error caused through assuming the constancy 
of specific heat with temperature. 

As to the specific heat at constant pressure, the remarkable 
fact has been discovered by Le Chatelier J that as a first approxi- 

* Dingler's Polytechn. Journal, 1903, 381, 433. 

t Mitt. U. Forschungsarbeiten a.d. Gehiete d. Ingenieurwesens, Hf. 8, Berlin, 
1903. 

I Compt. rend., 1887, 104, 1780, and Haber. Thermodynamics of Technical 
Gas Reactions, p. 175. 
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mation the mean specific heat at constant pressure of the per- 
manent gases is a constant. 

For permanent gases c =6-8 +oT. 

For steam (Haber) c =8-35— o-ooi65T. 

For carbon dioxide c =6-8+o-oo36T. 

We shall use these figures later. 

4. The Second Fundamental Law. The Ideal Efficiency of Steam- 
engines.* 

Let us take one mole of an ideal gas in a cylinder, immersed 
in a large vessel of water (reservoir I) at temperature f T, and 
compress it from volume v^ to the smaller volume V2, when we 
shall have to perform the work 

A=RT.ln^' . . . (a) ; 
V2 

a quantity of heat q=A will be given to the reservoir I, but 
owing to the size of the reservoir its temperature will not rise. 
We now introduce the gas, volume Vg and temperature T, into a 
second reservoir II, which is dT warmer. The cylinder and gas 
will absorb heat cdT, where c is the heat capacity of the cylinder 
and gas. During the heating the volume V2 is kept constant, 
and thus no external work is done. By allowing the gas to 
expand from volume Vg to Vi external work is now gained. 

A+dA=R(T+dT).ln^ . . . (b). 

V2 

A quantity of heat q+dq, equivalent to A+dA, is thus ab- 
stracted from reservoir II. Finally, we bring the gas, volume v, 
and temperature T+dT, again into reservoir I and allow it to 
cool to the temperature T, keeping the volume Vi constant, i.e 
without gaining work, when the quantity of heat cdT is evolved 
and all is as it was at first. 



* Cf . E. Mej'^er : " Die Bedeutimg der Verbrennungskraft-maschine zur Erzeu- 
gung motorischen Kraft." Lecture to the Naturforscher-Versammlung at Breslau, 
1904. 

f The vessel is very large, so that small quantities of heat can te absorbed 
by the water without causing any appreciable rise in temperature. 
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Now, from equations (a) and (b) we have 

dA = RdT.ln^ . . . (c) 

as the work which has been performed by the gas ; this is equal 
to the heat dq which has been transformed into external work 
during the transference of the amount of heat q+cdT, or neglect- 
ing cdT as of the second order compared with q, the quantity 
of heat q, from reservoir II to I. Dividing equation (c) by (a), 
we have 

dA^dT 

"A T 

or since A=q and dA=dq, 

, dq dT 

we have — -^= — 

q T 

J 1 dA dT . J . dT 

and also — =-7^> i.e. dA=q — ; 

q T ^T 

in other words, the fraction q.-^p of the heat q transferred from 

reservoir II to I has been transformed into external work. 

It should be noted that dA is hardly the work which can be 

yielded by raising the temperature of the system through dT. 

It is much more the increase in work which is obtained when 

the same process, which takes place in one direction at the tem- 

dA 
perature T, is reversed at the temperature T+dT. -— is there- 

dT 
fore the temperature coefficient of the capacity of the process 
in question to yield work. Combining the relationship 

AA dT 
dA=q.— 

with the first fundamental law of the mechanical theory of heat 

U=A-q 

dA 
we hkve A— U=T. — . 

dT 

The latent heat of a chemical process is equal to the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the maximum work multiplied by the absolute 
temperature. 
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An application of the second fundamental law best explains 
the mode of action of the steam-engine as well as of the more 
recently important turbine engine. The difference between 
steam-engines and steam-turbines is a constructional one ; in 
the latter, which do not utilise the heat essentially better than 
the piston engine, the steam does not generate a reciprocating 
motion which then has to be transformed by indirect means into 
a rotary motion by using a crank mechanism, but acts directly 
on the rotating turbine wheel. Now, with the aid of the second 
fundamental law, we can show, on thermodynamical grounds, 
that both these types of engines have comparatively a very small 
heat efficiency. Taking two different temperatures Ti and Tg 
and calling the heat which goes in and out qi and qa we can 
adopt the form of the second law given on page lo, dq : q =dT : T, 

and write it — — ^ = -1- — 2, where qj— q2=dq=dA. 

qi Tj 

The expression — — — may be termed the economic coefficient ; 

qi 
since the cyclical process described on page 9 is the most 

favourable which can be imagined, it follows that the economic co- 



efficient can never be greater than 



Tx-T, 



Therefore, in these heat-engines the whole quantity of heat 
supplied by the fuel is never transformed into work, but part of 
it must always pass through the engine unchanged. It follows 
from the ratio 

Tx 

that the fraction transformed into work is greater, the higher 
the difference in temperature. Tj is the temperature of the 
saturated steam as produced in the boiler, and at the greatest 
permissible boiler pressures it amounts to about 200° C. (473° 
absolute) ; Tg is the temperature of the steam evolved from the 
engine and condenser, and is at least 30° (303° absolute). 
Therefore, with absolutely ideal efficiency, in this case 

zZ^ — !£_^=o-36=36 per cent, or about one-third of the available 

473 
heat is transformed into work. This theoretical efficiency can only 

occur when the whole available fall in temperature of the steam is 
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due to its expansion in the engine, causing the piston to recipro- 
cate and yield work and thus change heat into work. But the 
heat is lost as work when the fall in temperature is due to trans- 
ference of heat to cold bodies. This loss is obviously unavoidable 
in practical working, and it means that the economic coefficient 
is always lower than the ideal thermodynamic efficiency. There 
is a further loss in the utilisation of the calorific power of the 
fuel due to the fact that an indirect path is chosen by using steam. 
The gases of combustion produced by burning the coal in the 
boiler have a temperature of 1200° to 1500°. If the fall could 
take place from this high temperature, giving an expansion 
yielding work, we would have a considerably greater tempera- 
ture difference at our disposal. By cooling to 30° the efficiency 
would then be 

1473-303 ^Q 1773-3 03 
1473 1773 

i.e. 72*8 to 82-9 per cent. 

Together with part of the temperature difference a large 
part of the calorific power of the steam is destroyed through 
transferring the heat of the gases of combustion by conduction 
to the steam at 200°, and thus causing the fall in temperature 
giving the working expansion to begin at 200° instead of at 
1200° to 1500°. The best steam-engines transform into useful 
work only 10 to 13 or as a maximum 15 per cent of the heat 
evolved by the combustion of the coal in the boiler. 

On account of the allowable boiler pressures, and for other 
reasons, an essentially higher temperature difference cannot be 
attained when using steam, which therefore appears thermo- 
dynamically disadvantageous as an intermediary in the trans- 
formation of heat into work, however convenient it may be 
from a technical standpoint. Considering what has been said 
above it appears most economical to allow the fall of temperature 
to begin right from the high temperatures of the gases of com- 
bustion, when therefore the gases of combustion themselves 
will expand in the motor cylinder and yield work. This require- 
ment is realised in combustion engines, in which combustion and 
evolution of heat take place in the motor cylinder itself. Since 
only gaseous fuels can come into consideration here, these are 
also called gas-engines or gas-motors. 
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We will see shortly that thermodynamically these appear 
much more promising than steam-engines. 

5. The Maximum Work of a Chemical Process and the Deduction 
of the Law of Mass Action in a General Form. 

To answer the question how much external work can be 
furnished by a chemical reaction such as the combustion of a 
gaseous fuel, as in working a gas-motor, we have to consider 
quite generally the question of the maximum work of a chemical 
process. We will do this for a particular example, the formation 
of water from its elements. 

2H2+02 = 2H20. 

Let us take a space filled with hydrogen at the concentration 
C-pr and oxygen at the concentration C^. We will now introduce 

molar quantities of both gases into a second space in which 
they possess the smaller concentration Ctt and c^. We thus 

obtain an amount of work (p. 9) 

2RT.ln i^+RT.ln 



^H ^O 



Formation of water takes place in the second space yielding 
water vapour at the concentration c™. We will bring this water 

vapour isothermally and reversibly into the first space at the 
higher concentration C™. This requires an amount of work 

^W 
2RT.ln — . 

The work gained in the whole process is therefore 

C C C 

H O W 

A=2RT.ln— +RT.ln_ - 2RT.ln-^ 

^H ^O ^W 

r2 ,r p2 

HO W 
or A = RT.ln ^ ' +RT.ln ^. 

^W ^H O 
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Now the maximum work A must be independent of the nature 

of the reaction mixture in space II, which, indeed, only plays the 

part of an intermediate body undergoing no apparent change 

during the reaction. But this is only possible if at constant 

c2 
W 
temperature the expression RT.ln , and therefore 

'HO 

W 

, is constant. 



'"'h^'o 



This expression is nothing else than the law of mass action 
of Guldberg and Waage. Quite generally, if n moles of the 
substance A react with m moles of the substance B, giving 
r moles of the substance C and s moles of the substance 
D, i.e. if the reaction 

nA+mB:^rC+sD 

takes place, then in the state of equilibrium we will have 

r 8 

K= ^ ^ 



n m 

c c 

^ A^ B 

We could carry out this process for any other reaction and in the 
same way arrive at the law of mass action in its most general 
form. Since K numerically expresses the state of equilibrium 
of the reacting substances, we can attain the same equilibrium 
whether we allow the reaction to proceed from left to right, 

nA+mB-^ 
or from right to left, 

rC+sD-> 

In both cases we must attain the same final state, namely, 
the state of equilibrium. 

If the system in question is left to itself in the state of equili- 
brium this state will be maintained for an infinite time. How- 
ever, kinetically considered, equilibrium should not be regarded 
as a state of complete absence of reaction. We must rather 
assume that the state of equilibrium is due to the fact that the 
velocities of both reactions leading to equilibrium have become 
equal, so that as many molecules of the substances on the right- 
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hand side decompose per unit of time as are formed from the 
left-hand side. This view leads to another deduction of the law 
of mass action which is not so strict, since it is kinetic, but on this 
account is more obvious. Kinetically, then, two or more mole- 
cules will react when they collide in such a way as to disrupt the 
atomic linking of the molecules. The reaction-velocity will 
accordingly be proportional to the number of these collisions, 
which again is proportional to the number of mole::ules in the 
unit of concentration of the reacting substances. Therefore, we 
have for the velocity of change Vi from left to right, 

n m 

The reaction-velocity V2 from right to left is 



V2=k2-C^-C^. 



r 8 

CD 



ki and kg are constants, the velocity coefficients of the two 
reactions leading to equilibrium. In the state of equilibrium, 
when both velocities are equal, Vi equals Vg, i.e. 

r s 

c c 

n m r s C D kj 

k 

The quotient 7- is naturally a constant, which is the equiU- 

brium-constant K. For gases the partial pressure P of each of 
the components can be introduced into the equilibrium-constant 
instead of the concentration C, giving 

r s 
P P 

CD 
K=— - • 

n in 
P P 

^A B 

In a subsequent chapter we will consider more fully the appli- 
cation of the law of mass action, and we will use the above 
expression for the maximum work of a chemical process. Taking 
the initial concentrations Ctt, C^, and C^ equal to i in the 
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equation for A given above, we find that the maximum work is 

2 

A=RT.ln-^ =RT.lnK. 

^H'^G 

Thus from the equihbrium-constant of a chemical reaction 
we can calculate the maximum work of that reaction at a given 
temperature T. 

Hence in principle we have now answered our question as to 
the working effect of the gaseous fuel in gas-motors. 

However, there is frequently some difficulty in determining K. 

To ascertain the working capacity of the combustion of hydro- 
gen we must find the equilibriimi of the reaction 

2H2+02:^2H20. 

Read from right to left this is the equation of the dissociation 
of steam, which we must first ascertain. The combustion of 
carbon monoxide is a second practical case, 

2CO +02=2002; 

the waste gases from blast furnaces are rich in carbon monoxide, 
and can be advantageously employed for driving gas-engines. 
To determine the maximum work of this process we must solve 
the problem of determining the dissociation of carbon dioxide. 

According to Nernst and Wartenberg,* the degree of dis- 
sociation a, i.e. the number of moles per cent dissociated, is 
at room temperature (T=29o° abs.) : — 

Water 0=0-537 x 10"^^. 

Carbon dioxide a = i-io x io"^\ 

According to Nernst, f when Hg or CO at i atmo., and the 
oxygen of the air at 0-2 atmo. partial pressure, are burnt to 
H2O or CO2 at 133 atmo., we have 

. ^^, 100^X2 xo-2 

A=RT.ln — ^ r- • 

02x0-1332 

For ordinary logarithms R =4-571 ; thus 

for 2H2O, A = 108000, the heat of combustion q = 115000, 
for2C02, A = i330oo ,, „ q = i36ooo. 

* Gott. Nachr., math.-naturwiss. KL, 1900, Heft I. 

t Physikalisch-Chemische Betrachtttngen ii. d. Verbrennungsprozess in Gas- 
motoren, pub. Springer, Berlin, 1905. 
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Under the above conditions A is not very different from the 
heat of combustion. On this account, in many cases at a given 
temperature A is simply taken as equal to the heat of combustion, 
which is naturally a rough approximation, since A can be larger 
or smaller than q. 

We may now consider the working of the gas-engine. 

6. (}as-engines.^ 

It is well known that these engines, also called explosion 
motors, yield considerably less work than would answer to the 
ideal efficiency calculated on the above basis. 

One reason for this is the very considerable loss resulting from 
radiation, especially at higher temperatures, and convection at 
lower temperatures. Further, in practice, during expansion the 
gas mixture cannot be brought to room temperature adiabati- 
cally, i.e. without loss of heat. Nernst gives the following 
theoretical solution of the problem of constructing the gas motor 
to furnish the theoretically calculated maximum efficiency. 
Hydrogen (or CO) and oxygen are compressed adiabatically 
(i.e. without losing heat to the surroundings) at such a high 
temperature that after mixing the gases the dissociation remains 
almost complete and formation of water does not occur to any 
appreciable extent. Thus on an adiabatic expansion, owing to 
the heat developed by gradual formation of water, more work 
is obtained than was performed during compression, and this 
increase is the maximum work. The impossibility of carrying 
this out in practice is obvious, though the attempts to increase 
the compression in the four-stroke motor, and forms * of con- 
struction such as the Diesel engine, point to a distinct tendency 
to approximate to this ideal case. To render this clear we will 
briefly describe the practical operation of these two types of 
gas-engines. 

In the four-stroke motor a cast-iron cylinder is closed in 
front by a piston, whose reciprocating motion is transformed into 
rotary motion by cranky mechanism. On the crank shaft there 
is a fly-wheel which, owing to its large mass, maintains the 
movement of the engine when the driving force is not acting. 
At the back end of the cylinder there is a space, the combustion 
space, which is left free by the piston even in its innermost 

♦ Cf. E. Meyer, loc. cit. 
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position. It has two openings (shown in Figure 2), which are 
closed by valves and can be opened at the right moment by the 
regulation of the engine. The gases of combustion are passed 
into the atmosphere through the exhaust valve a, after perform- 
ing work, while the explosion mixture of air and gas enters the 
cylinder through the inlet valve b. There is a mixing valve c in 
the pipe leading to the inlet valve at the point where the gas 
pipe leads into the air pipe. While the piston goes outward for 
the first time, the inlet valve h and the mixing valve c are open 
and the explosive mixture of air and gas, i.e. the charge, is thus 
sucked into the cylinder (suction stroke). When the piston goes 



Combustion space 




Exhaust 
Valve 



Fig. a. 



backward and the valves b and c are closed the space behind the 
piston containing the charge is continually lessened and the 
pressure increases. The charge is thus compressed into the com- 
bustion space (compression stroke). When the piston has again 
reached its innermost position, an electric spark is made at the 
point d in the combustion space, which explodes the charge 
and causes it to expand. Its temperature and pressure rise very 
greatly almost instantaneously and the piston moves outwards. 
In consequence of the increase in volume, the temperature and 
pressure of the gases of combustion steadily fall ; this fall in 
temperature is due to the expansion which is yielding work, since 
part of the heat of the gases of combustion is transformed into 
work (working stroke) . When the piston has reached its outer- 
most position for the second time the exhaust valve a opens, the 
gases of combustion escape into the atmosphere, and as the piston 
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goes back are completely removed except for the quantity re- 
maining in the combustion space (exhaust stroke). The working 
cycle can now begin again with a new suction of a fresh charge. 
This working cycle thus consists of two forward and two back- 
ward movements or of four strokes, and is therefore called the 
four-stroke cycle. 

Since only one of the four was a working stroke the cycle 
could not be performed without the help of the fly-wheel, which 
maintains the movement of the engine during three of the strokes. 
More recently the so-called two-stroke cycle has become promi- 
nent, in which the inflow of the charge and the outflow of the 
exhaust is effected by the aid of a special charging pump. In 
this case only the combustion stroke and the working stroke 
take place in the motor cylinder itself. However, thermodynami- 
cally this is not a fundamental change from the four-stroke cycle. 
The four-stroke and, with suitable changes, the two-stroke 
motor can be best explained graphically by representing the 
positions of the piston at any moment as abscissae and the 
corresponding gas pressures as ordinates. 

The diagram (Figure 3) is an indicator diagram obtained by 
E. Meyer for the lo-h.p. illu- Atm. 
minating gas-engine at the 
Institute for Technical Physics 
at Gottingen, in which the 
temperatures and gas pres- 
sures have been inserted at 
the more important points. 
It can be seen from the dia- 
gram that in this engine the 
temperature at the end of 
the explosion, i.e. the temperature of combustion, was 
1515° C., and the temperature at the end of the working 
expansion was 978° C. The degree of compression is very 
important in these motors, i.e. the ratio of the total volume 
of the gas charge V at the end of the suction to the volume of 

the combustion space V , since the higher the compression of the 

charge is made before explosion the more the combustion gases 
can expand again and thus the greater are the temperature differ- 
ences available for the gas-engine. In the Gottingen engine the 
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degree of compression was 3-8. The most important means of 
obtaining the best possible heat efficiency in the gas-engine (in the ^ 
four- and two-stroke motors) is the highest possible degree of com- 
pression. Practical considerations with reference to the strength 
of the engine and the friction at the piston and bearings stand 
in the way of this theoretical requirement, and 35 to 40 atmo- 
spheres at most is the maximum pressure allowable. While, 
therefore, in the ideal limiting case described by Nemst practically 
the whole free energy would be obtained in the form of maximum 
work, in the practical working of the gas motor the efficiency is 
determined by the working fall in temperature. 

The thermodynamic heat efficiency of the Gottingen engine 
with a degree of compression of 3-8 was approximately 33 per 
cent, while a 70-h.p. gas-engine with a degree of compression 
of 8-0 showed an approximate thermodynamic efficiency of 
44 per cent. Yet these values are only ideal cases which cannot 
be attained practically, since numerous losses of heat take place. 

Thus on the one hand losses occur owing to incomplete com- 
bustion (4 per cent of the ideal value in the Gottingen engine, 
2-3 per cent in the 70-h.p. engine) ; useful heat is consumed by 
the suction and exhaust (4-2 per cent and 5-2 per cent), and there 
is also a loss by mechanical friction (16-4 and 7-8 per cent). 
At the high temperatures reached in the cylinder it would 
be impossible to drive the engine without surrounding the 
walls of the cylinder and the combustion space with cooling 
water. Heat is here lost to the water, and in the above- 
mentioned engines this loss amounted to 15 per cent and 
14-9 per cent of the ideal value. If an actual heat balance 
is now drawn up we see that only 60-2 per cent of the avail- 
able work was actually obtained in the Gottingen engine, and 
68-2 per cent in the 70-h.p. engine. Therefore, in these two 
engines only 19-9 and 30-3 per cent of the ideal efficiency was 
attained instead of 33 to 44 per cent. On account of the danger 
of explosion (see next section, 7) in benzine and petroleum 
motors it is difficult to operate, in the manner described, above 
a degree of compression of 4, since very easily inflammable com- 
pounds are present in the benzine and petroleum. Only an 
efficiency up to 22 per cent can be obtained with these engines, 
according to E. Meyer. Since, therefore, in the gas-engines we 
have mentioned an efficiency of 19-9 to 30-3 per cent can be 
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attained we see that thermodynamically they excel the best 
steam-engines, which have an efficiency of 15 per cent. But 
in practical use we are not only concerned with the efficiency 
itself, but also with the cost of fuel. While motors fed with 
illuminating gas, benzine, and petroleum prove profitable on 
a small scale, it would be too expensive to drive large engines 
with these fuels, so that in spite of their thermodynamic 
superiority they cannot displace steam-engines. In order to 
utilise this thermodynamic superiority economically a gas is used 
for gas-engines which gives heat almost as cheaply as coal does. 
This requirement leads us to the employment of power gas, 
producer gas, practically pure carbon monoxide, or of water gas, 
a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen ; both these kinds 
of gas can be used to feed gas-engines and we will consider them 
later. In the valuable lecture mentioned above, E. Meyer 
shows that 80 per cent of the heat of combustion of the coal 
used to make the producer gas was recovered as the heat of com- 
bustion of that gas. If the gas-engine has an efficiency of 31-6 
per cent, as in the installation examined by Meyer, 25-3 per cent 
of the actual heat in the coal will be transformed into useful work 
in the motor. The gas motor will be of special value in cases 
where combustible gases are obtained to a certain extent as by- 
products, as in iron-smelting (page 116). 

As well as producer gas, obtained from so-called producers, 
i.e. furnaces directly constructed to yield these gases, the waste 
gases evolved from blast furnaces (see cap. IV) are also rich 
in carbon monoxide. While half this waste gas must be used for 
the preliminary heating of the blast, the other half has still to 
be disposed of. It used to be burnt under boilers, but this 
means an uneconomical utilisation of the combustible gas, since 
a blast furnace with a daily production of 200 tons can produce 
at most 2500 h.p. with the available waste gases, using steam- 
engines. In this case, where a gaseous fuel is directly available, 
the gas-engine is undoubtedly preferable, and, in fact, the same 
quantity of waste gas will produce at least 5000 to 6000 h.p., i.e. 
fully 3000 h.p. more than the steam-engine produces under the 
same conditions. Apart from the difficulty generally experienced 
in the gas-engine industry in the production of suitable gaseous 
or liquid fuel, which is not always cheap and easy, we can come 
to the conclusion that the thermodynamic superiority of the gas 
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motor has also become economic. Comparing heat efficiency in 
the best examples of steam-engines on the one hand and gas- 
engines on the other hand, the numbers are 15 per cent (see 
page 12) against 25 per cent, referred to coal. 

7. Gas Ezplosions^ and Solid Explosives, t 

In considering gas motors we met with mixtures which can 
react on ignition, giving a corresponding quantity of energy 
which appears in the form of external work. This combustion 
of the gaseous mixture can take place explosively under certain 
conditions. It is of interest to follow the further course of the 
combustion of explosive gases and to study the nature of the 
velocity of propagation of gas explosions. If an explosive gas 
mixture in a long tube is ignited at one end, the explosion is 
propagated at first with a moderate velocity ; but for the mix- 
ture of a gaseous fuel with oxygen, for example, this velocity 
steadily rises, and after a certain distance, either metres or 
centimetres according to the nature of the mixture, it attains a 
definite maximum velocity which is characteristic for the gas 
mixture in question. This velocity amounts to 2820 met. per 
sec. for hydrogen, 2300 for methane, and 2450 for acetylene, the 
gases in each case being mixed with an equivalent quantity of 
oxygen. The ignition itself is effected by locally heating the 
explosive gas ; there is a lower limit for the amount of heat 
just necessary for ignition. The local evolution of heat owing to 
chemical change must be just greater than the fall in tempera- 
ture owing to the heat spreading from a point, to cause self- 
heating and thereby to bring about a sufficient reaction for the 
next layer to be ignited. In explosion it is therefore necessary 
first to obtain a definite just sufficient minimum temperature 
locally, the height of which essentially depends on the reaction- 
velocity, and is characteristic for each gas mixture ; this is 
called the temperature of inflammation. According to Le 
Chatelier and Mallard, J propagation of combustion after ignition 
can occur in two essentially different ways. It may take place 



* Nernst, Physikalisch-chemische Betrachtungen iiber den Verbrennitngsprozess 
in Gasmotoren, pub. Springer, Berlin, 1905. 

■f E. Baur, Themen d. physikalischen Chemie, Leipzig, Akad. Verlagsges. 
m.b.H., 1910, p. 12 et seq. 

X Rech. expirim. et thior., etc., Ann. des Min., Sept.-Dec, 1883. 
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by *' slow combustion/' when the high temperature of the layer 
first inflamed by ignition is spread by conduction of heat, thus 
bringing the neighbouring layers to the temperature of inflamma- 
tion. It may also take place through an '* explosive wave/' in 
which case 'the temperature rises owing to the increase of pressure 
caused by the reaction taking place almost wholly adiabatically 
(i.e. without giving heat to the surroundings) in consequence of 
the high reaction-velocity. Moreover, the concentration of the 
reacting gases is increased by this rise in pressure, and as we shall 
see later (II, i), this brings about a higher reaction-velocity. 
A very powerful compression wave generated in a gas mixture 
can both start combustion (see page 24 ; early ignition in gas 
mixtures) and also propagate it ; it passes through gas mixtures 
with considerably greater velocity than an ordinary compression 
wave, since in the compressed unbumt layer, owing to the in- 
flammation, there is a very strong development of pressure, which, 
according to the principles of the theory of waves, must raise the 
velocity of propagation. The velocity of explosive waves is 
markedly greater than the velocity of sound (about xj to 2 
times) . We may draw the following picture of what takes place 
in an explosive gas mixture after ignition. First we have the 
state of slow combustion. Heat is transferred to the neigh- 
bouring layers by conduction, and the velocity of propagation 
is only a few metres per sec. But since combustion is connected 
with increase in pressure the adjacent unbumt layers are con- 
tinually compressed. This increases both the reaction-velocity 
and the velocity of inflammation. When the compression in 
the unbumt layers has reached such a height, i.e. when such 
an increase in temperature has been effected, that self-ignition 
takes place, the strong compression wave now produced must 
propagate itself with simultaneous inflammation at a very high 
velocity, i.e. we have spontaneous development of Berthelot's 
** explosive wave." An ingenious photographic method for 
observing explosive waves has been worked out by Dixon.* A 
horizontal glass explosion tube with an electric ignition device 
is placed in front of a camera containing a rotating roller covered 
with a photographic film. The explosion flame appears on the 
film as an inclined line of Hght, and from its angle to the hori- 
zontal, at a known velocity of the film, the velocity of explosion 

* Phil. Trans., 1903, 200, 315-352. 
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can be ascertained. Diagrams of Dixon's photographs (Nemst) 
are shown in Figures 4 to 7. The thin Hnes representing a 
weaker Hght show the path of the inflammation wave, while the 
thicker lines representing a stronger light show the path of the 
explosive wave. It will be seen that the inflammation wave first 
starts slowly, goes faster, and finally turns into the explosive 
wave. At the transition point a backward wave of compression, 
the so-called retonation wave, is sent backwards in the already 
partially burnt gas and is then thrown back from the walls of the 
explosion tube so that it goes forwards and backwards through 
the tube several times. As a rule a slow combustion striking 
the walls gives rise to an explosive wave, a phenomenon which 
is fundamental from a practical point of view. The crossing of a 




Fig. 4. 






Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 



compression and a slow combustion wave releases an explosive 
wave owing to the instantaneous high compression which results 
{see specially Figure 6). It is notorious in gas motors and in the 
so-called explosion motors that the occurrence of explosive 
waves is very bad for the motor. The motor itself is disturbed too 
much, owing to the violent shaking by the explosion, and its 
working thus suffers, and again the considerable movement in the 
gas, due to the formation of the explosive wave, prejudices 
the working power of the explosion of the ignited gas mixture. 
It is therefore necessary to take care in constructing motors that 
the gas is completely burnt in the motor before it can form the 
explosive wave, and for this purpose the positions of the points 
of ignition and the dimensions of the explosive cylinder must be 
dimensioned. Nernst suggests that Dixon's experiments show 
it to be most probable that an ignition right on the piston wall, 
and as far as possible distributed between several points, would 
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most readily protect this very sensitive part of the surroundings 
of the explosion space from the action of the explosive wave, 
since it should be possible to limit the formation of explosive 
waves by a suitable distribution of the various points of ignition. 
Very similar phenomena are observed in 

Solid Explosives.* 

These are substances which decompose spontaneously, evolving 
heat and gaseous reaction-products. When such explosives, 
e.g. gunpowder, are ignited in the open, inflammation occurs 
instead of explosion ; this answers completely to the in- 
flammation of gases ; in both cases heat waves are produced. 
But when solid explosives are ignited in a closed vessel, an 
adiabatic compression takes place in the same way as with gases, 
which heats the gaseous products of reaction forming the pres- 
sure wave, the so-called explosive wave. Its action, however, is 
actually about looo times greater, corresponding to the fact that 
the velocity of sound is much higher in solid bodies than in gases, 
so that once it has been induced the explosive wave moves much 
more rapidly than in gases. There are three characteristic factors 
of explosives : the explosion pressure, the sensitiveness, and the 
shattering power. The following table gives the explosion pres- 
sure of different explosives, according to Nobel and Abel, at 
three different densities of charge A, i.e. grms. of explosive 
per c.c. explosion space : — 



A 


Gunpowder. 


Nitro- 
glycerine. 


Guncotton. 


Picric Acid. 


Ammonium 
Nitrate. 


Mercury 
Fulminate. 


o»4 
0.5 
0-9 


1,587 
2,112 

5,126 


5,640 

7,829 
25,270 


5,9" 2 

8,502 

38,500 


5,523 
7,982 

38,310 


3,211 

4,779 
36,250 


2,07 2 
2,686 
5,683 



In the case of the explosion of solid explosives, as in that of 
gases, transitory and local higher pressures must result as soon 
as the wave motion is brought about through any inequality. 
The pressure values given in the above table only represent — 
apart from conduction of heat — the permanent final pressure of 
the explosion. The final pressures produced by small charge 
densities drive projectiles from gun-barrels or cannon bores •]• 

♦ E. Baur, loc. cit. 

f At high densities of charge (for granite, torpedoes, mines) the higher pres- 
sures mentioned above occur locally and instantaneously, thus causing the 
enormous explosive action of these projectiles. 
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just as explosion motors are driven by the explosion of gas 
mixtures. The work performed by the explosive is simply that 
of an adiabatic expansion as in the gas-engine. This adiabatic 
work for one molecule of gas is 



2 



Const. 



Vi 



'I=K-i<'''-T''' 



where Vj and Vg are volumes per mole before and after 

C 
explosion, K= P the ratio of the molecular heats (specific heat 

Cy 

per mole) at constant pressure and constant volume, Tj and Tg 
absolute temperatures before and after explosion. 

The stability of an explosive may be measured by the detonat- 
ing temperature, i.e. the minimum temperature which is just 
sufficient to cause inflammation. The heat necessary for this 
purpose can also be produced mechanically by the blow of a 
hammer, and by concussion in a rifle. The sensitiveness of an 
explosive can be measured by determining the height through 
which a 2-kgrm. hammer must fall to explode the explosive by 
furnishing the necessary heat. The following table shows the 
connection between the strength of the blow and the tempera- 
ture of detonation. 



Explosive. 



Composition. 



Detonating 
Tcniperatuie. 



Sensitiveness. 

Centimetres 
distance through 
which theakeriii. 

weight falls. 

Hammer surface 

=0*385 ^<l- cm. 



Mercury fulminate 
Dynamite . 

Blasting gelatine 

Collodion cotton . 
Picric acid . 

"Ammonium-carbonite" 



, Hg(CNO), 
r75% Trinitroglycerine 
|\25% Kieselguhr 
; / 93% Trinitroglycerine 
jl 7% Collodion cotton 
I r Nitrocellulose, with 
|\ 12% Nitrogen 
I C6H,(OH)(NO.)3 
82%NH4N03 
10% KNO 
4% Nitroglycerine 
4% Meal 



) 
} 
) 



160 
180 

180 

190 

>225 
>225 



2 

7 
12 

100 
95 

no 
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We see that mercury fulminate takes the first place as far 
as sensitiveness is concerned. The last place in the list is filled 
by a safety explosive, which owes its name to the fact that the 
heat generated by the explosion is not sufficient to *' initiate ** 
its own explosion, so that such safety explosives are very im- 
portant for coal-mining. While the temperatures of inflammation 
of solid explosives lie roughly at about 200°, the analogous 
temperatures for gases are about 500° to 600°, therefore solid 
explosives " go off '* much more readily, which is a point of the 
utmost importance for the development of explosive waves in 
solid bodies. The possible fieat of compression of solid bodies is 
much smaller than in the case of gases and only suffices to cause 
an adiabatic heat of 200° to 300° at most. If such rises in tempera- 
ture were insufficient for ignition the slow inflammation already 
mentioned would never have the opportunity of turning into 
rapid explosion. We have mentioned that the velocities of 
explosive waves are essentially greater in solid explosives than in 
gases, and special chronographic methods have been developed 
for their measurement. This velocity is intimately connected 
with a characteristic factor of explosives, the shattering power. 

8. Change of the Free Energy Gradient with Temperature. 

In the equation A=RT.lnK 

A represents that part of the change of energy associated with the 
reaction which can be absolutely obtained as external work and 
therefore as heat, which is thus " free." Hence it is called the 
free energy. We may speak of the free energy of formation of a 
compound, and of the free energy gradient of a reaction, in each 
case meaning A. A is also called the affinity of the reaction. 

In its simple form the expression A = RT.lnK only holds for 
a quite definite temperature, as we have mentioned on page 16. 
To consider the influence of temperature, we combine the first 
two fundamental equations ' 

U=A-q 

dA 

and obtain, by eliminating q, 

dA 

A-U=Tt~- 
dl 
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Instead of U = A — q, let us insert the heat of reaction Q, which is 
the heat evolved at temperature T when the reaction takes place 
without performing external work, 

A-Q=T-^^ (I). 

Since A=RT.lnK, we obtain by differentiation 

dA = R.lnKdT+RT.dlnK. 
Substituting in (i), 

RTlnK-Q=RT.lnK+RT2.-^, 

_^ dlnK dlnK Q 

/. Q=-RT2.-^^-or - ^ 



dT dT RT2 

This formula means that when a chemical system is heated at 
constant volume, the equilibrium shifts to the side towards which 
the reaction proceeds with the absorption of heat. By combining 
the first and second fundamental equations we find that at 
absolute zero, T=o, 

A =U and therefore =Q , 
o o ^o 

i.e. at absolute zero the change in free energy is equal to the 
decrease in total energy and equal to the heat of reaction * Q 

which (since the reaction proceeds without performing external 
work) is equal to the heat of combustion at absolute zero. 

The heat of reaction Q^ at temperature T is obtained from Q 

and the difference in specific heat between the reacting substances 
and the reaction-products (p. 6) c — c , 

QT=Qo+^(^r-V- 
The specific heat may be expressed (p. 8), 

c=a+bT ; 

so for the reacting substances, 

c =a +b T, 
r r r 



* Heat of reaction = " Warmetonung," which has often been ** translated " 
as " heat-toning." — Tr. 
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and for the reaction-products 

c =a +b T, 
P P P 

/. c — c =a —a +(b — b )T. 
r p r p W p' 

For simplicity calling a —a =a, b — b =/8, then 

For a given temperature T we have 

dX 
dlnK = -Q^-^2' 

and substituting the above value for Q^, 

Qr,^^ dX dX 
dlnK = - ^ — g— --^— > 

Integrating, ^ 

lnK= O-^lnX-^T+const. 

RX R R 

Multiplying by RX, and substituting A«. for RX.lnK, 

A^=Q -aXlnX-/3X2+R. const. X. 

Xhis formula holds when all the reacting gases and the gases 
produced are at i atmo. pressure. Quite generally, if n moles 
of the reacting gases A and B are at pressure p . and m moles 

at pressure p^., the energy furnished by the reaction will be 

increased by the work corresponding to the expansion of n 
moles of A and m moles of B, i.e. by 

nRX.lnp . +mRX.lnpp.. 

Xhe r and s moles of gases C and D produced at the pressure 
Pr'Pn ^^^ require for compression to i atmo. 

r.RX.lnpp +s.RX.lnp-p.. 

So that in its general form the equation of the free energy gradient 
will be p p 

A^=Q -aX.lnX-^X2+BX + RX.ln ^ -^, 

^ ^ PcPd 
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using a new constant B instead of Rx const. Introducing the 
absolute value 1-99 of the gas-constant R, and the factor 2*3 for 
conversion of natural logarithms into ordinary logarithms, we 
have p p 

A^=Q^ -a X 2-3T. log. T-/3T2+BT+4-58 log.——. 

^ ^ PcPd 

Knowing the equilibrium-constant or the free energy gradient 
at a given temperature, we can find the only unknown, B, 
remembering that at equilibrium the free energy gradient A«.=o. 

We will now apply this general formula for the free energy 
gradient to some reactions of practical importance and thus 
explain its significance more fully. 

9. Applioation to some Technically Important Processes o! Oxidation and 
Reduction. Producer Gas, Water Qas, Reduction of Metals and 
Deacon Process.* 

In technical reduction-processes there are three main reactions 
which have usually to be studied : — 

(i) C+20=C02+97,6oo Cal. 

(2) C0+ 0=C02+68,ooo 

(3) C4- 0=C0 +29,650 
The first of these seems best from an economic point of view, 

since twice as much oxygen can be removed from other sub- 
stances with the same quantity of carbon as in other reactions 
and at the same time most heat is produced. However, in spite of 
the high heat of the combustion of reaction (i), carbon itself only 
reduces the most easily reducible compounds, such as the oxides 
of silver, copper, and lead. The great technical example is the 
reduction of sodium sulphate by carbon in the Leblanc process. 
As we shall see, it is mainly reaction (2), and only to a small extent 
reaction (3), which is important in the metallurgy of iron. Re- 
action (3) comes more to the front when the compound is harder 
to reduce. In the blast furnace it brings about the reduction of 
oxides which are harder to reduce than iron, of silicic and 
phosphoric acids, and of manganic oxide. We must thus assume 
that the energy of these three reducing reactions follows the 
reverse order to the heats of reaction. 

* Cf. Bodlflnder, Z.j. Ehhtrochem., 1902, 8, ^i^- Jtiptncr, Z.f. anorg. Chem., 
39, 40 and 41. Haber, Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions. 
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It follows from the heats of reaction that reduction by reaction 
(2) yields more energy than by reaction (i). The combination 
with one atom of oxygen, which we must always keep before our 
mind in comparing reactions, liberates 48,800 Gal. according to 
equation (i) and 68,000 Gal. according to equation (2). Since the 
heat of combination of one atom of oxygen in the ferroso-ferric 
oxide produced by roasting spathic iron ore is 66,200 Gal., and is 
as much in ferric or ferrous oxides, the heat of reaction (2), but not 
of reaction (i), is just sufficient to reduce these oxides. In this 
way the action of carbon monoxide in the blast furnace could be 
explained by purely thermochemical data. But this explanation 
would fail completely in the reduction of oxides of baser metals, 
which can only be effected by reaction (3), thus : — 

G+JP2O5 =GO+|P requires 45,000 Gals. 
G+ZnO =GO+Zn „ 56,800 
G+JAs203=GO + |As ,, 70,000 

Considerable heat must therefore be absorbed from the sur- 
roundings for these reactions to proceed, and on this account they 
take place at high temperatures. The changes in the heats of 
formation with temperature are too small to expect that they 
would be reversed, and in fact the heat of formation of the 
reaction between carbon and zinc oxide at, for example, 1000° 
is still 55,000 Gal. 

Even at the highest temperatures these reactions proceed with 
absorption of heat. If they are to take place at all the condition 
must be fulfilled which governs the occurrence of any reaction, 
the amount of free energy must decrease in it, i.e., in this case, 
the free energy which disappears in the formation of carbon 
monoxide must be greater than that which disappears in the 
formation of zinc oxide. At low temperatures, especially at 
absolute zero, when the heat of formation coincides with the 
energy of formation, the free energy gradient in the formation of 
zinc oxide is about three times as much as of carbon monoxide. 
Therefore in this and other cases the free energy gradient in the 
formation of the oxides of carbon and other elements must change 
considerably with temperature whether both decrease to a 
different extent or only one decreases or the free energy gradient 
of carbon monoxide increases. 

We will now attempt to calculate the free energy gradient in 
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the formation of some technically important oxides, on the basis 
of these data.* We will calculate first the energy of formation of 

Carbon Dioxide. 

From the experiments of Deville f we know the equilibrium- 
constant at any given temperature of the reaction between 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and oxygen, i.e. the affinity 
Ai of the reaction 2 CO+02=2C02+Ai. It is further known 
that the reduction of carbon dioxide to carbon monoxide by 
treatment with red-hot charcoal is not complete, J 

C02+C=2CO. 

We can find the free energy gradient or affinity Ag of the reaction 

C+C02=2CO+A2 

at any given temperature by quantitatively establishing the 
equilibrium between carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide and 
solid carbon at that temperature. By the addition of both energy 
equations we obtain indirectly the affinity of the combustion of 
carbon, A1+A2 C+02=C02+Ai+A2. 

According to Boudouard,§ 99-3 per cent CO and 07 per cent COg 
coexist with solid amorphous carbon at 1000° and at atmospheric 
pressure. From the experiments of Deville || the degree of dis- 
sociation for one molecule COg at 1000° can be calculated to be 
about 0*0005. The oxygen y which is present together with carbon 
monoxide at 0-993 atmo. and carbon dioxide at 0-007 atmo. is 
obtained according to the law of mass action from the equations 

K. (1)2 = (0-0005) 2. (0-00025),. 

K(o-oo7)2 = (o-993)2.y, 

(0-007)2 

,, , (0-993) 

y =3.1 X io~i5 atmo. 



y = (0-0005) 2. (0-00025)., ,2' 



* It may be noted here that numerous and often contradictory data are to 
be found in the hterature. Some only of these have been chosen to illustrate 
the method of calculation. 

t According to Deville {Ann. Chim. Pharmac., 134, 124, 135, 94), the degree 

of dissociation of carbon dioxide at 3000°, -— — -— — =0-4 /. k= = V^7 

^ ' CO+CO3 ^ 0-4XO-4 -^ ' 

at 3000°. 

{ Ratke, Ahh. d. Naturf. Ges. zu Halle a. 5., 15, 1881 ; Beihl. z. Wied. Ann., 
5, 183. 

§ Compt. rend., 128, 842. Bull. Soc. Chim., 5 Aug., 1899, and 5 March, 1900. 

II Loc. cit.\ 
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To combine solid carbon reversibly with oxygen at atmospheric 
pressure, we can take the equilibrium ascertained by Boudouard 
and introduce oxygen and remove carbon dioxide as in the 
cyclical process given on page 13. This gives the required affinity 

Ai+A2=A, 

A = RTln--RT 



y 0-007 

or introducing the values 

T=i273, R=i-99, y =3-1 x lo-^^, 
and the reduction factor 2*3 of natural logarithms to ordinary 
logarithms, 

A o 1 0-007 

A=4-58 X 1273 log. ^=72,010. 

3*1 xio~i* 

From the value 72,010 Csl. for the free energy A,^ ^ . at 1000° C. 
= 1273° abs., the free energy A ,p ^ ^ at any temperature can be 
readily calculated. In the formula which has been given for the 
free energy A^^Q^-aT.lnT-iQT^+BT + RT.lnK 

assuming that oxygen at atmospheric pressure is transformed into 
carbon dioxide at atmospheric pressure, RT.lnK=0. As the 
difference in specific heat of the substances vanishing and result- 
ing, we have for the vanishing (reacting) substances : — 

Specific heat of 02=6-8+oT (p. 9) 

C =0 +0-0077T according to Jiiptner * ; 



ff a 



C =6-8+o-oo77T 

and for the substances produced : — 

Specific heat of C02=6-8+o-oo36T. 

.'. a+^T= +o-oo4iT (by subtraction). 

Therefore in the above equation a=o, /3=o-oo4i. Since the 
heat of combustion at ordinary temperature (301° abs.) is 97,650 
Cal., at absolute zero it is 

* There are difficulties in connection with the specific heat of carbon, since 
that of amorphous carbon is not sufficiently well known. H. Le Chatelier gives 
the expression i'92H-o-oo77t for the molecular heat of retort carbon between 
o** and 250° C. Assuming that this holds to absolute zero, we have 

I '92 — 0-0077 X273+o-oo77T=— 0'i8-f-o-oo77T, 
which would give a value for the specific heat at absolute zero which would be 
negative, though small. This is impossible, so that we will follow the assump- 
tion of H. von Jiiptner and take the specific heat of carbon as approximately 
C=o-oo77T (Z.f. anorg. Chemie, 1904, 39, 58). 
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=97^650-372=97,278. 

To determine the thermodynamic unknown quantity B, the 
value 72,010 at 1000° = 1273° abs. is inserted into the above 
equation for A, 

\^^o°=72,oio=97,278-o-oo4i x (1273)2+6.1273, 

from which B = —14-63. 

Therefore if oxygen at atmospheric pressure is transformed 
into carbon dioxide at atmospheric pressure we have for the free 
energy gradient at any temperature 

A,^ O N=97>278-i4-63T-o-oo4iT2. 

However, if the oxygen is not at atmospheric pressure, but at 
the partial pressure p^ atmo., the energy gained is increased by 

the work which would be obtained in the expansion of the gas 
to atmospheric pressure, i.e. by RTlnp^ , while this energy will 

be lowered by RTlnp^^ if the partial pressure of the carbon 

V^V/2 

dioxide is p^^ atmos. We therefore obtain for the free energy 

gradient of carbon dioxide p^ 

^(c n \=97.278-i4-63T-0'004iT2+4.58T. log. -— ^. 

Thus at high temperatures the energy of the reduction of carbon 
changes considerably. Further, the energy of reaction varies 
with the concentration of the carbon dioxide in the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the combustion, and the smaller this is the higher is the 
energy of reduction. The energy of formation of carbon mon- 
oxide can be calculated from these data. Work is gained by 
expanding one mole of oxygen from atmospheric pressure to 
the pressure at which oxygen, carbon, and carbon monoxide 
are in equilibrium, and work is consumed by compressing two 
moles of carbon monoxide from the equilibrium pressure to 
atmospheric pressure. Since at equilibrium the formation of 
carbon monoxide takes place without work, the free energy 
gradient of two moles of carbon monoxide is obtained from the 
difference between the work gained and consumed. Therefore 
for the formation of one mole of carbon monoxide 
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I 



A = iRTln i.-RTln 

^ 3-1 X io~^^ o*993 

R=i-99 and T = i273°, so that after transforming into ordinary 
logarithms, 

0*993^ 
^T(C,iO,) =^-^9X1273 log. 3.i^io--=42'56° ^^- 

As in the case of carbon dioxide, the difference in specific heat of 
the substances vanishing and those produced is : — 

Specific heat of ^02= 3 -4 

C_=o +0-00777 

Sum =3-4+o-oo77T 
Specific heat of CO =6-8 

C^-C =-3-4+o-oo77t 

So that in this case a = — 3-4, l3=0'Ooyy, and Q^=29,65o, 

.-. Qq=29,65o+3-4T-o-oo77T2=p29,988 Cal. 
The value of B is obtained in the same way : — 

B = _^-_^+aX2-3log. T+/3T, 
T T 

^ 42,563 29,988 , , , ^ 

.-. B =^^— ^^^ ^~ h3-4 X 2-3 log. 1273 +0-0077x1273 = —4-61. 

1273 1273 

The free energy gradient for the formation of CO at a given 
temperature (all gases at i atmo.) is thus : — 

^T(C 10 \=29>988+3-4TlnT-o-oo77T2-4-6iT. 
If the oxygen is at the partial pressure p^ , then the energy 

which can be gained is increased by 

JRTlnp^ =2-29Tlog. Pq 

for each gram-molecule, and it is lowered by 4-58 log p^^ for 

each gram-molecule CO at the pressure Pp^. Thus the general 
equation is 

"^TiC iQ )=^9>988+3-4X2-3Tlog. T-o-oo77T2-4-6iT 

Po 

+2-29T log. --' . 

P CO 
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Thus we see that the energy of formation of carbon monoxide 
increases with rise in temperature. Thus a compound produced 
with the evolution of heat need not be more unstable on increasing 
the temperature, but can increase in stability. 

Producer Gas. 

We have already discussed in the last section the practical 
significance of producer gas for heating purposes and for driving 
gas-engines. Producer gas, which in the ideal case should 
consist of pure carbon monoxide, is made by incomplete com- 
bustion of coke by the oxygen of the air. We shall see that in 
making producer gas the highest possible working temperature 
must be selected to keep back the formation of carbon dioxide. 
According to the results of Ost the temperature of white-hot coal 
is recommended to obtain a practical and efficient producer gas. 
Therefore the manufacture of producer gas is theoretically a 
reduction of carbon dioxide by glowing charcoal. The theoretical 
discussion of the forrhation of producer gas involves a knowledge 
of the reaction C02+C;^2CO. 

The free energy gradient of this reaction, the formation of 
carbon monoxide from carbon dioxide and carbon, is obtained from 
the difference between the free energy gradients 2A^.^^ .^ v 

and Ax(c.o,)- ^^''''"'''^ 

^''^TfCO.iOj) =59.976+6-8 X 2-3T log. T-0-OI54T''— 9-22T 

Po Pq 

+4-58T log. — rl_+o.oo4iT«+i4-63T-4-58T log. ?- 



-A 



pVo) *'co. 



T(C,0,) = -97.278 



■^TfCOjj.C) = -37.302+6-8 X 2-3T log. T— 0-OII3T2+5-4IT 

Pco 

+4-58T log. -^' 

Pco 

Apart from the influence of the partial pressure, below about 
930° abs. =657° C. calculation shows that the free energy gradient 
is negative, i.e. the decomposition of carbon monoxide into 
carbon dioxide preponderates, while above this temperature the 
important reaction for the formation of producer gas takes place, 
the reduction of carbon dioxide by carbon. For, at 930° abs., 
^T(CO C) ^^ already positive = (-37,302 +37,457) = +155- 
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Therefore, in practice, to obtain a producer gas of the highest 
possible calorific power, i.e. of the highest content in carbon 
monoxide, the highest possible temperature of reaction must 
be chosen. This reaction also plays an important part in the 
manufacture of heating gas by formation of water gas, i.e. by 
the reduction of water according to the equation 

C+ HjjO^CO+Hg 
or C+2H20=C02+2H2. 

The water gas produced according to the first equation is the 
ideal water gas. Practice has shown that the first reaction mainly 
occurs at high, and the second at low temperatures, but at the 
same time it has been found that some carbon dioxide is obtained 
even when working at the highest temperatures. We will now 
consider these reactions theoretically, and we will see that theory 
and practice agree completely. 

A knowledge of the free energy gradient in the formation of 
water vapour is necessary to calculate that in the reduction of 
water by carbon. This is given by the general formula 

Pa-Pr 

A^==Q^-a X 2-3T log. T-^T2+BT+4-58 log. -^^^-^. 

^ ^ Pc-Pd 

For permanent gases the mean 

specific heat at constant pressure is Hg =6-8 

10*2 

This is diminished by that of the 
gases which disappear (one mole- 
cule HgO). Haber gives for steam 8-35— o-ooi65T 

•■• «+^=*^(H,+iO,)-"(H,0)= I-85-0-OOI65T 

therefore a=i'85, /3=— 0'00i65. 

The heat of combustion of water at room temperature (T=29i°), 
Q2Q1 =58,000 Cal. 

Qq=Qt-(i-85-o-ooi65T)T=57,6oo. 

The constant B=— 2-28 (Haber). Therefore 
^T/H n^=57'^°°■~^■85X2•3Tlog. T+o-ooiGsT^— 2-28T 



+4-58T log. 



Ph,o 
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From the difference between the energy of formation of one 
mole carbon dioxide and two moles water, we obtain the free 
energy gradient of the reaction 

C+2HjO=CO,+2HjO ; 



thus A^(c 2H,0) —^T(C,0,) ^^(H^.iO,)' 



Pq, 



^Tir o \ =97.278-i4-63T-o-oo4iT2+4-58T log. * — 
T(C,0,) p^Q^ 

p^'h Pq 

-2A^. „ =-ii5,200+4-56T-o-oo33T''-4-58Tlog.— -^ — * 

^(^*°) Ph,o 

+4-6 X I-85T log. T 
^T(C,2H20) ^ -I7.922-IO-07T-0-0074T2 

+4-58T log. -^-i- - +4-6 X i-SsT log. T. 

P H.PCO, 

Analogously, the free energy gradient of the reaction 

C+H20=CO+H2 

is obtained from the difference between that of the fortnation of 
carbon monoxide and steam, 

^T(C,H,0) =^T(C,|0,) ~'^T(H„iO,)' 

PO 
A-r/rnx =29,988+3-4 x 2-3T log. T-4-6iT+4-58T log. — ? 
T(CO) p^Q 

—0-0077X2 
-A^,jj Q, = -57,600 + 1-85 X2-3T log. T+2-28T 

Pr p O 

-4-58Tlog. "2 J -0-001657" 
%^0 

'^T(C,H 0) = "^7.612+5-25 X2-3T log. T-2-33T 

Pro 

+4-58T log. — ^* -o-oo935T^ 

PHa'PcO 

Neither of the reactions in which water is reduced by carbon 
can occur at low temperatures, since they consume energy. When 
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the reaction takes place at a suitably high temperature a pure 

carbon dioxide water gas or carbon monoxide water gas can never 

be formed, but carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and 

steam will always coexist. For equilibrium to obtain, the free 

energy gradient of the carbon dioxide water gas must be equal 

to that of the carbon monoxide water gas, i.e. A^,,^ ^t r\\ = 

^ T(C,2H20) 

^T/n XT r\\ therefore 
HU,rl2Uj, 

— 17,922 — I0-07T— 0-0074X2+2 X 1-85 X 2-37 log. T 

p'ho 

+4.58T log. 



PCO. P H, 



'2- -^^2 

= — 27,6i2-2-33T-o-oo935T2+5-25X2-3Tlog. T 



+4-58T log. —^'^-, 

Ph^Pco 

from which we obtain the following formula for the variation in 
composition of water gas with temperature : — 

g69o=+774T+i-55 X2-3T log. T— 0-00195X2 

PcO'PHoO 



-4-58 log. 



Ph^Pco^ 



Xhis shows that the greater the ratio of CO to CO2, the higher 
must be the temperature. 

We can consider the reduction of zinc in a very similar way. 
Xhis is effected by roasting the zinc blende found in nature, and 
thus transforming the sulphide to oxide. Xhe residue essentially 
consists of the oxide and is admixed with coal and heated in 
closed vessels to 1200-1300°. Xhe zinc escapes as vapour and is 
collected in suitable condensation apparatus. 

Xhe heat of formation, and thus at —273° the free energy 
gradient of formation, of zinc oxide is 85,800 Cal. If it maintained 
this free energy gradient at higher temperatures it could not be 
reduced by carbon monoxide or by carbon giving carbon dioxide. 
Xhe only reduction possible would be by carbon giving carbon 
monoxide, but a temperature of about 6000° would be required, 
which is not in agreement with practical experience. Boudouard * 

* Ann. d. Chim. et d. phys., (7) 24, 76. 
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found that carbon did not reduce zinc oxide at iioo°, but did so 
appreciably at 1125°. Therefore at this temperature the free 
energy gradient of zinc oxide must be equal to that of carbon 
monoxide, i.e. according to the formula on p. 35, 

A =29,988 +3-4 X 2-3 X 1398 log. 1398—0-0077 X 13982 

—4-61 X 1398=42,932 cal., 

assuming that the gaseous reaction-products are under atmo- 
spheric pressure. In this case the change in the free energy 
gradient explains the otherwise inexplicable power of reduction 
at comparatively low temperatures. 

In the reduction of iron ores the production of metal is preceded 
by the reduction of the higher oxide. The experiments of 
Braithwaite * show that oxygen combined with iron above the 
ferrous state is more loosely bound and is removed by carbon 
monoxide before the formation of metallic iron begins. The 
heat of formation of ferrous oxide is 64,600 Cal., according to Le 
Chatelier.f Since at about 900° ferrous oxide is in equilibrium 
with iron and a waste gas containing 24 per cent carbon mon- 
oxide and 12 per cent carbon dioxide, the free energy gradient 
of ferrous oxide is equal to that of the oxidation of carbon 
monoxide at this temperature. 

The free energy gradient of the oxidation of carbon monoxide 
to dioxide is obtained from the difference in free energy gradient 
of carbon dioxide A^^p ^ . and of carbon monoxide A^ ,p .^ . : — 

^ir n x=97>278-i4-63T-o-oo4iT«+4-58Tlog.- 



CO 



2 



-Ar/r in x = -29.988+4-6iT+o-oo77T2-2-29Tlog. -^ - 

-3-4X2-3Tlog.T 
^j,QQ iQ v=67,290-3-4X2-3Tlog.T-io-02T+o-oo36T2 

^, Po.P'co 

+2-29Tlog. - 2 — ■ 



Pco 



2 



* Chem. News, 1895, 72, 211. 
t Compt. rend., 1895, 120, 623. 



'2 
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Therefore for 900° = 1173° abs., 

^^(cn in \ =67.290-3-4 X 1173 X 2-3 log. 1173-10-02 x 1173 

+0-0036 X 11732 +2-29 X 1173 log. " =33,221 Cal. 

0-12^ 

As a very rough approximation the change in the free energy 
gradient of ferrous oxide with temperature can be expressed by 
the following formula : — 

^ ^ 64,600—33,221^ ^, 

AT(Fe,^0,) =64.600-^^^— T+2-29T log. p^^ 

=64,600— 26-8T+2-29T log. p^ , 

which appears legitimate if we do not wish to obtain accurate 
figures, but merely to follow the course of the reaction. Then 
there is an equilibrium between iron, ferrous oxide, and carbon 
dioxide, when A^,,^ -^ . =A«,,^^ ,^ x , i.e. when 

64,600— 26-8T=67,290— 3-4 X2-3T log. T — io-02T+o-oo36T2 

CO 
+4-58Tlog.^Q , 

CO 2690 

or 4-58 log. QQ-=3'4 X 2-3 log- T- 16-78 -0-0036T--Y- ' 

This equation tells us that on raising the temperature the 
ratio of carbon monoxide to dioxide at equilibrium increases. 
This agrees well with the experiments of Bell,* who found for 
the composition of the gaseous mixture : — 

At white heat 90% CO and 10% COg. 

At bright red heat 68 ,, ,,32 

At dark red heat 40 ,, ,,60 

While the free energy gradient of ferrous oxide decreases 
as the temperature rises, that of carbon monoxide increases. At 
rather a high temperature, estimated at about 1400°, the 
two free energy gradients become equal, and at higher temper- 
* atures the free energy gradient of carbon monoxide becomes 
greater ; this serves to explain the reaction in the Bessemer 
process. 

By blowing air through molten iron at about 1300-1500° the 



if 



* 



Wedding, Handbuch der Eisenhuttenkunde, p. 994. 
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impurities of the iron are burnt, silicon, manganese, phosphorus, 
and especially carbon, and the iron is turned into metal which 
can be wrought. The fact that only carbon and not iron is 
oxidised in the Bessemer converter depends on the free energy 
gradient of carbon monoxide (and of the oxides of the other 
impurities mentioned) becoming greater than that of ferrous 
oxide with rising temperature. But it is known that the carbon 
cannot be completely removed without oxidising part of the 
iron. There are two reasons for this : — 

(i) There is not a complete equilibrium since, although the 
iron yields less free energy on oxidation, yet its 
large amount causes this oxidation to take place 
more rapidly than that of the small amount of 
carbon. 

(2) As we shall see later (V, 6) the carbon is present, 
partially at least, as carbide, for the oxidation of 
which an essentially higher amount of energy is 
required. 

After these reduction processes we may consider an oxidation. 

The Deacon Process 

for obtaining chlorine depends on the oxidation of hydrochloric 
acid gas by atmospheric oxygen. 

4HCl+02=2H20+2Cl2. 

The free energy gradient in the formation of hydrochloric acid 
is 22,428 Cal. at 30°, from the measurements of Dolezalek * on 
the E.M.F. of hydrochloric acid cells ; it only increases very 
slightly with temperature. Haber f gives for the free energy 
gradient of hydrochloric acid 

p^ci^.Ph^ 

^Tmrn=^^'^^^ + ^'34T+4-58Tlog.— -^ -^ • 

1 (tiuj PrCI 

The free energy gradient of the reaction on which the Deacon 
process is based is given by the difference between the free 
energy gradients of two moles of water and four moles of hydro- 
chloric acid, thus : — 



Zeit. physik. Chemie, 26, 321. f Op. cit. 
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2A^.jj Q. =115,300-37 xa-sTlog.T+o-oossT" 

P H Pq 
+4-58T log. _^*-^-* -4.56T 

Ph,o 

P H P a 

"4^T(HCl)^~^^'°°°~4-58Tlog. f ^-5-36T 



■2 ^•^i 

HCl 



^T(C1„2H,0) =27.300-37 X 2-3T log. T+ooo33T^ 

Pq .P HCl 
+4-58Tlog. ^ " ^ -9-92T. 

P Cl^-P H2O 

At equilibrium the free energy gradient =o, and we obtain, 
dividing by T, 

POa-P^HCl ^ 27,300. 

4-58 log. -^ -^— =37X2-3 log.T+9-92-o-oo33T— -7p— 

P HgO-P CI2 

The greater T is, the greater is the value of the expression on 
the left-hand side, the higher is the concentration of hydrochloric 
acid at which the reaction comes to a stop, the more incomplete 
it is, and the smaller is the yield of chlorine obtained. Thus to 
obtain a good yield of chlorine the temperature must be kept 
very low. But at low temperatures the reaction-velocity is very 
small, and we thus find there is a conflict between the two techni- 
cal requirements, completeness, and highest possible reaction- 
velocity. Accordingly a compromise must be made and an 
optimum temperature sought. However, even at such an inter- 
mediate temperature the reaction-velocity is still too small to 
give results which are good technically, and we have to increase 
the reaction-velocity by means other than raising the tempera- 
ture. This can be done by the presence of certain substances 
(cupric chloride in the Deacon process) which have the power of 
increasing the reaction-velocity without influencing the free 
energy gradient. Such substances are termed catalytes. We 
shall see later that for the reaction SOg + O-^SOg similar condi- 
tions hold as for the Deacon process. The fact that this reaction 
is catalytically accelerated by platinum sponge has been of 
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great importance in the development of the contact process for 
sulphuric acid, which is based on it. 

Catalytes are very important in these and many other techni- 
cal reactions, and therefore we will discuss the theory and 
application of catalytes in technical reactions before considering 
the practical consequences arising from the law of mass action 
as applied to the Deacon and contact sulphuric acid processes. 
We will devote the next chapter to catalytes, although they will 
also receive mention later. 



CHAPTER II 



REACTION-VELOCITY AND CATALYTES 

1. General Emetic Considerations. 

From what has been said as to the kinetic deduction of the 
law of mass action (p. 15), it is at once clear that at a definite 
temperature the reaction-velocity is proportional to the con- 
centration of the reacting substances present at any moment. 
If their initial concentration is a, b, c, and if after time t the 
quantity x has reacted, then assuming that the reaction goes 

dx 
completely in one direction, the reaction-velocity -— at time t, 

at 

when only one substance a reacts, is given by : — 

if two substances a and b react, we have 

£=k(a-x)(b-x) ; 

and if three substances a, b, and c react, we have 

—=k(a—x){b—x){c—x) ; 
at 

and so on. 

^ is a constant which is only dependent on the temperature 
and on the nature of the reacting substances ; it is the character- 
istic constant number which defines the reaction-velocity of a 

dx 
given reaction, while — - continually changes. 

dt 

dx 
As will be seen from the above formulae, — is large at the 

dt 

beginning of a reaction when the concentration of the reacting 

substances is high. As the reaction proceeds, — becomes smaller 

aif 

45 
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and smaller, i.e. the final state is reached after 10-20 times as 

long as the half-way state, which is a fact of undoubted technical 

dx . 
interest. The decrease in the value of — is the greater the more 

at 

substances react with one another. According to the number of 

the reacting substances the reaction is termed mono-, bi-, tri- 

molecular. It should be noted that the latter are rare, and in 

most cases, when more than two substances react, the reaction 

is really bi-molecular, since the observed total reaction proceeds 

by stages as several bi-molecular partial reactions (cf . Hydrolysis 

of Fats, cap. VII, 5). 

dx 
While in mono-molecular reactions the velocity - is inde- 

dt 

pendent of the concentration of the reacting substances, in 
bi-molecular reactions it is inversely proportional to the concen- 
tration, and in tri-molecular reactions inversely proportional to 
the square of the concentration. This fact is frequently of 
technical interest when it is desired to increase the velocity of 
a reaction by raising the concentration only. Another means 
of increasing the reaction-velocity is to raise the temperature. 
All quantitative experiments have shown that the velocity with 
which a chemical system proceeds to its state of equilibrium 
increases extraordinarily with rising temperature. Usually an 
increase of temperature of 10° approximately doubles the reaction- 
velocity. In many cases, however, the influence of temperature 
is larger or smaller. 

We may consider the reaction-velocity, like the movement of 
a material point in a highly viscous medium, as the effect of the 
interaction of two opposite factors — in this case chemical force 
and chemical resistance. We may write : — 

Chemical force 

Reaction-velocity=7q: r — -, r— 

-^ Chemical resistance 

The reaction-velocity may, therefore, be increased either by 
increasing the chemical force or by decreasing the chemical 
resistance. Though rise of temperature increases the chemical 
force of many processes in consequence of the increase of energy, 
the accelerating action of temperature is also due to diminution 
of chemical resistance, just as viscosity is decreased by rise of 
temperature. But as we have seen in the case of the Deacon 
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process, an increase of temperature is often injurious in technical 
processes apart from the high cost of heating, i.e. it is unfavourable 
for the yield in technical working. Thus we must find other means 
to diminish the chemical resistance of such reactions. Catalytes 
are extremely useful in this connection. 

2. Catalytes in General. 

The essential feature of a catalyte is that it raises or, generally, 
changes the velocity of a chemical reaction by its mere presence 
without its having undergone any change when the reaction is 
over. It is characteristic of a catalyte that its amount is small 
compared to that of the reacting substances. On this account 
the catalyte will never induce a reaction, but will only accelerate 
or change the reaction-velocity of reactions which proceed spon- 
taneously, i.e. with a decrease of free energy. Thus if we call 
a substance a catalyte we mean that it should never act in the 
direction of increasing or decreasing the energy, i.e. it should only 
influence the chemical resistance, but not the driving force of 
a reaction. It follows as a necessary consequence that if a catalyte 
influences the velocity of one reaction leading to an equilibrium, 
it must also influence, in the same direction and amount, the 
second opposite reaction which leads to equilibrium. For, if this 
were not the case, the equilibrium-constant K in the equation 

K = — (p. 15) would be changed, which would imply a change 

of energy, thus contradicting the above definition of a catalyte. 
Thus a catalyte can never induce a chemical reaction, but can 
only accelerate reactions which proceed spontaneously with a 
small, often infinitely small, velocity, or can retard a reaction 
which proceeds rapidly. Catalytes are distinguished as positive 
or negative, according as to whether they raise or lower the 
velocity of a chemical reaction. Acids, or more correctly the 
H* ions split off from them, accelerate the inversion of cane sugar, 
while certain polyvalent higher alcohols retard the oxidation of 
alkali sulphites to sulphates by atmospheric oxygen. CaSes can 
also occur in which the catalytic action of a catalyte is influenced 
by a second catalyte, whose amount again only requires to be 
small in comparison to that of the first catalyte. Such substances 
are called anti-catalytes. The classical and technically important 
example is the retarding action exerted by small quantities of 
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arsenic acid on the catalytic accelerating action of spongy 
platinum in the combination of SOg and O to SO3. When the 
contact process for sulphuric acid was first introduced, the 
platinum asbestos used as catalyte became inactive after a short 
time through small quantities of arsenic acid which were contained 
in the sulphurous acid obtained by roasting arsenical pyrites. 
This anti-catalyte threatened to ruin the rising industry, until 
arsenic acid was recognised as the anti-catalyte which caused 
the inactivity of the catalyte, and the sulphur dioxide used was 
made free from arsenic. 

Auto-catalysis is an important special case of catalysis in 
which the typical phenomenon is that one of the reaction- 
products acts as a catalyte. Since in general, at least as a first 
approximation, the activity of catalytes is proportional to their 
concentration, in the case of auto-catalysis the reaction-velocity 
steadily rises as the reaction proceeds. A third substance may 
catalytically accelerate the origination of such an auto-catalyte, 
but may not itself catalytically accelerate the main reaction. 
Such substances are called pseudo-catalytes. 

There is a further series of substances which accelerate re- 
actions partly or wholly by supplying energy, i.e. by increasing 
the driving force. This holds especially in cases where the 
acceleration is only effected by rather large quantities of these 
substances, e.g. the presence of sulphuric acid in the preparation 
of nitroglycerine, 

3HN03+3C3H5(OH)3=C3H,(ONO,)3+3H20. 
According to our definition given above the latter substances are 
not true catalytes, but in many cases it is difficult to draw the line 
between the two classes. The substances now in question are 
also of technical importance, and examples will be mentioned 
later; we will call them ad hoc ** false catalytes." 

Before considering the technically important cases in which a 
part is played by catalytes, pseudo-catalytes, and false catalytes, 
we must briefly discuss the three more important theories which 
attempt to explain catalytic phenomena. At this point we may 
note that it seems practically impossible to formulate a theory 
which is universally valid for all the various catalytic reactions. 
In the numerous and so essentially different cases of catalytic 
action we find that sometimes one theory appears correct, some- 
times another. 
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3. The Theory of Intennediate Reactions. The Chamber Process and 

other Important Technical Reactions. 

The oldest theory of catalytic action is that of the *' inter- 
mediate reaction," which assumes quite generally that if a 
catalyte C accelerates a reaction A+B=AB, the action of the 
catalyte is to be explained by the fact that an intermediate body 
AC is formed, whose formation and decomposition into B proceed 
more rapidly than the direct reaction, i.e. the reaction A+B=AB 
proceeds more slowly than the two reactions 

A+C=AC 
AC+B=AB+C. 

The catalytic acceleration of the oxidation of hydrochloric acid 
with permanganate due to the presence of chromium, cadmium, 
platinum, and ferrous salts is, in fact, a case in which it has been 
proved not only that an intermediate body is formed, but that 
this reacts more rapidly than the original bodies themselves. 
Experiment showed that the complex metal hydrochlorides which 
were formed decomposed more rapidly than HCl. 

The important catalytic action of nitric oxide in the chamber 
process for the formation of sulphuric acid can be explained on 
this theory. It is known that nitric oxide can be oxidised and 
reduced very rapidly. Among the great variety of nitrogen 
compounds which are capable of existence in the presence of 
oxygen, water, and sulphuric acid and are easily changeable, it is 
diflftcult to decide which is the true carrier. The researches of 
M. Trautz * render it probable that at all events formally we can 
speak of nitric oxide NO as catalyte, though the process is highly 
complicated. We will consider Trautz's researches somewhat more 
fully in connection with the theory of the chamber process. The 

Chamber Process 

depends on the facts that a mixture of about 7 per cent SO2 with 
air, heated to about 90-140°, when passed over a solution of 
nitrosyl-sulphuric acid in sulphuric acid (67-76 per cent strength) 
in a Glover tower takes up nitric oxide, nitrogen dioxide, and 
water, and when passed through a series of chambers (lead 
chambers) deposits the sulphuric acid resulting from this mixture. 



* Zeitschr. f. phys, Chem., 47» 608, 
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This acid contains nitrosyl-sulphuric acid and is freed from it as 
far as practicable by addition of water in the chambers, as well 
as by the action of sulphur dioxide and differences of temperature. 
This is mainly effected by allowing it to run down the Glover 
tower. Excess of nitrogen dioxide, if desired mixed with nitric 
oxide, is held back in an absorption tower (Gay-Lussac tower) 
down which strong sulphuric acid trickles; the gas thus returns to 
the process. The fact that a great part of the sulphur dioxide is 
oxidised when this gas, mixed with an excess of oxygen or air and 
nitrogen dioxide,* is passed through fairly dilute sulphuric acid, 
led to the construction of the Lunge-Rohrmann disc towers. In 
this process the gas mixture rises through apparatus provided 
with acid-resisting stones over which water is trickling. By 
this means the gases come in contact with acid which is already 
fairly concentrated, thus avoiding a phenomenon which also 
becomes inconveniently noticeable in the chambers if the acid is 
too dilute (under about 40 per cent acid), i.e. reduction of nitrogen 
dioxide and nitric oxide to nitrous oxide or nitrogen. This leads 
to rather large losses of nitrogen. If the acid produced in the 
chamber is too strong it cannot be so completely denitrated in 
the Glover tower, apart from the fact that it attacks the lead of 
the chamber. Both these phenomena occur to a small extent 
even in correct working. 

It has been established by the researches of Lunge and Naef , 
Schertel and others, that even in the first chamber a sulphuric 
acid is deposited which is very rich in nitrosyl-sulphuric acid. 
Further, it is known that the concentration of the sulphuric acid 
in the chambers varies only from 55 to 65 per cent, and that the 
denitration of the chamber acid by dilution with cold or hot water 
or steam is only very incomplete. On the other hand, experiments 
made to employ the Glover tower as a production tower have 
shown that its zone of denitration produces 200 times as much 
acid as the same space in the chamber, f 

The formation of sulphuric acid in the Glover tower and in the 
chambers results through the decomposition of the nitrosyl- 
sulphuric acid formed first, somewhat as follows : — 

2HSNO5 -fHaO =2H2S04 +N0 +NO2. 

* The nitrogen dioxide for this purpose is made from nitric acid or sodium 
nitrate. There is required about one- thirtieth of the amount, which alone would 
oxidise sulphur dioxide to sulphuric acid. 

■f [This is denied by some good authorities. — Tr.] 
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According to Trautz, in HgO — H2SO4 mixtures this reaction 
proceeds faster, the greater the concentration of the water, which 
is a necessary consequence of the equations deduced on page 15, 
since 

— =yfe-C . -C 

dt nitrosyl-sulphuric acid water. 

■ 

The greater the concentration of the water the greater must 

dx 
be — . The smaller the concentration of the H2SO4 and the 
dt 

greater the concentration of HSNO5, the greater is the amount 

of NO2, but in no case does the hydrolysis of nitrosyl-sulphuric 

acid take place in such a simple manner as above, and we have 

rather to deal here with the superposition of a series of single 

reactions. At the same time for a series of different mixtures of 

sulphuric acid and water Trautz obtained constant values for k 

in the formula 

k=-. log. 



t' ^' [a—x) 

when a is the initial concentration, and x the amount of the 
nitrosyl-sulphuric acid which has been decomposed at time t. 
The concentration of the water is taken as constant on account of 
its very much higher value ; consequently the reaction will take 
place as an apparently mono-molecular one. In very dilute 
mixtures of sulphuric acid and water, the hydrolysis takes place 
so rapidly that only the velocity of evolution of nitric oxide 
from the supersaturated solution is measured. 

Trautz does not consider as correct the view put forward by 
Lunge and Sorel that formation and decomposition of nitrosyl- 
sulphuric acid proceed at different places in the chamber process 
and are therefore determined by different concentration and 
temperature conditions ; for, if this were the case, proportionately 
little acid would be produced in the Glover tower, since here the 
hydrolysis of the strong nitrosyl-sulphuric acid solutions is too 
small on account of the too small dilution, or more correctly on 
account of the varying concentration. Therefore in the Glover 
tower the greater part of the sulphuric acid must be produced 
otherwise than by local and separate formation and hydrolysis. 
Now out of many possible ways it appears most likely that 
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nitrosyl-sulphuric acid is simultaneously formed and decomposed 
at the same place, or that it passes through (S03H)2NO. The 
latter explanation has the advantage of accounting better for the 
simultaneous concentration and formation of sulphuric .acid, the 
more so since the suitable concentration coincides with the lower 
concentrations in the Glover tower where denitration occurs. A 
similar explanation holds good for the chambers. Here also the 
differences in water concentration are proportionally small. We 
must agree with this newer theory with the reservation that 
nitrosyl-sulphuric acid is hydrolysed by rather weak sulphuric 
acid, not in the solid form, but already dissolved in strong 
sulphuric acid. Trautz attempted to decide the question of 
the formation of nitrosyl-sulphuric acid by experiments on 
its velocity of formation. He found that both under the 
conditions of the chamber and at ordinary temperatures, 
nitrosyl-sulphuric acid instantly results from SOg, O, NO or 
NO2, and a little water, while with more water a solution 
of nitrosyl-sulphuric acid is instantly produced, somewhat 
as follows : — 

2S02+2N02+H20+0=2HNS05, 
or 3S02+2N02+2H20+02=H2S04+2HNS05. 

As Trautz showed, hydrolysis also leads to an equilibrium im- 
measurably fast. The question as to the intermediate existence 
of nitrosyl-sulphuric acid has not been decided, in so far as it 
cannot be established whether the main reaction is the direct one 
or the one with the intermediate stage. To formulate the theory 
of the chamber process provisionally, Trautz recommends that 
those reactions should be registered which can be proved to occur 
under chamber conditions, and that that theory should be 
preferred which allows as many as possible of the reactions, 
proved to take place, to be deduced from the fewest possible 
peculiarities of the substances under consideration. Trautz puts 
forward the following scheme for the reactions occurring in the 
chamber and in the Glover tower, taking into consideration 
the observation of Raschig that nitrogen compounds containing 
hydroxyl linked to nitrogen have the tendency to give con- 
densation products with sulphuryl derivatives. All the following 
reactions proceed immeasurably fast : the simplest molecular 
coefficients have been taken. 
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(i) NO+N02+HjO-^2NOOH. 

(2) NOOH+HSO3H 



NOOH+HSO,H 



>2NOSOsH*+2H.O-^ 



(3) l^N0<;'g^»JJ+N0+2H,0. 

(4) NO<^g;2+Xo-^3NO+2H,SO,. 

(5) 2NO+0+2H2S04->2N02S03H+H20. 

(6) 2ONO. SO3H + 2H2O + N0(S03H) 2->4H2S04 + 3NO 

quite analogous to 4. 

(7) ONO.S03H+H20=H2S04+NO.OH 

(according to Lunge). 

Combining 7, 2, 3, and 4, we have the net equation : — 

(8) 2S02.0HONO+S02+2H20=3H2S04+2NO 

(according to Lunge). 
Further, 

(9) 2NO+02=2N02 (Lunge, Porschnew), giving as the total 
equation for the whole process : 

2NO + 0+.H20 + S02 = H2SO, + 2NO. 

Thus here NO is the catalyte which falls out from the net 
equation. It is still undecided whether besides the above 
reactions the following do not also take place, direct, as suggested 
by Lunge. 

(10) 2NO+H20+2S02+30=2N02.S03H. 

(11) S02+HN03vapour=N02.S03H. 

(12) S02+NO.OH+0=S020HN02. 

(13) 2S02+NO+N02+02+H20=2N02.S03H. 

(14) 2S02+2N02+0+H20=2HSN05. 

According to Trautz, on account of the immeasurable velocity 
it is undecided which of the above reactions preponderate, and it 
is possible, indeed probable, that a large number of other unknown 
reactions may also occur. The cause of this is to be sought in the 
extraordinary variety of condensation products which are fur- 
nished by the acids of nitrogen with sulphuric acid. 

The oxygen-carrying action of nitric oxide is technically useful 
in the chamber process, but this action may also prove incon- 

* Nitrososulphonic acid (quite hypothetical). 
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venient, as in the case of the preparation of nitro-glycerine and 
other explosives, when traces of nitrous acid cause excessively 
dangerous spontaneous decomposition of the explosive on account 
of the catalytic carrying of oxygen unless these traces are care- 
fully removed from the product. 

In the preparation of cyanides and thiocyanates and in Schloes- 
ing's method of transforming hydrochloric acid into chlorine, the 
reaction occurs by the alternate oxidation and reduction of 
nitrogen compounds. But in the latter process, as in the Weldon 
process, there is no pure catalytic transference of atmospheric 
oxygen, for external energy must be added ; the reason is that 
the free energy gradient would be negative, when forming 
chlorine and water from oxygen and solutions of hydrochloric 
acid as dilute as are used in the Weldon and in the Schloesing 
process. In the latter, energy is added in the form of heat, to 
concentrate the nitric acid obtained in a dilute state in the 
regeneration, and to concentrate the solutions of manganese 
nitrate, and also in the decomposition of this salt into manganese 
peroxide and nitrogen dioxide. 

The Weldon process depends on the evolution of chlorine from 
hydrochloric acid and pyrolusite : — 

MnOa + 4HCI = MnClg + 2H2O + Clg. 

V By treating the manganese chloride solution with lime a 

precipitate is obtained consisting of two molecules Mn(0H)2 and 
one molecule Ca(0H)2, which is oxidised by blowing in air. The 
manganese peroxide and lime precipitate thus obtained is 
separated from the calcium chloride solution which flows away, 
and this precipitate goes back to the process and thus in a certain 
way acts as oxygen carrier. Naturally the reaction with lime 
adds external energy, and this is a case of false catalysis. The 
Deacon process (p. 43) is a case of pure catalysis, in which the 
oxidation of the hydrochloric acid is effected by atmospheric 
oxygen alone with the intermediary of chlorides of copper. In 
the initial conditions of the Deacon process the free energy of 
formation of the hydrochloric acid gas is smaller than that of 
formation of water, and thus, in contradistinction to the earlier 
mentioned processes of Schloesing and Weldon, the decomposition 
of hydrochloric acid proceeds spontaneously, i.e. without addition 
of foreign energy, but the reaction cannot take place completely, 
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since the energy required for the decomposition of hydrochloric 
acid gas becomes greater the more dilute is the gas. Finally part 
of the hydrochloric acid must be again absorbed as such in water, 
and from the solution hydrochloric acid gas can be again obtained, 
e.g. by passing into concentrated sulphuric acid (Hasenclever). 
To transform the rest of the hydrochloric acid into chlorine it is 
necessary to add external energy, which is added in the form 
of heat when evaporating the sulphuric acid. Beyond cupric 
chloride the sulphate can also act as carrier ; both salts are 
extremely sensitive to poisons (anti-catalytes, cf. p. 47). We 
will consider the technically important application of the law 
of mass action to the Deacon process in a separate chapter. 

4. Other Theories of Catalsrtic Phenomena. Euler's Theory and 

the Adsorption Theory. 

According to Euler's theory the catalyte acts by increasing the 
concentration of the groups of ions reacting. Euler assumes that 
all reactions are ionic reactions. These are known to proceed with 
very great velocity, whenever the concentration of the ions is 
measurably great. The fact that ionisable substances, even when 
they act in non-aqueous solution or in the pure state, instantly 
exchange the atoms and atomic groups otherwise split off as ions, 
makes the use of catalytes unnecessary in the inorganic industries 
except when dealing with oxidation or reduction reactions. 
Euler's assumption is likewise not to be viewed as a general 
explanation of catalytic processes, but is only to be used in some 
cases for the explanation of catalytic action. Thus in general 
Euler's theory well explains the action of traces of moisture in 
catalytic reactions. For example the hydrolysis of esters 

R.COOR'+NaOH=R.COONa+R'.OH 

proceeds very rapidly in aqueous solution (for the hydrolysis of 
ethyl acetate at 25°, k=6-4) ; in absolute alcoholic solution the 
velocity of hydrolysis is about 1000 times smaller * ; small 
quantities of water cause an extraordinary acceleration of the 
velocity of hydrolysis — far more than would be calculated 
according to the law of mixtures. The addition of 5 per cent of 
water to an alcoholic solution raises the velocity of hydrolysis 30 



* R. Kremann, Monatsh. /. Chemie, 1905, 26, 279. 
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times. Again, the accelerating action of radium rays on the 
formation of water from an explosive oxygen-hydrogen mixture 
is explained by Edwards and Bergen on Euler's theory by the 
ionising action of radium rays on the reacting gases. 

The third explanation of catalytic action is specially interesting 
from the technical standpoint. According to this theory the 
catalyte adsorbs the reacting substances, when the reaction- 
velocity is greater in the state of solid solution or of an adsorption 
compound than in the gaseous state. The experiments of Pean 
St. Gilles and Bert helot show that on passing from the gaseous 
to the liquid state or to that of solid solution the reaction- 
velocity does in fact increase, and conversely that when the 
reacting substances pass into the gaseous state there is observed 
under the same conditions a retardation of the reaction-velocity. 
According to these authors the velocity of esterification in the 
liquid state is about looo times greater thsyi if the reacting 
substances, acid and alcohol, were in the gaseous state. Therefore 
the adsorption theory will be peculiarly applicable to the cases 
of gas reactions and dilute solutions in which the reaction is 
accelerated by a heterogeneous catalyte with a comparatively 
great surface. 

Among reactions of this type, beyond the frequently mentioned 
Deacon process, the catalytic action of finely divided platinum on 
gas reactions is of special technical interest. A good example is 
the action of platinum in the Dobereiner lamp or, in its modem 
modification, the automatic gas lighter. In both cases owing 
to the increased reaction-velocity a local combination occurs on 
the platinum of atmospheric oxygen with the combustible gas 
flowing over the platinum (hydrogen, illuminating gas). Beyond 
the acceleration by the catalytic action of the platinum there is 
also an acceleration due to the rise in temperature owing to the 
heat of reaction which is liberated. The reaction-velocity thus 
rises by co-operative influences until finally a temperature is 
attained at which the gas mixture ignites. We may further refer 
to the catalytic action of platinum in the contact process for 
sulphuric acid, to which we will return in a later chapter. In 
connection with the above-mentioned explanation of the catalytic 
action of platinum as a surface action, it is important that instead 
of platinum in such gas reactions finely divided metals of the 
platinum group can be used, or ferric oxide or even smooth, 
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though preferably rough, fragments of porcelain. But the 
intensity of the catalytic activity diminishes from the platinum 
metals to ferric oxide and more so to rough fragments of porcelain, 
while the smooth fragments exert an action which, though un- 
mistakable, is exceedingly small. Moreover, the adsorptive 
power of these catalytes for the reacting gases steadily decreases 
in the above series. Platinum also serves to carry atmospheric 
oxygen to methyl alcohol in the preparation of formaldehyde, and 
this cheap method has acquired great importance in the dye and 
leather industries, as well as for photography and disinfection. 
Platinum is used as a catalyte in the process proposed by Ostwald 
for the preparation of nitric acid or nitrates from ammonia. The 
activity of wood charcoal in the purification of alcohol is to be 
explained by surface action, whereby the oxidation of the fusel 
oils to acids and perhaps their esterification is catalytically 
accelerated. Surface action also explains the rapid oxidation of 
the organic matter contained in the effluent water of towns or 
works when this is filtered through coke which is then exposed 
to the air and acts as a carrier for the oxygen. Ferric oxide acts 
in the same manner as an oxygen carrier in the purification of 
sewage. According to Spring, catalytes also act in the self- 
purification of rivers by air and light. The activity of anti-cata- 
lytes can be well explained by the adsorption theory. Small 
quantities of sulphurous acid or dust prejudice the activity of the 
gas-lighter in the same way as small quantities of arsenic acid 
make the platinum inactive in the contact process for sulphuric 
acid. The fact that in comparison to the catalyte a considerably 
smaller quantity of the anti-catalyte can exert a retarding action 
is to be explained on the adsorption theory as signifying that 
even a small quantity of the anti-catalyte is enough to make the 
active surface of the catalyte inactive. The experiments of 
Bredig on the catalysis of hydrogen peroxide by platinum are 
especially suggestive for this explanation of anti-catalytic action. 
Hydrogen peroxide evolves oxygen by the catalytic action of 
platinum, but the same action is also exerted by many other 
foreign substances, such as dust, etc., which is technically impor- 
tant, since hydrogen peroxide is used for bleaching. Thus the 
bleacher has to take care that his hydrogen peroxide is not 
decomposed by catalytes. 

Bredig examined the theory of the catalysis of hydrogen 
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peroxide and the poisonous action of other substances on the 
catalytic action of platinum. To obtain results which were 
always comparable, instead of spongy platinum he employed a 
so-called colloidal solution of platinum which was obtained by 
kathodic disintegration by an arc under water. We will now 
briefly discuss the nature of colloidal solutions. 

5. Colloidal Solutions and the Catalsrtic Action of Colloidal Platinum. 

In colloidal solutions we are dealing with a subdivision of a 
solid substance which is so fine that it is impossible to separate the 
solid from the liquid by the ordinary methods of mechanical 
separation (decantation, filtration). In contradistinction to true 
solutions, which are homogeneous systems containing only one 
phase, colloidal solutions are heterogeneous two-phase systems 
containing the suspensive liquid and ultra-microscopically small 
solid particles. This lack of homogeneity becomes evident on 
considering the optical properties of a colloidal solution. True 
solutions, such as those of sodium chloride, are optically empty, 
i.e. a beam of light passing through remains invisible in the 
interior of the liquid ; in the interior of a colloidal liquid the path 
of the beam can be followed perfectly distinctly, as if it were in a 
dusty atmosphere. Further, colloidal solutions show no rise in 
boiling-point as do true solutions compared with the pure solvent, 
just as the boiling-point of water is not influenced by a suspension 
of quartz sand. A special characteristic of colloidal solutions, 
which is lacking in true solutions, is the phenomenon of coagula- 
tion. By addition of a definite quantity of electrolyte to colloidal 
solutions a separation can be effected of the ultra-microscopic 
particles from the suspensive liquid, since a filterable precipitate 
is then obtained. For any given colloidal solution, using a given 
electrolyte, there is a minimum addition which is necessary to 
separate the colloidal particles and the liquid maintaining them 
in suspension. This rninimum depends on the stability of the 
colloid and on the nature of the electrolyte. For example a 
solution of colloidal ferric hydroxide is rendered turbid by a 
definite minimum addition of Glauber's salt, and the ferric 
hydroxide separates out as a cornpact precipitate which can then 
be filtered. An analogous phenomenon -is the curdling of milk, 
a colloidal solution of casein, by the addition of acid, or by the 
acid which results on souring. The colloidal particles of a solution 
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contain a certain amount of adsorbed water, and a state of 
equilibrium sets in between it and the solvent. If the solution 
contains an electrolyte of a concentration less than that cor- 
responding to the limit of precipitation, the colloid adsorbs 
a more or less concentrated solution of electrolyte instead of 
pure water. If the solution contains several substances they will 
mutually influence one another and divide themselves in a definite 
ratio between solution and colloid. 

We will now return to the colloidal solution of platinum 
(platinum sol). This acts somewhat like platinum sponge ; only 
naturally in consequence of the enormously fine subdivision the 
active surface is considerably greater and is distributed so homo- 
geneously in the reaction liquid that we can actually introduce 
the conception of the concentration of the catalyte. According 
to what has been said above the catalytic action of the colloidal 
platinum solution is explained by considering that the reacting 
substances present in the solution are adsorbed by the colloid, 
and can react faster in this somewhat more concentrated system 
than in the dilute solution. The catalytic action of colloidal 
platinum in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide increases 
with rising quantities of platinum more rapidly than corresponds 
to a simple proportionality ; this is to be explained by the un- 
doubted heterogeneity of the catalyte, since the active surface 
increases more rapidly than the mass. Gold sol obtained in the 
same manner as platinum sol acts similarly, and one gram-atom 
of either of these colloidal metals in one million litres of water 
can still exert a marked accelerating action. There is quite a 
remarkable analogy between gold and platinum sols, and enzymes 
and blood, with respect to their property of being rendered in- 
active by small traces of certain poisons. 

The retarding action on platinum catalysis is still very appre- 
ciable on addition of : — 
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A very strong retarding action is also exerted by carbon 
monoxide, arsenuretted hydrogen, carbon bisulphide, and amyl 
nitrite which has become decomposed. Nitrous acid, pyrogallol, 
and arsenic acid are weaker, nitrobenzene, hydrofluoric acid, and 
ammonium fluoride still weaker, while potassium chlorate, sul- 
phuric acid, nitric acid, ether, alcohol, glycerol, amyl alcohol, 
etc., have practically no action. 

In the majority of cases there is an unmistakable agreement 
between the retarding action of the above *' poisons " on ferment 
and blood catalysis on the one hand and on platinum catalysis 
on the other hand, though there are exceptions. Phenomena of 
recovery take place in the retardation of platinum catalysis by 
HCN, CO, P, PH3, NagSOg, NHgOH, etc., which can be easily 
explained by the ready oxidisability of these substances. There 
are analogies to this in the case of enzymes. The behaviour of 
CO is especially characteristic, and it is particularly interesting 
that platinum sol which has recovered from CO poisoning is 
much more active than before. As in enzymes, the order of 
addition of poison and HgOg to the catalyte has often a great 
influence on the strength of the retardation, which is further 
affected by the '' time of incubation " of the poison with the 
platinum before adding the hydrogen peroxide. 

All these facts point to a striking analogy between contact 
action in the inorganic world and ferment action in the organic 
world. The latter catalytes, those which have been used from 
antiquity, are still of the greatest technical importance. Their 
action is apparently in no case associated with the life process. 
Certain moulds or bacteria each yield as a product of growth a 
quite definite protein-like substance (ferment, enzyme), which 
itself exerts a quite definite catalytic action. We may explain 
the catalytic activity of these substances by considering them 
as colloidal solutions which are thus catalytically active by sur- 
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face action. Further, the life process of the animal organism 
depends upon the action of such ferments. The small amounts 
of poisons which retard the life process and can bring it to a 
standstill act as anti-catalytes, and we have seen that compara- 
tively small quantities of these can make larger quantities of the 
catalyte inactive. It should be mentioned that those substances 
which we have found to be anti-catalytes in the catalysis of 
hydrogen peroxide are also poisons for numerous enzymes as 
well as for the human organism. We may note that research 
on the catalytic action of substances causing disease (anti- 
catalytes) has proved a great stimulus in chemical industry, and 
that the research methods of physical chemistry have afforded 
assistance of practical importance in the study of the catalytes 
of animal organisms, the toxins and antitoxins. 

6. The Catalsrtic Action of Ferments and of H and OH ions. 

One of the oldest ferments is diastase, a growth-product of 
germinating grain, which has the power of rapidly bringing 
starch, especially in a pasty form, into solution with simultaneous 
hydrolysis, yi elding maltose : 

aCQHioOs),, +nH20 =nCi2H220ii. 

This saccharified starch is employed for the manufacture of 
alcohol or alcoholic drinks by using pure yeast cultures containing 
zymase as the active enzyme. Recently, instead of the yeast 
ferment, the mould ferment of Japanese Sake has been employed, 
which yields a ferment exerting the combined action of diastase 
and zymase, and therefore simultaneously saccharifying starch 
and fermenting the sugar so obtained. Two mould ferments 
(species of Citromyces) yield a ferment which is capable of 
smoothly oxidising sugars to citric acid. The Bacillus Acidi 
Lactici is used in practice in the preparation of lactic acid. The 
hydrogen ions of the lactic acid produced, on reaching a con- 
centration of about I per cent, act as anti-catalytes, so that, 
when manufacturing the acid, calcium carbonate is added, by 
which means the whole of the sugar is transformed into lactic 
acid. The active organisms in the manufacture of acetic acid 
(Bacterium Aceti) and in fermentation in tanning and similar 
processes, have been carefully studied, and the results have led 
to certain technical improvements. The bacteria of the root 
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nodules of leguminous plants are cultivated industrially and 
supplied to farmers as " nitragin/' which favours the cissimilation 
of atmospheric nitrogen. The part played by pepsin and trypsin 
in digestive fermentation is of less industrial importance, though 
this will not be the case when we are enabled by their aid to 
split up proteins outside the organism to such an extent that true 
peptones can be supplied to the sick and feeble in a really palat- 
able form. According to Connstein, Hoyer, and Wartenberg, the 
ferment contained in castor-oil seeds breaks up fats (glycerine 
esters of oleic, palmitic, and stearic acids) into fatty acids and 
glycerol. This process might play a considerable part in very 
different branches of chemical industry, since on the one hand 
the glycerol is more easily obtained than from the lyes of ordinary 
soap-boiling (cf. cap. VII, 5), and on the other hand the free 
fatty acids can be transformed into their alkali salts (soaps), 
using only alkali carbonates instead of hydroxides ; the con- 
sumption of alkalis would be restricted, and that of the carbonates 
would be increased, which would give rise to a contest between 
the electrolytic process and the ammonia-soda process. While 
this is a case of replacing one of the oldest purely chemical pro- 
cesses by one in which the ferments formed by organisms are 
employed, the usual course of technical development is the re- 
verse, the replacement of organic by more vigorous inorganic 
catalytes. Thus the catalytic action of hydrogen ions is used 
in the decomposition of fats' for candle-making. This decom- 
position also takes place by water alone, at a high temperature ; 
but this temperature can be considerably lowered, with corre- 
sponding economy of fuel, by adding a small quantity of calcium 
ions insufficient to form a lime soap, or of hydrogen ions in the 
form of sulphuric acid. Benzene-sulphonic acid is another cata- 
lyte which is used technically in this reaction. A small quantity 
of free acid is also required in the decomposition of fats by 
ferments. The saccharification of starch, which has been already 
mentioned, can also be effected by dilute sulphuric acid. In this 
way starch sugar is obtained, which is itself of industrial import- 
ance, but can also be used for the manufacture of pure dextrose. 
Hydrochloric acid is used in the manufacture of starch syrup from 
starch, and nitric or hydrochloric acid in that of dextrine. The 
catalytic acceleration of the hydrolysis of cane sugar is important 
industrially as leading to invert sugar, which is used as a per- 
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missible addition in the manufacture of wine. But on the other 
hand the inversion of cane sugar by hydrogen ions may prove 
undesirable, and in obtaining cane sugar care must be taken that 
it is not inverted by the carbonic or sulphurous acid used for 
saturation. The catalytic action of OH ions is employed in the 
manufacture of browning. According to P. Rohland* OH ions 
retard the velocity of oxidation of iron, and this is the cause of 
the stability of iron in ferroconcrete, which yields OH ions by 
hydrolytic production of lime. 

7. Catalytic Action in other Important Technical Processes of 
Oxidation, Reduction, Substitution and Condensation. 

Copper compounds, like platinum compounds, serve as oxygen 
carriers in the preparation of formaldehyde from methyl alcohol. 

Formation of methyl violet from dimethyl-aniline and dimethyl- 
toluidine with access of air occurs at 60° : — 

4CeH3N (CH3) 2 + 2C,H4. CH3. N (CH3) , + 3O2 
= 2[C,H,N(CH3)J3.C0H+4H20. 

Cuprous chloride acts here (perhaps also the phenol which is 
used as well) as oxygen carrier for the free atmospheric oxygen ; 
copper sulphate acts as carrier for the oxygen of potassium 
chlorate when this is used as an oxidiser instead of atmospheric 
oxygen. When copper dissolves fairly rapidly in dilute sulphuric 
acid, as in the preparation of copper sulphate from black copper, 
or when copper easily yields copper sulphate with sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen, as in the absorption of waste gases from the parting 
of gold, the carrying of oxygen by copper salts plays an important 
part. In the Russell process metallic silver is brought into solu- 
tion by a solution of sodium copper thiosulphate. Here again, 
as Bodlander remarks, the catalytic action of the copper oxide 
separated on access of air appears to play a part in the accelera- 
tion of the process, in addition to the increase in the free energy 
of the process due to copper being more easily displaced by silver 
than hydrogen. We have already seen that ferric oxide, es- 
pecially in the active form produced by the decomposition of 
ferric sulphate, has been proposed as a catalyte in the contact 
process. The catalytic action of ferric oxide appears also to 
accelerate the oxidation of the residual sulphur in roasting 

* Z. f. Elektroch., 15, 865. 
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pyrites. Iron appears to exert an influence in the roasting of zinc 
blende, since in the presence of much iron more sulphate is 
produced, though this is a point which calls for further re- 
search. It is easy to follow the cycle of intermediate reactions 
in the removal of sulphur compounds from illuminating gas when 
oxygen or air is added to the gas before purification ; in this 
case the ferric oxide in the purifying mass is the catalyte. Again, 
ferric oxide carries the active oxygen of the saltpetre used to 
purify caustic soda from sulphides and thiosulphates. Ferric 
oxide is also a catalyte for atmospheric oxygen in the oxidation 
of naphthalene to phthalic acid and benzoic acid in presence of 
alkalis at 200°. It was accidentally discovered that mercury acts 
as a carrier in the oxidation of naphthalene fo phthalic acid by 
the oxygen of sulphuric acid, in the same manner as it carries 
the oxygen of the concentrated sulphuric acid in the Kjeldahl 
process for the determination of nitrogen in organic substances, 
the acid itself yielding sulphur dioxide. Phthalic acid is the 
starting-point in the preparation of artificial indigo, and this 
convenient method for obtaining it from the cheap naphthalene 
first rendered possible the victory of artificial over natural indigo. 
Vanadium compounds should be mentioned as technically im- 
portant catalytes, which have also been proposed as oxygen 
carriers in the contact process for sulphuric acid. In the prepara- 
tion of aniline black, the oxygen of the chromic acid is carried 
to the aniline by vanadious chloride as well as by copper com- 
pounds. In the manufacture of fuchsine the earlier method of 
oxidising the mixture of aniline and toluidine with arsenic acid 
has been mostly replaced by oxidation with nitrobenzene, so that 
fuchsine is now arsenic-free. Ferric chloride is preferably used 
as carrier for the oxygen of the nitrobenzene, though ammonium 
vanadate can also be used. 

Reductions. 

Organic substances can be reduced purely chemically by 
using different metals and different solvents ; different actions 
are obtained according as to whether sodium, sodium amalgam, 
aluminium amalgam, zinc, tin, or iron are used. In those cases 
in which reduction is effected not by the metal itself, but by the 
hydrogen displaced, we can speak of catalysis in two senses : — 

{a) Hydrogen is separated on different metals at different 
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rates. When it is rapidly evolved it has a smaller reducing power 
than when it is slowly evolved and possesses a higher energy- 
content in consequence of its higher concentration. Since this 
difference in the reducing hydrogen is dependent on the different 
catalytic activity of the metal, this is a case of catalysis. 

(6) But even when we have to deal with molecular hydrogen, 
and the energy-content is the same, the velocity of reduction 
is different, as Sabatier has shown, according as to whether 
platinum, copper, or nickel is used as a carrier ; without any 
catalyte the velocity is much too low. The direct reduction of 
nitrobenzene by the free hydrogen of water gas has been pro- 
posed technically, using copper as a carrier. Oleic acid and its 
glyceride, tri-olein, are transformed into stearic acid and its 
glyceride, tri-stearin, by free hydrogen in presence of nickel. 
If this process proves technically feasible in the long run, a 
waste product obtained in large quantities in stearin manufacture 
can be usefully employed.* Nickel and iron act as catalytes in 
the reduction to carbon and carbon dioxide of carbon monoxide, 
which, as we have seen (p. 36), is unstable at rather low 
temperatures. In furnace working, as in the Siemens-Martin 
process, when the heating gas is pre-heated in heat accumulators, 
this effect frequently causes trouble on account of the finely 
divided carbon which separates. Among non-metallic reducers 
phosphorus is much used : as is well known, iodine is used as 
a carrier in this case. 

Substitutions. 

Catalytes are employed in substitution processes of technical 
importance. In many cases the replacement of hydrogen by a 
halogen takes place with the velocity of an ionic reaction, but in 
other cases it has to be accelerated by carriers, such as iodine in 
chlorination reactions. Metallic chlorides, such as antimony 
chloride, are also much used as chlorine carriers. Aluminium 
chloride (also ferric or other chlorides) is used in the Friedel- 
Krafft reaction for the substitution of hydrogen by alkyls. 
Hydrochloric, or sulphuric, acid can be considered as a catalyte in 
the preparation of dimethyl-aniline from methyl alcohol and 
aniline, though it acts as a condensing agent to a comparatively 
very small extent as well ; this applies to the hydrochloric acid 

♦ [A most interesting lawsuit upon Nermann's patent 15 15 of 1903, dealing 
with this question, is going on while this book is in the press. — Ty.] 

F 
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or zinc chloride in the formation of Malachite green from dimethyl- 
anihne and benzaldehyde with exit of water. Small quantities 
of benzoic or acetic acid exert a purely catalytic action in the 
preparation of aniline blue, when three hydrogen atoms of the 
rosaniline are replaced by the phenyl groups of the aniline with 
exit of ammonia. 

We may mention finally the elimination of the diazo group by 
Sandmeyer's reaction, using the catalytic action of cuprous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, or by Gattermann's method, 
using copper and hydrochloric acid. This is of technical 
interest, because in preparing diazo dyes copper vessels have to 
be avoided, in order to prevent the Gattermann-Sandmeyer 
reaction from taking place. 

8. Pseudo-catalysis. The Drying of Linseed Oil.* 

The drying of linseed oil is a technical example of pseudo- 
catalysis, essentially consisting in an absorption of oxygen which 
can be accelerated by the so-called siccatives, such as the oxides 
of manganese, lead, and zinc. Time measurements of the oxygen 
absorption showed that the connection between time and amount 
transformed could be represented by an S-shaped curve, which is 
typical of auto-catalytic processes. The catalyte formed by the 
reaction itself accelerates the reaction-velocity to an increasing 
extent till finally towards the end of the reaction the moment of 

slackening comes, due to the continually 
decreasing concentration of the reacting 
substance ; this causes the S-shaped course 

dx 
of the -— curve *!' (I, Figure 8), whereas in 

dx 
normal mono- or bi-molecular reactions -— 

dt 

steadily decreases (curve II, Figure 8). The 

curve takes the same course as II, only more 

rapidly, when the auto-catalyte is present at 

Fig. 8. the beginning of the reaction in such an 

excess, that the amount formed during the reaction can be 




* A. Genthe, Zeiis. f. angew. Chetnie, 1906, 19, 2087. 

dx 
t -J- being given by the slope of the curve at any point x. 
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neglected (curve III, Figure 8). Naturally there can be all 

dfX 
possible intermediate types of curve between curves II and III. 

dx , ^^ 

The -j: curve will exhibit a more or less marked S-shape according 

to the smaller or larger initial concentration of the auto-catalyte. 
Calling a the initial concentration of the substance to be oxidised, 
% the amount oxidised by time t, and m the concentration of the 
auto-catalyte present at time o, we have for the reaction-velocity 

dx 

— =k(m+x) {a—x). 

dt 

In fact in some experiments Genthe did observe a satisfactory 

constancy of k. However, even though the same sample of 

linseed oil was used, very different values had to be inserted for a 

and m ; according to Genthe this is due to a reaction which occurs 

together with the main reaction ; this side-reaction, favoured by 

light and higher temperatures, and dependent on the oxygen 

concentration, is a combustion of the organic substance, which 

is generally slow. An acceleration of the drying process takes 

place by the addition of siccatives, such as manganese and lead 

dx 
compounds, to linseed oil ; yet the S-shape of the -— curve is still 

dt 
maintained. From what has been said above, the S-shape would 
have disappeared if these siccatives acted primarily on the 
oxidation process. A small acceleration was also observed by 
acids (H ions) and alkalis (OH ions), yet the S-shape of the curve 
was not affected. Thus Genthe assumed that the auto-catalyte 
has a peroxide-like character, and he confirmed this assumption 
by adding to the linseed oil typical peroxides such as benzene super- 
oxide and ethyl peroxide (in the form of oxidised ether), when a 
very strong accelerating action was produced. Yet here again 
the S-shaped form of the curve was maintained. Experiments 
with turpentine oil have been of decisive importance. Engler and 
Weissberg closely studied its peroxide action and proved that a 
transference of active oxygen to other substances can occur by 
simple mixture. Old turpentine oil naturally contains more 
peroxide than when freshly distilled. Now Genthe found that old 
turpentine oil did, in fact, exert an extraordinarily high accelera- 
tion of the drying, while fresh turpentine oil was almost without 
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any influence. At the same time the S-shape of the curve was 
maintained ; this was due to the insufficient concentration of the 
catalyte contained in the turpentine oil, since only 5 per cent of 
old turpentine oil had been added. However, the expected 
shape of the curve was* obtained by using in the experiments a 
mixture of fresh linseed oil with oxidised linseed oil, which thus 
already contained a considerable quantity of auto-catal5rte. 
Genthe found that within the limits investigated the reaction was 
independent of the oxygen concentration ; this behaviour has 
often been observed in peroxide formation, and it supports the 
assumption that the auto-catalytes in drying are peroxide-like 
compounds. This assumption of peroxide formation is further 
supported by Genthe's observation of the enormous acceleration of 
the drying process by light, which greatly accelerates all aut oxida- 
tion processes. It is mainly the rays of short wave-length which 
appear to be those of special activity, in agreement with the 
experience of painters that green, blue, and specially white colours 
are good driers, while red, brown, and specially black are bad 
driers. Oxidised turpentine oil preserves its peroxide action and 
only loses it on rather long heating at rather high temperatures. 
Linseed oil behaves similarly. Genthe found the so-called blown 
varnishes, e.g. linseed oil which has previously formed peroxide, 
are even superior in drying power to linseed oil treated with 
siccatives, owing to the sufficient quantity of the catalyte present. 
Linseed oil assumes a varnish-like character at room temperature 
after a sufficiently long time, while oil which has been heated too 
strongly {" dead-boiled *' varnish) loses its drying power owing to 
the destruction of the catalyte. The observed acceleration of the 
drying process by acids is in favour of the assumption that the 
auto-catalyte of linseed oil is to be considered as a peroxide. 
Fahrion * leaves it an open question whether the reaction is to be 
considered hemi-molecular, according to Engler and Weissberg, 
or molecular. On the former assumption siccatives would be 
considered as autoxidisers. However, since, according to the 
experiments mentioned earlier, siccatives must be considered as 
pseudo-catalytes, which accelerate the production of the peroxide- 
like auto-catalytes exerting a primary effect, we must assume the 
autoxy-catalysis to be molecular. There is an organic analogy for 



* Chemiker Zeit., 1903, 27, 1196. 
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the pseudo-catalytic action of siccatives, such as manganese and 

lead compounds ; this is rhusoUin oleate, a manganiferous ferment 

occurring in the Japanese Lac tree (Rhus vemicifera). Its 

accelerating action on drying is very intense, about equal to that 

of light. It acts as a pseudo-cat alyte, since the S-shape of the 

dx 
, curve is maintained. 

dt 

9. Velocity of Crystallisation. Vitrification and Devitrification. 

A distinction, which the present author believes to be un- 
necessary, is frequently drawn between catalytic phenomena and 
the action of crystal nuclei in bringing about the crystallisation 
of supersaturated solutions * and supercooled liquids, f The 
action of the crystal nucleus is also catalytic (determined by its 
surface action), since we are dealing with the acceleration of a 
process which occurs spontaneously. By the action of the nuclei 
the active surface steadily increases during crystallisation, so 
that to a certain extent we are dealing with a special case of auto- 
catalysis, though a proportionality with the active surface of the 
solid crystal cannot be traced. This is confirmed by the fact, 
among others, that crystals below a definite size — according to 
Ostwald, below io~^® to lo"^^ grms. — do not possess the power 
of inducing crystallisation, i.e. with too small a surface of the 
inducing crystal, the initial acceleration of the crystallisation 
process is too small to bring about any noticeable effect in a reason- 
able time. The phenomena of the crystallisation of such unstable 
solutions or liquids are technically important in connection with 
devitrification, which has been studied by Guertler,J and 
Tammann.§ Tammann distinguishes between the liquid, solid 
crystalline, and also amorphous states of aggregation, but it 
appears to the present author to be difficult to fix any marked 
boundary between a supercooled liquid and an amorphous 
substance. The difference in viscosity is decisive ; but since this 
property always changes with temperature we will adopt the 



* Solutions containing more dissolved salt than corresponds to the solubility 
at a given temperature. 

f Substances which are in the liquid state below the equilibrium-temperature 
of solid and Uquid. Supercooled liquids and supersaturated solutions are thus un- 
stable systems. 

X Zeit. f. anorg. Chemie, 40, 268. 

§ Z. /. Elektroch., 1904, 532. 
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proposal of Ostwald and consider such amorphous substances, like 
glass, as liquids of high viscosity. Some molten substances, 
especially when rapidly cooled, can be obtained in the form of 
such isotropic vitreous bodies. We will now consider how the 
spontaneous crystallisation of supercooled liquids takes place, 
and what are the conditions to be fulfilled, to transform a sub- 
stance into this vitreous amorphous state. The spontaneous 
crystallisation of a supercooled liquid depends on two factors : — 

{a) On the spontaneous power of crystallisation. This is 
determined, and can be measured, by the number of 
centres of crystallisation which are formed per unit 
of time in unit mass of the liquid. 

(b) On the velocity with which the boundary between liquid 
and crystal is shifted. 

Tammann^comes to the conclusion that, even on highly super- 
cooling, crystallisation never takes place homogeneously through- 
out the whole mass of the liquid, but only at certain points, the 
centres of crystallisation. Crystal threads, often arranged 
radially, grow outwards from these centres and, when continued, 
a sphere, a segment of a sphere, a spherical crystal results. In 
some substances the number of these spherical crystals, each of 
which contains a centre of crystallisation, can be readily deter- 
mined by counting. For this purpose the substance is enclosed 
in a thin-walled glass tube, warmed above, and then rapidly 
cooled 40 to 80° below, the melting-point. After some time the 
spherical crystals formed can be counted. If this takes too long, 
the tube is warmed to a temperature at which the number of 
centres is very small, but the velocity of crystallisation is so 
great that the counting is ended after a few minutes. With 
greater supercooling the number of centres per time and tempera- 
ture unit first increases, but then, at temperatures 100° below 
the melting-point, again decreases rapidly. The number of 
centres in ^ c.c. Betol (M.P. 95°), forming within two minutes 
at various temperatures, is shown graphically in Figure 9. The 
number of centres of crystallisation is a measure of the stability 
of the supercooled liquid. The more there are, the greater is 
the tendency of the liquid to change its state of aggregation. 
As the supercooling increases, the stability of the liquid first 
decreases, but then rises considerably as supercooling goes on. 
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To determine the velocity of crystallisation, the molten liquid is 
supercooled in a U-tube and inoculated at one end with a crystal 
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nucleus. As time goes on the crystal surface can be distinctly 
seen growing. Figure lo is obtained by plotting crystallisation- 
velocity V against temperature. At first, in the range A, when 
supercooling is slight, V is small. It increases in the range B, 
despite the fact that 
the temperature of the 
bath is lower. The 
reason is that, owing to 
the considerable heat of 
crystallisation, layers of 
liquid which are qi ite 
far away from the 
crystallising layer are 
heated to the temper- 
ature of the melting-point. Within the range A the pene- 
tration of the crystal nuclei into the layers which are too 
warm, owing to the insufficiently rapid removal of heat, is 
retarded. But V also increases when, as is the case in the 
range B, the removal of heat increases with falling temperature. 
On further decrease of temperature in the range C just so much 
crystallises at the visible boundary, that owing to the heat of 
crystallisation the temperature of melting is just established in a 
thin layer. In accordance with this the velocity of crystallisation 
is independent of the temperature. Finally at lower temperatures, 
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when the whole quantity present in a cross-sectional element 
crystallises out, the heat of crystallisation is no longer sufficient 
to raise the temperature of the boundary layer to the melting- 
point. Corresponding to this fall of temperature at the crystal- 
lisation boundary, V diminishes with increasing supercooling 
until it finally reaches quite a small value. Thus by sufficiently 
rapid cooling the crystallisation of a supercooled liquid can be 
brought to a standstill. If the maximum V is less than 3 mm. per 
minute, the heat liberated per unit of time is usually not sufficient 
to keep the temperature at the crystallisation boundary constant 
at the melting-point over a range of temperature. The con- 
sequence is that the range C (Figure 10) shrinks to a point. 
Substances showing a rather high velocity of crystallisation 
further exhibit a special temperature range D, which is lacking 
in substances for which V is smaller. 

In this temperature range stationary velocities corresponding 

to the temperature of the bath cannot be realised under the 

ordinary conditions of conduction of heat ; the heat 

liberated at the crystallisation boundary is here too 

large for the bath temperature to be steadily maintained 

at the boundary under given conditions of conduction 

of heat. Consequently from certain values of V onwards 

g there is observed a sudden rise to its maximum value. 

In the range D the process of crystallisation can proceed 

°' '^^"^^' with continual acceleration until it even becomes of an 




explosive character. If a supercooled liquid in the U- 
tube is slowly brought to a higher temperature V first increases 
slowly as the bath temperature rises {a^, a^ in Figure 11). 

V thus attains a value at which the heat liberated is too great 
to allow of a stationary value of V, so that V is accelerated and 
in a few seconds rises to the constant maximum value (ag, ^3). 
Below A B all velocities are stationary, and above A B not 
stationary up to the maximum (^3, a^. These phenomena are 

important for the 

Devitrification 

of vitreous amorphous substances. If the temperature of such 
a substance is increased, devitrification will begin when the 
temperature range has been reached in which crystallisation 
centres are formed. It may happen that crystallisation centres 
of different polymorphic types of crystals are formed ; both 
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types of crystals can coexist after devitrification, though only 

one type may remain. In devitrification, owing to the heat . 

of crystallisation liberated, the temperature of the mass will vary 

according to whether the maximum V of the type which forms 

spontaneously is small or great. The rise in temperature A^ 

occurring at the greatest V during devitrification is determined 

by the value of the heat of crystallisation r and the specific heat 

c 
p of the crystals which form : — 




Fig. 12. 



Thus, for example, if the heat of crystallisation is 50 Cal. per 
grm. and the specific heat of the crystals is 0-25 Cal. per grm., 
the temperature may rise by 200° during devitrification, if V is 
high. If the temperature at the beginning of the formation of 
crystallisation centres is 500° it 

*^ ^ nSOO 

would then rise during devitrifica- 
tion to 700° and the substance -j" 
would therefore begin to glow. ^ 
This phenomenon can be easily 
observed with NagSiOg. When ■ 
soda is melted with SiOg (less 
than 2 grms.) and heated to 500°, 
a few crystallisation centres are 
formed, and as V is considerable, 
the glass soon glows. The diagram in Figure 12 shows the 
relation between rise in temperature and time. The branch of 
the curve a, b, c shows the rise in temperature due to the addition 
of heat from outside. If no devitrification took place the tempera- 
ture of the glass would not rise above 500° or 550°. However, 
when spontaneous crystallisation begins, a sudden rise in tempera- 
ture takes place along the branch of the curve c, e, f. If during 
devitrification the melting-point is reached, the temperature 
then remains constant for a long time until the mass is all 
crystallised. In the case of sodium metasilicate the melting-point 
(1055°) is not attained and a decrease again takes place from e. 
Here the heat of crystallisation per grm. at 20° is 29 Cal. The 
specific heat is 0-197 between 20° and 100°. This gives a calculated 
rise in temperature of 149°, while at 520° the observed value is 
160°. The structure of the devitrified mass is determined by 
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the number of crystallisation centres and the value of the 
maximum V. 

Let us now consider the relation between spontaneous crystal- 
lisation power S, the velocity of crystallisation V, and the 
viscosity rj. The viscosity of the liquid increases with the super- 
cooling and frequently in a small range of temperature passes 
through all values from those of a syrupy liquid to those of a solid 
mass which is not deformed by the action of small forces. When 
the temperature is further lowered the mass becomes hard and 
brittle ; this solidification occurs about 90° below the melting- 
point. The interdependence of the three properties S, V, and rj 

can be seen from Figure 13. 
We see that after rapidly cool- 
ing past the temperature range 
in which numerous crystalli- 
sation centres are formed, the 
viscosity is very high. No 
crystallisation centres are then 
formed in the brittle vitreous 

Melting Point Temperature -^ — maSS. If thcSC haVC formcd 

^^^•'^* during the supercooling they 

will still not grow in this temperature range owing to the 
extraordinarily slow velocity of crystallisation. Thus within 
this temperature range the substance is highly stable. If 
the viscosity is very high even at the melting-point, as is 
the case in many silicates rich in alumina, the maximum values 
of the spontaneous crystallisation power and the crystalli- 
sation velocity are small. The shape of the viscosity curve 
and its relative position to the spontaneous crystallisation 
power curve determines whether a substance can be drawn 
out into thin threads or blown into vessels in the same way 
as glass. For a substance to be worked like glass it is a 
necessary condition that the number of crystallisation centres 
must be very small in the temperature range in which the viscosity 
possesses the value best suited for working the viscous liquid. 
It is also important that the viscosity curve should not rise too 
steeply, since otherwise the temperature range, in which the 
liquid has the most suitable viscosity, is too small, which naturally 
renders working very difficult. If a in Figure 14 is the range of 
viscosity suitable for working, then there is a bigger range of 
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temperatures suitable for working in curve i (range 6), where the 

viscosity decreases slowly with temperature, than in curve 2 

(range c), where the viscosity rapidly 

decreases with temperature. For many 

purposes it is important to be able to 

control the number of crystallisation 

centres forming in a supercooled melt. 

If this can be done we can obtain any 

substance as a crystal conglomerate 

or in the amorphous state, as may be 

desired. Explosive antimony is the 

only one of the metals which has been 

obtained in this state. A magnetic 

or electric field or radium radiation have no influence here, 

but a great effect is produced by substances dissolved in the 

melt. Some of these added substances depress the number 

of crystallisation centres to zero even in the temperature 

range of the maximum. Others highly increase the number 

without changing the temperature of the maximum. Finally 

some exert practically no action in small quantities. Indifferent, 

i.e. insoluble, substances may exert no action or an increasing 

or diminishing action ; platinum nearly always increases the 

action. 

We may consider substances accelerating the formation of 
crystallisation centres as positive, and those retarding as negative, 
catalytes for the process of crystallisation, in the sense that such 
formation is still ultimately a question of reaction-velocity. We 
may consider in this way the content of calcium and aluminium 
silicates in glass, which according to Schott favour devitrification 
with separation of calcium and aluminium silicate. We will 
return later (caps. V, 5, and V, i) to the very similar catalytic 
influence of certain substances in the transformation of solid 
unstable to solid stable phases, e.g. the catalytic action of different 
metals on the changes of state in cast-iron and the mode of 
action of different substances in processes of hardening. 



CHAPTER III 

OTHER SPECIAL APPLICATIONS OF THE LAW OF MASS ACTION — 
THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON THE EQUILIBRIUM- 
CONSTANT 

1. The Deacon Process.* 

We have already mentioned incidentally (p. 43) that a tem- 
perature optimum must be sought in the Deacon process for 
chlorine. We will consider the theory of this process in some 
detail, choosing the experiments of Lunge as a basis. Lunge 
and Marmier passed dry mixtures of HCl and O or air over frag- 
ments of tiles which had been soaked in cupric chloride, dried 
and heated to temperatures of about 450° ; after the experiment 
the amount of HCl which had been decomposed was determined. 
Let X be the fraction of each mole HCl which is decomposed, 

giving - moles chlorine, and leaving (i —x) moles HCl undecom- 

posed. The degree of decomposition is 

CI2 _ X 
m\~2{i-x). 

This quotient represents the ratio of moles chlorine to moles 
hydrochloric acid, as well as the ratio of the volume percentages 
or of the partial pressures, which are proportional to the con- 
centration. The equation of the Deacon process is 

O2+4HCI Z^ 2H2O+2CI2. 
The equilibrium-constant of this process is 

P'HoO-P'cIs 

" ^^=const. 

POo-P'hci 



F. Haber, Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Eeactions, p. i8o. 
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Ph,o-Pci,_k .* 
P 02-Phci 

To introduce into this expression the degree of decomposition 

CI 

(the ratio —) we multiply numerator and denominator by 

HCl 
p* , and obtain 



CI, ^ H,0 



K 



Phci p'o, p*ci, p' 

or, introducing the value found above for the first quotient, 



2(1-^) P*n ^ CL P 



O 



2 



The magnitudes inside the root symbol may be partial 
pressures, volume percentages or moles per unit of volume, 
since the unit of measurement cancels out. The expression is 
simpler when the initial mixture is dry. In this case as much 

/h O 

chlorine as steam is produced, so that the expression ^ . — ?_ 



CI2 



has the value i. In this case, therefore. 



2(1-^'^) P*,. P 



O 



2 



The Deacon chlorine process obviously runs best technically 
when it produces much chlorine. The above formula tells us 
that this is the case when x is large, and x is large when at a 
given temperature K the equilibrium-constant is large. It 

may be concluded from the equation of equilibrium that a high 
excess of oxygen is favourable to decompose a high fraction of 
the hydrochloric acid present. In fact this is the case, but it is 
of little importance. As far as equilibrium is attained, the degree 
of decomposition is comparatively little influenced by excess 

* Kp is the equilibrium-constant at constant pressure. 
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of oxygen in the gas. For the partial pressure of the oxygen does 
not appear itself in the equations, but only its 4th root. If the 
partial pressure is 0-9 atmo. in one case, and only 0-05 atmo. 
in another, the 4th root is 0-974 ^^ the first case and 0-474 in 
the second. Thus changing the oxygen pressure by 18 times 
only about doubles the quotient. The degree of decomposition, 
which was about o-6 before, is now 0-75, i.e. it has risen from 
60 to 75 per cent. 

Lunge gives the composition of the initial mixture and its 
pressure, from which data the partial pressure of the oxygen in 
the final state can be calculated. Thus Lunge and Marmier 
found at 430° : — 

Initial gas : 8-5 % HCl, 91-5 % Og at 737 mm. pressure. 

Found a; =0-83. 

This gives for the HCl transformed: 0-83x8-5=7-05 cc, 
so that 3-52 cc. Clg, 3-52 cc. HgO result. 

1-76 cc. O2 are consumed. 

Thus the final gas has the composition (in cc.) : — 

Pressure 
Total CI2 HCl O2 H2O in mm. 

98-23 3-52 1-45 89-74 3-52 737 



Accordingly, 



8974 737^0.888 atmo. 

^2 98-23 760 
.'. p^^ =0-968 

/^ =2-44 

2(1— ;t:) 
•• -7- - .'-I =K =2-51. 

2(1-^) P*Q^ P 

"■ Similar experiments by Lunge at 480° give, with a similar 
calculation, 

[nitial gas 

2-0 

From what has been said as tojthe free energy of the Deacon 
process (p. 43), we shall have at 480° 



I'ressure 


Initial gas 








«<• 


in mm. 


HCl % 


02% 


X 


P*08 


X 

2(1-^) 


723 


42-2 


57-8 


077 


0-85 


1-67 
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.2 



o , ^ HoO*^ CL 27,300 
4-58 log. --^^ -^= 'J -37x2.3 log. 753 



+0-0033x753 -9-92, 
which gives 173 as the value of K . 

As we see, the agreement is quite good. We see from these 
experiments that the position of the equilibrium is more favour- 
able for preparing chlorine when working at lower temperatures, 
as we have already emphasised. Since in the Deacon process it 
is desired to oxidise the hydrochloric acid as far as possible to 
chlorine, the temperature is brought down as far as possible, 
but a limit is soon set by the reaction-velocity, which becomes 
too small in spite of the use of catalytes. Lunge and Marmier 
found it possible to detect quite a considerable reaction even 
at 310°, but practice has shown that the temperature must be 
raised above 400° to obtain useful results. In practice the 
common action of catalyte and temperature must be such that 
as the gas flows over the catalyte the technically important 
equilibrium is always produced. Lunge and Marmier took gas 
mixtures in which the oxygen varied from about the theoretical 
quantity to almost hundredfold excess. In the mixtures which 
only contained a little HCl, the transformation of a compara- 
tively small quantity was enough for equilibrium to be attained. 
The smaller the excess of oxygen the greater must be the 
amount transformed, for equilibrium to be attained. Now all 
the gas mixtures flow over the catalyte with approximately 
the same velocity. The obvious result is that at rather low 
temperatures the gas is further from equilibrium the closer 
its composition approximates to that of the theoretical 
mixture. This can be recognised by an abnormally high 
retrogression of the degree of decomposition with decreasing 
excess of oxygen. At higher temperatures, over 480°, this 
phenomenon does not take place so markedly, from which 
we may conclude that at this temperature the reaction- 
velocity is high enough to transform even the theoretical gas 
mixture as far as equilibrium, therefore to the greatest possible 
extent. 
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The following table gives the experiments of Lunge at 430° with 
dry initial gas : — 



Pressure 
in mm. 



%HCl 



%o, 



%N, 



p'o. 



2(1 -jrj 



K 



737 

737 
729 

735 

729 

725 
726 

725 
727 
725 



8-5 


91-6 




0-83 


0-97 


2-44 


21 -o 


79-0 




0-82 


0-93 


2-28 


34-1 


65-9 




o-8i 


0-88 


2-13 


5I-I 


48-9 




077 


o-8i 


1-68 


67-4 


32-6 




0-58 


071 


071 


83-1 


16-9 




0-39 


0-55 


0-32 1 


6-6 


19-5 


73-9 


079 


0-65 


1-38 


23-3 


i6-o 


607 


074 


0-58 


1-42 


26-0 


15-4 


58-6 


071 


0-57 


' 1-22 


35-1 


136 


51-3 


0-65 


0-53 


; 0-93 



2-51 

2-45 

2 42 

2-07 
I -GO 
0.58 

2-88 

2-45 
2-14 

175 



We may conclude from this table that, when using oxygen, 
equilibrium occurs at an HCl content of 35 per cent. If the 
oxygen is partially replaced by nitrogen by using air instead of 
oxygen the equilibrium is not quite attained even at 26 per cent 
HCl, and at 35-1 per cent HCl the transformation is distinctly 
far from equilibrium. This shows the favourable influence of 
an excess of oxygen on the reaction. Lunge and Marmier ex- 
pressed their surprise that in mixtures rich in hydrochloric acid, 

HCl 
showing an equal ratio ^ , the degree of decomposition is higher 



O 



2 



when using mixtures of air and hydrochloric acid, than with mix- 
tures of hydrochloric acid and oxygen ; such mixtures are for 
example : — 



HCl 


02 


N, 


HCl 
O2 


a 


72-5 


27-5 




4 
I-5I 


0-50 


35-1 


13-6 


51-3 


4 
1-55 


0-65 



We can readily see the cause of this phenomenon. The air 
mixture comes fairly near to equilibrium on account of its 
low acid content, while in the oxygen mixture the reaction- 
velocity is not high enough to effect the considerable change 
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necessary, in spite of the accelerating influence of the oxygen. 
A very similar application of the law of mass action can be made 
to the contact process for sulphuric acid. 

2. The Contact Process for Sulphuric Acid.'*' 

This reaction takes place according to the equation 

2862+02:^2803. 
The equilibrium-constant is 

Pso.Po, P- 

The quotient p^^ -^Pcn ^^ independent of the pressure, since 

the unit of measurement cancels from numerator and denomina- 
tor ; thus the ratio of the volume percentages or concentrations 
can be used. In what follows we will leave out the unit of 
measurement in this quotient. 

The process is carried out in practice to give the highest 
possible yield of 8O3. From the equation 

sor p^po, 

we see that the yield of SO3 at a given temperature will be more 
complete the greater the partial pressure of the oxygen in the 
final gas ; the constant K is greater the lower the temperature. 

At a very high temperature the formation of sulphur trioxide is 
always considerably limited by its high dissociation into sulphur- 
ous acid and oxygen, as is found by experience. The experiments 
of Bodenstein gave the following values for K at different 

temperatures t : — 

t° Kp 

450 i877t 

500 72-3ot 

528 31-3 

627 5*5 

727 1-8 

897 0-86 

* F. Haber, Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions, p. 191. 
t Knietsch. 
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On page 28 we deduced the equation 

dlnK O 

dt ~ RT2* 

This formula can be applied at once to gas reactions, taking 

K at constant volume (K ). The heat of reaction at constant 

^ v' 

volume only changes slowly with changing temperature, and it 
can be assumed without hesitation that at two temperatures 
tj and tg not too far apart it possesses the constant mean value 
Q . By integration between Ti and Tg we obtain 

RlnK , ,-RlnK , ,=Q (-L-L\ 
v{i) v(2) ^v^Ti tJ' 

In special cases the constant at constant volume K can be 

easily expressed in terms of the constant at constant pressure 
and vice versa. From the above we have 



K = 



SO3 



P SO2 v/p 



O 



2 



and p^ =0-0821 xTxC^ , 

where 0-0821 is the gas-constant in lit. atmo., p^^ the oxygen 

pressure in atmo., and C^. the oxygen concentration in moles per 
lit. Therefore ^ 



SO, I SO 



^.. = cr^- /^ =^rV ^— = ^ .x/o-o82xT. 

V SO2 JC^ SO2 / p_ p 



y 



'O2 'v//0, 

0-0821 xT 



The heat of reaction Q can be calculated from the value of 



V 

K at different temperatures given by Bodenstein and others, by 

the aid of this equation which represents the change of K with 

temperature. It is found to be 21,700 Cal., and is very constant 
for different temperatures. Haber deduces from Bodenstein's ex- 
periments the following expression for practical purposes : — 

RTlnK =2^70o_20-4. 
P T ^ 

The values of the equiUbrium-constant K at constant 

P 
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pressure, which is technically important when working at con- 
stant pressure, can be obtained for a given temperature by the 
above equation. Here, as in the Deacon process, technical in- 
terest is directed to the yield relative to the quantity of sulphur 
dioxide used. Calling this yield x, we have 

^"so^+so"; 

where SO3 and SO2 are the volumes of these gases in the final 
gas. The ratio SO3/SO2, occurring in our formula, is obtained 
from the above equation by cross-multiplying, when 

xS02+xS03=S03 
.*. (i — x)S03=xS02 

S03_ X " 

sdg I— x' 

We can thus write -=K , 

and knowing K we can calculate the yield. It is best to trans- 
form the equation, thus : — ' 

X 



= K — K .X .'. x = K . v/p^ — K .X. v/p^ 
p p P ^Oo p ^O. 



v/Po P P P 



or x{i + K ^/p^ ) =K v/p 

p ^2 P ^2 



x = 



'2 



i+Kp.Vpo^ 

The maximum theoretically attainable yield is loox per cent. 
We see from the formula that the yield obviously depends on 
the magnitude K , which again only depends on the tempera- 
ture. The above table shows that the influence of temperature 
is very considerable ; as may be calculated from the formula, 
K varies from 198 at 430° to 0-36 at 900°. On the contrary, 

the dilution of the gas in general has but little influence on the 
yield which can be attained, since the partial pressure of the 
oxygen in the final gas, which alone comes into question, exerts 
an influence measured not by its concentration, but by the 
square root of its concentration. 
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We will now consider the yield as a function of the initial 
gas. For practical purposes it is desirable to employ a formula 
in which the oxygen and SOg content of the initial gas take the 
place of the partial pressure p^ of the oxygen in the final gas. 

Such an expression can be readily obtained by taking 

a = % SO2 in initial gas 
b = %0 

• ' c = %N 

a+b+c=;ioo. 

As before, let x be the yield, i.e. the ratio of the sulphur trioxide 

produced to the amount which might have been produced, then 

since half a mole oxygen is used per mole SO2, o-5ax parts 

O2 of the b present will be required to form SOg. The volume 

thereby decreases from 100 to 100— o-5ax. If the total pressure 

remains at i atmosphere, the partial pressure of the oxygen in 

the final gas is 1. - 

^ b— O'Sax 

Pq. ^ 



it >i 



and we find 



'2 100— o-5ax 



K ^p^ K 



"+^p^P0, K 4 



' P 



/ b-o-; 
V 100— 0-' 



— o-5ax 
•5ax. 

This expression is somewhat inconvenient to handle, as it 
represents an equation of the third degree. But it is easy to 
draw a number of conclusions from it when we remember that 
at best the yield can be i, i.e. if the transformation goes on 
quantitatively. On the other hand, the percentage of oxygen 
in the initial gas can be at most 100. The maximum value of 
the root is i, but this would be an ideal case, and all values 
attainable in practice are naturally less than i. The smaller 
the value of the root the higher the denominator of the fraction 
representing the yield, which therefore is not so good. The 
greater the value of the root the nearer the denominator approxi- 
mates to the favourable value K +1. Obviously the greater 

K the less it matters whether the root is not quite i, but even 
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only J or J. In all cases the root approximates more closely to 
the most favourable value i the greater is b, i.e. the percentage 
of oxygen in the initial gas. If we start with pure oxygen to- 
gether with a trace of SO2, the value of the root is not appreciably 

K 
different from i, and x is simply equal to — — i— . For tempera- 

tures between 450° and 500° C. where the equilibrium-constant 
K is roughly 100, the yield of sulphuric acid given by this 

trace will be — , i.e. nearly theoretical. If the temperature is 

lOI 

only 200° higher, when the constant is about 3, the yield even 
in this ideal limiting case falls to x=|=75 per cent. Considering 
the trace of sulphur dioxide in atmospheric air instead of in pure 
oxygen, we have 



/ b— o-i^ax / b / 

J ~- =.J — =J 0-209 =0-457, 

V 100— o-'^ax V 100 V 



•5 
and the yield now becomes 



x = 



K 

P 



K +2-2 
P 

Between 450° and 500°, when K is about 100, the yield is still 
almost theoretical, . But at 200° higher the small trace of 

102-2 

sulphur dioxide is only transformed into sulphur trioxide to the 

extent of - - =58 per cent. As we see, the great difference due 
5-2 

to the nitrogen has very little effect at low temperatures, but 

a considerable effect at higher temperatures. Finally, for use 

with a technical roasting gas the following small table was 

calculated by Haber : — 





Roasting 


Gas 




Temp. 


K from 




a 


b 




c 


Maximum 


% SO2 


%02 




%N 


in-C. 
[434 


the formula 

i8i-o 


yield 

99% 


7-0 


10-4 




82-6 


■550 
1645 


20-4 
5-1 


85% 
60% 
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The results for high temperatures in practice sometimes exceed 
the calculated values when the gases have an opportunity of 
meeting part of the catalyte in the cooling region and thus 
combining further. Hence the main point is to work at quite low 
temperatures, i.e. to find a good catalyte which works so well 
that equilibrium always occurs when the gas flows over it. 
Platinum possesses the peculiarity, even below 500°, of accelerat- 
ing sufficiently to render possible the attainment of the very 
favourable equilibrium possible at that temperature, and to do 
this with a considerable velocity of the gas. As we mentioned in 
the previous chapter, other catalytes are not so good. At 850° 
the action of fragments of porcelain is equal to that of platinum 
below 500°, but K is there less than i, and thus the technical 
yield is very bad in this case. The ferric oxide obtained by roast- 
ing pyrites also acts as a contact substance, but its action is 
always smaller than that of platinum. Lunge gives the com- 
paratively high value of 60-66 per cent for the yield obtained 
by using roasted pyrites, and in any case the method has the 
advantage of being very cheap, since the contact platinum 
must often be replaced, especially at first, owing to poisoning 
phenomena (cf. cap. II, 5). 

3. The Principle of the Displacement of Egnilibrium. Manufacture 

of Nitric Acid and of Ether. 

If we consider a reaction A+B:^C+D, which leads to 

AB 

an equilibrium, the equilibrium equation, K=p ^^ (p. 14), is 

naturally only valid so long as all the substances participating 
in the equilibrium remain in one and the same phase, e.g. a 
gaseous or a liquid phase. If at the temperature at which the 
equilibrium prevails one of the substances C possesses a com- 
paratively high vapour pressure, greater than that of the atmo- 
sphere, substance C will be continually removed from the equili- 
brium by boiling off. The natural result is that the equilibrium 
is continually displaced, and for the value of K to remain con- 
stant a fresh quantity of A and B must react, when C will be 
again removed by boiling off. Thus in many cases the substances 
A and B can be transposed into the substances C and D com- 
pletely, or sufficiently so for practical purposes ; the substance 
C which is obtained in the gaseous state can be again condensed 
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at another point and thus obtained. The technical manufacture 
of nitric acid from sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid depends on 
this principle : — 

NaN03+H2S04=HN03+NaHS04.* 

The manufacture of ethyl-ether, C2H5OC2H5, depends on a 
similar displacement of equilibrium.! On heating a mixture 
of about one part of sulphuric acid with an excess of four parts 
of alcohol at the temperatures used in making ether, the equili- 

^^^^ C2H5OH +H2SO4 = C2H6.HSO4 + H2O 

is attained with an instantaneous velocity. The equilibrium- 

C C . 

alcohol* acid 

constant ^ ^ =17. Owing to the excess of alcohol 

ester* water 
the equilibrium is considerably displaced towards the ester side. 
The reaction 

C2H5.HS04+C2H50H=C2H50C2H5+H2S04 

now takes place secondarily owing to the excess of alcohol, which 
is still sufficient. Before the equilibrium of this second reaction 
has been attained the ether formed will have been removed from 
the reaction mixture by boiling from the first moment onwards, 
owing to its high vapour pressure at the temperature employed 
(about 140°) ; it is then formed afresh, and again with the original 
reaction-velocity. The resulting deficiency of alcohol in the 
reaction mixture is rectified by allowing a mixture of alcohol and 
sulphuric acid to flow in. But when one charge has been worked 
for ether for a long time a considerable quantity of water has 
accumulated in the reaction mixture as the result of the first 
reaction, and this displaces the equilibrium away from ethyl- 
sulphuric acid. Finally, its concentration in the reaction mixture 
becomes smaller and smaller in spite of the addition of alcohol, 
and for this reason the reaction- velocity of the formation of ether 
continually decreases (cf. p. 45). Secondly, the water which is 



* With two molecules NaNOs at higher temperatures the neutral sulphate is 
obtained. The heating is expensive, and, moreover, causes part of the nitric acid 
to decompose into oxides of nitrogen, oxygen, and water. This colours the acid 
red and renders condensation difficult. As well as this the retorts are badly 
attacked, so that the reaction is usually only carried as far as the bisulphate. 

t R. Kremann, Monats. f. Chem., igio, 31, 671. 
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formed retards the reaction catalytically. For both these 
reasons the reaction mixture is no use for making ether after 
some time, since the quantity of ether formed per minute is no 
longer large enough for the partial pressure of the ether in the 
vapour of the system to possess a value which will give a 
distillate rich enough in ether to be of practical value. 

4. Eqailibrium in Salt Solutions. Hydrolysis and its Importance in 

the Blanufacture of Soap. 

Let us consider an aqueous salt solution. We know that all 
the salt is not dissolved as such, but that part of it is dissociated 
into ions, NaCl — ^-Na'+Cl'. There is an equilibrium in the 
aqueous solution between the ions and the undissociated salt, 
which is governed by the law of mass action, since the ions 
behave as independent substances. Writing the concentration 
of the undissociated salt C^ and that of the ions, of which kation 

C2 

I 

and anion result in an equivalent amount, C^, we have ^ =K. 

At a given temperature K is constant. But at any temperature 
there is also a definite solubility of the salt, which only depends 
on the undissociated part ; thus, considering a salt in equilibrium 
with its saturated solution, we have C^.K =C^^ = constant =L. 

Therefore C . .C, ^. ^constant. The product is termed 

anion kation ^ 

the solubility product of the salt in question. When the ions 

of a given salt meet in solution and give a value C . .C, , . 
^ ^ anion kation, 

which is greater than the solubility product L, then, if equilibrium 

sets in, the salt in question separates out. In the reverse case solid 

salt is dissolved. 

Hydrolysis. 

If we add the equivalent quantity of NaOH to the aqueous 
solution of a weak acid, e.g. palmitic acid, the reaction 

CisHai.COOH+NaOH^CisHai.COONa+HaO 

takes place, or ionically, taking the dissociation of the acid 
practically =0, as a weak acid, and taking the Na salt as com- 
pletely dissociated as is NaOH, 

Ci5H3i.COOH+OH':^Ci5H3i.COO'+H20. 
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This reaction (Joes not take place completely, but leads to an 

acid. OH' 
equilibrium which is governed by the equation ; — 7- = con- 
stant. 

We arrive at the same equilibrium by dissolving the corre- 
sponding amount of the salt of the same weak acid. The 
practical effect of hydrolytic dissociation is that solutions of 
the salts of weak acids react alkaline and contain undissociated 
acid, e.g. sodium carbonate reacts alkaline. Moreover, this salt, 
of the weak carbonic acid, is appreciably hydrol)^ically dis- 
sociated, i.e. it reacts with the solvent water thus : — 

Na^COa + 2H2O = 2NaOH + H2CO3, 
or written ionically, 

C03"+2H20=H2C03+20H'. 

We can throw back hydrolytic dissociation by highly in- 
creasing the concentration of the OH ions, i.e. by adding alkali, 
when the amount of undissociated acid must decrease. This 
is important in the manufacture of soap. If only the calculated 
amount of alkali is used in making soap, which consists of the 
Na salts of weak fatty acids, the product contains rather large 
amounts of the free acid. This is bad from a technical point of 
view, and an excess of alkali is always necessary to prevent it 
(cf. cap. VII, 5). A knowledge of the application of the law of 
mass action to electrolytic dissociation and hydrolysis is very 
important for the theory of the various caustification processes. 

5. The Caustification of Sodium Carbonate by the Alkaline Earths.* 

Of late years the dye (alizarin), paper, textile, straw, and oil 
industries have called for more and more caustic soda. Before 
the electrolytic process became important, caustic alkalis were 
made from the comparatively easily, i.e. cheaply, prepared alkali 
carbonates. The method of manufacture consists in decomposing 
the sodium or potassium carbonate with the comparatively 
cheap reagent, lime, according to the equations, 

NagCOa + Ca(OH) 2 -^ 2NaOH + CaCOg, 

or K2C03+Ca(OH)2 :;t 2KOH+CaC03. 

* Le Blanc and K. Novotny, Zeitschr.f. anorg. Chem., 1906, 51, 181-202, and 
Bodlander, Zeitschr.f. angew. Chem., 18, 1137-1141 (Lucas). 
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But these caustification reactions do not take place completely ; 
as indicated by the arrows, they are reversible. The lime re- 
acts with the alkali carbonate, because it is more easily soluble 
than CaCOg. Thus Ca goes into solution as lime and comes out 
as carbonate. 

However, the solubility of lime and calcium carbonate is not 
constant, but, as can readily be seen, depends on the composi- 
tion of the solution. Calcium hydroxide dissolves till its solu- 
bility-product Ki is reached, i.e. till 

Ca-x(0H')2 = Ki. 

If the solution already contains OH' ions, the concentration of 
the Ca" ions must be smaller for Kj to be constant, i.e. less lime 
dissolves in a solution of caustic than in pure water. Similarly, 
for calcium carbonate, the solution is saturated when 

Ca-xC03''=K2, 

where Kg is the solubility -product of calcium carbonate in 
pure water. Therefore, as before, calcium carbonate is more 
soluble in pure water than in a solution of sodium carbonate. 
When lime is added to a solution of sodium or potassium car- 
bonate, at first the lime is readily soluble and the calcium car- 
bonate difficultly soluble, since at first there are few OH' ions 
and many CO3" ions. The two solubilities become more nearly 
equal the further the caustification proceeds. They become 
equal when one substance sends as many Ca" ions into solution 
as the other, therefore when 



Ca" = 



Ki K2 



(OH') 2 COg"^ 



(OHr_K,_ 

"' coT^-kr^- 

In other words, the caustification will stop when there is a 
definite ratio between the square of the concentration of the 
hydroxyl ions, and the concentration of the carbonate ions. The 
value of K is readily calculated from the solubilities of the two 
calcium compounds. If we assume practically complete dis- 
sociation, on account of the comparatively small solubility of 
the salt or the high dilution, we have for the solubility Lj of 
calcium hydroxide : — 

Li=Ca- = |OH'. 
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Then the solubility product Ki=Ca- x (OH')^ and Ki=Li(2Li)2 

But the dissociation of Ca(0H)2 is not complete, being o*8o at 
0° (i.e. o-8o moles are dissociated of every mole), according to 
Arrhenius.* Therefore 

Ki=4(o-8oLi)3. 

For calcium carbonate the solubility L2=Ca- =€03" .•.K2=L2^. 
Here the dissociation may be taken to be complete, and there 
is only the hydrolytic dissociation of the calcium carbonate, 

CaCOg + 2H2O :^ Ca (OH) 2 + H2CO3, 

to be considered. But in this connection we can see that in the 
presence of many OH' ions, as in the caustification process, the 
hydrolysis will be thrown far back. The solubility of CaC03 in 
pure water is, at 18°, 0-0128 grm. per lit., and, at 95-100*", 
0-0207 grm. per lit. (Le Blanc and Novotny).f In solutions of 
o-ooi N. NaOH, i.e. of such a concentration that the hydrolysis 
is already practically completely thrown back (cf. p. 90), the 
solubility of unhydrolysed CaCOg is : — 

0-0035 (mean) at 18° ; 0-0057 (mean) at 95-100°. 

Knowing the solubility of CaO (taking this instead of Ca(0H)2) 
at 18° to be 1-19 grm. per lit., we can calculate the constant K 
of the caustification equilibrium at 18° as follows : — 



4(o•8I:^^' 



K «o=— ^ 5 = 16,040, 

^ 100 ^ 

in each case dividing the solubilities expressed in grms. by the 
molecular weight. 

By neglecting the hydrolysis of the CaC03 we obtain a value 
which is considerably different : — 

K«o = r =1200. 

'^ /o-oi28y 

^ 100 ^ 



* Zeitschr. f. phys. Chem., 1887, 1, 631. 
t Zeitschr. f. anorg. Chem., 1906, 51, 181 
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The experiments of Le Blanc and Novotny on the equilibrium 
of the caustification of i, 2, and 3 N. soda and potash solutions 
by means of lime at room temperature and at 100° gave the 
following results ; the equilibrium was approached from both 
sides by starting with NagCOg solutions, and causticising with 
lime, and then by starting with NaOH and decausticising with 
CaCOg : — 



Starting with 


Temp, in °C. 


^NaOH 
or C 


^NajCO, 

or r 


^VaOH 


Or 


Yield 


/•« 


"/ 






^"^ ^KOH 


^' ^KjCOs 


'"NajCO. 


^KjCOa 


^ 


N. NajjCOj 


room temp. 


0-9849 


o-oo6i 


159 




98-8 


N. NaOH 


>} a 


1-0476 


0-0065 


169 




98-8 


N. NajCOs 


100 


0-9974 


0-0047 


212 




99-1 


N. NaOH 


100 


I -0174 


0-0019 


545 




99-6 


2 N. Na^COs 


100 


2-0063 


0-0224 


180 




97-8 


2 N. NaOH 


100 


1-9373 


0-0284 


132 




97-2 


2 N. NajCOa 


150 


2-0150 


0-0286 


142 




97-2 


2 N. NaOH 


150 


1-9240 


0-0252 


147 




97-5 


3 N. NajjCOs 


150 


2-8934 


0-1056 


79 




93-2 


3 N. NaOH 


150 


2-8047 


0-0999 


79 




93-4 


2 N. KjCOs 


100 


1-8952 


0-0252 




143 


97-4 


2 N. KOH 


100 


2-0235 


0-0280 




146 


97-3 



The yield is given by the ratio 



OH 



and expressed as 



total alkali 
a percentage. We see from the equilibrium equation for caustifi- 

cation K = ^ „ that with increasing concentration the equili- 

brium must be shifted away from the OH' side, since the equation 
contains the square of the OH' concentration, and therefore, 
as the concentration rises, the CO3" concentration does not in- 
crease directly proportional to the OH' concentration, but to 
its square. This theoretical conclusion is confirmed by 
the numbers given in the table, which show that the yields 
become worse as the concentration increases. The values ther 
given show that change of temperature causes no perceptible 
difference in yield. Since, therefore, K only varies slightly with 
temperature, we can conclude from the formula given on page 28 
that the heat of reaction of the process is almost zero. To 
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obtain a good caustification yield it is therefore necessary to 
work in the dilutest possible solutions, which has been also 
discovered purely empirically in practice. There is naturally a 
technical limit to this, owing to the cost of evaporating alkali 
solutions when too dilute. However, the experiments of Le 
Blanc and Novotny show the uselessnes^ of proposals to increase 
the temperature and pressure as in Pameirs patents.* A better 
yield can never be obtained in this way in the concentrated 
solutions, which are better technically for secondary reasons. 
A better yield in concentrated solutions can only be attained by 
using for the caustification the hydroxides of those alkaline 
earth metals in which the ratio of the solubility products of 
carbonate to hydroxide is greater than in the case of calcium. 
Magnesium is excluded, since its carbonate is more readily soluble 
than calcium carbonate and magnesium hydroxide, though more 
difficultly soluble than Ca(0H)2. Thus the equilibrium-constant 
would be still smaller. 

The conditions are reversed for strontium and barium, since 
both their carbonates are more difficultly soluble than CaCOg. 
The conditions are specially favourable in the case of strontium 
carbonate, since the experiments of Bodlander, Libau, and 
Lucasf show that its solubility is extremely small, and, on the 
other hand, the solubility of the hydroxide is not high enough for 
appreciable amounts to remain in solution. Lucas gives 

Ki=Sr- X (OHy =373 x lo-^ 
Kg = Sr- • X CO3" = I -92 X 10""^ 

SO that K = ^ ;; =195,000, which is much greater than for cal- 

cium. In fact, the experiments of these authors show that even 
in concentrated solutions (3 to 4 N.) the yield is over 99 per cent. 
But while the heat of reaction is practically zero in the caustifica- 
tion by calcium hydroxide, an appreciable positive heat of re- 
action can be observed in caustification by strontium hydroxide. 
Thus it follows from the formula on page 28 that the equilibrium- 
constant K decreases with rising temperature, and therefore in 
caustification by strontium hydroxide rise in temperature is 

♦ Eng. Pat. 4144 of 1877 and 2203 of 1878 ; Ger. Pat. 3580. 
j" Zeitschr. f. anorg. Chem., 1905, 18, 1137. 
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bad for the yield. Thus caustification with strontium hydroxide 
is the best in practice, specially since its regeneration can 
easily be effected. 

6. The Loss in the Caustification of Soda.* 

It has long been known in practice that losses of soluble 
caustic take place in caustification, owing to the caustic going 
into the CaCOa precipitate. Wright f ascribed this to the forma- 
tion of a double compound, calcium-sodium carbonate, and 
Scheurer-Kestner { to a double compound of Ca(0H)2 and 
NagCOg. To study these conditions more closely we must apply 
the phase rule, which we will consider in the next chapter. For 
the present purpose we may mention, however, that according to 
the phase rule complete equilibrium subsists when n components 
are present in n + i phases. Therefore in the present case, where 
there are four components, CaO, COg, NagO, and HgO, in five 
phases, Ca(0H)2, CaCOg, double salt, solution, and vapour, pro- 
vided that pressure and temperature are fixed, the double salt 
in question will be in equilibrium with only one concentration 
of soda. The position would be otherwise if, as is improbable, 
there is not a new compound, but a solid solution. In this case 
we should have one solid phase less, and therefore incomplete 
equilibrium. According to the experiments of Walter,§ at 40° 
and higher temperatures a double salt, Pirssonite, Na2Ca(C03)2, 
2H2O, takes part in the equilibrium. In very concentrated 
soda solutions it is transformed into Na2Ca(C03)2. Walter 
finds for the equilibrium between CaCOg, Pirssonite, and 
soda solution : — 

Temp 40° 60° 80° 

Normality of soda solution . . . 2-14 377 4*34 

At temperatures below 40°, Gaylussite, Na2Ca(C03)2,5H20, 
takes part in the equilibrium, and Walter found that at 11° 
a 0-86 N. soda solution was in equilibrium with CaCOg and 
Gaylussite. If we introduce in the caustification constant 

* Wegscheider, Liehen- Festschrift, 1906, 219. 
f Jahresber. fur Chemie, 1876, 1906. 
{ Chem. Ber., 1872, 5, 983. 

§ Cf. Wegscheider, Lieben- Festschrift, p. 219. and Monatshefte f. Chemie, 1907, 
28, 243, 543, 555, 633. 
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(OH) 2 
K= ^^ „ the total concentrations of the alkaU salts, 

NaOH=a, and Na2C03=b, we have 

(NaOH)2_a2 

~ NagCOg "~ b 

In consequence of the change in the degree of dissociation and 
hydrolysis the above equation for K will not hold on dilution, 

a2 
but within a considerable range of concentration the ratio t" 

can be considered a linear function of the total titre T=a+b. 
Expressing r, a, and b in normalities (grm. equiv. per lit.), we 

have at 8o°, when t=2-o to 3-9, — =13374— 26-55t, and when 

a2 ^ 

T=4'g to 5-6, -- =47-i6-5-537t. 

b 

The curves of these two equations intersect at r =4-083. At 

108°, for example, in the range of concentration from t=4-4 to 

a^ 
47, there is such a change in the course of the ratio — . The 

b 
point at which the isotherm bends, though its position does not 
appear to be established quite definitely, means a change in the 
nature of the solid phase. Thus we may say that at a low concen- 
tration CaCOg, and at higher concentrations, a calcium-sodium 
carbonate (but at 80° Pirssonite) is the solid phase. From 
what has been said already, we see that both solid phases can 
only coexist in equilibrium under quite definite conditions of 
temperature and concentration, i.e. at the point of intersection 
of the two isotherms. Thus from the experiments of Walter 
and Wegscheider we see that in technical caustification the 
formation of a double salt can occur in different ways. The 
equilibria determined by Walter relate to the stable form of 
CaCOg, and provided that this results, double salt formation 
may occur during caustification itself ; the temperature em- 
ployed, at which the reaction-velocity is suitable for technical 
working, is about 108°, and at this point double salt is formed 
when the concentration of the solution is high (about 4*4 to 
47 N.). The temperature falls on decantation and filtration, and 
we have already seen that at lower temperatures Pirssonite may 
be formed at lower concentrations. In fact it is formed at 80° in 
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solutions slightly over 4 N., and at 40° in solutions only 2-5 N. 
The velocity of formation of Pirssonite is quite high enough, at 
all events at 80°, for it to be formed to a considerable extent. 
The concentration may be still further lowered by contamination 
of the lye with other sodium salts. The experiments of Walter 
and Wegscheider show also that there is the possibility of double 
salt formation at still lower concentrations in presence of excess 
of Ca(0H)2, since the Ca(0H)2 may first give a labile form of 
CaCOa, or perhaps the velocity of formation of Pirssonite may 
be higher than that of CaCOa. Thus the formation of double 
salt is conceivable at 108° in less than 4-4 to 47 N. solutions. 
It is true that Pirssonite again decomposes to form a stable form 
of CaCOg, but experience shows that this decomposition is in- 
complete, perhaps owing to the formation of a layer of CaCOg 
protecting the Pirssonite particles and preventing equilibrium 
from being attained. The experiments show that these double 
salts, which are undesirable in practice, are only capable of 
existence above a certain carbonate concentration, from which it 
is obvious that once they are formed, they can be decomposed 
again by pure water. Thus it should be possible to remove the 
caustic from the carbonate precipitate obtained in caustification, 
by sufficient, repeated stirring and washing. In fact Smith and 
Liddle * have found that the precipitate can be completely 
freed from caustic by boiling with water. Yet in technical 
caustification there are losses of caustic up to 2 per cent, which 
shows that it is not profitable to carry out the thorough washing 
necessary owing to the retardation, in the transformation of the 
Pirssonite, by a protective layer of CaCOa. Essentially similar 
considerations apply to the losses in washing out crude soda in 
the Le Blanc process. 

7. The Caustification of Potassium Sulphate.f 

There is a distinct technical importance in processes by which 
caustic is prepared from the cheap alkali sulphates instead of 
from the comparatively dear carbonates. The process of Glaus- 
sen J was based on the reaction 

Ca(OH) 2 + S0/:^CaS04 + 2OH'. 

* Chem. News, 1881, 43, 9. 

t J. Herold, Z. f. Elektroch., 1905, 11, 417. 

{ Eng. Pat. 13956 of 1852. 
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The transposition resembles the carbonate caustification in 
being incomplete, but it stops sooner at an equilibrium. Taking 
the concentration of the two calcium salts as constant, since 
they are present as solid phases, we have as the condition of 
equilibrium the simple expression 

(OHV 



SO. 



// 



= K. 



Let us first assume, as we did for the carbonate caustification, 

tliat the dissociation of both calcium salts is complete, and we 

can then calculate the value of K in the same way as before, 

except that we have L^ ^^^ , instead of L^ ^^ . 
^ CaS04 CaCOg 

Thus K = 



Ca(0H)2 



CaSO^ 
Herold gives the following values for the solubility of CaO, 
gypsum, and anhydrite : the values of K given in the last column 
are calculated neglecting the dissociation : — 



Temp. °C. 


Solub 
CaO 


ility in grms. 


per lit. 


!/■ 


CaS04,2H20 Ca504 


IV 





I-3I 


1759 




0-3064 


20 


1-17 


2-036 




0-1640 


70 


075 


1-890 




0-0496 


150 


0-17 




0-528 


o-oo6o 


190 


0-084 




0-031 


o-ooo6 



Taking into consideration the dissociation of Ca(0H)2, which 
at 0° is 0-8,* and that of gypsum, which at 0° is o-6,twe have 



K 



4^^0-8 X * 



~^) 



i759\ 



-2=0"4366. 



The small value of the constant shows that the yield in this 
process is essentially smaller than in the caustification. of sodium 
carbonate : this must be balanced against the much greater 
cheapness of the process. Herold investigated the equilibria by 



* See p. 91. 

t Boyer and HuUet, Zeit. f. phys. Chem., 37, 385, and 42, 577. 
45, 257. 



Van 't HoflE, 



« 
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starting with o-i to 1-5 N. K2SO4 solutions, causticising with 
lime, and o-i to 1-5 N. KOH solutions, decausticising with 
CaS04. Results obtained for the ratio of OH' to 804", at tem- 
peratures from 0° to 190°, are given in the following table : — 



Initial solution 


Temp X. 


Millimoles Millimoles 
OH SO4 


1 

K 

1 


O-I N. KijSO^ 


190 


53 


27 


6-io6 


0-5 N. KjS04 


190 


90 


180 


0-045 


i-o N. KjSOi 


190 


94 


249 


0-034 


0-5 N. KOH 


190 


92 


160 


0-053 


O-I N. KsjSO^ 


150 


41 


38 


0-044 


0-5 N. K,SOl 


150 


82 


190 


0-036 


1-5 N. KjSO^ 


150 


92 


320 


0-032 


0-5 N. KOH 


150 


91 


200 


0-042 


O-I N. KjSO^ 


70 


40 


32 


0-050 


0-5 N. KjjSOi 


70 


70 


215 


0-022 


i-o N. KjjSO^ 


70 


100 


264 




2-0 N. K2SO4 


70 


210 


464 




0-5 N. KOH 


70 


80 


210 


0-034 


o-i N. KjS04 


20 


60 


35 


0-105 


0-5 N. KjS04 


20 


103 


lOI 


0-102 


i-o N. KjS04 


20 


198 


248 




1-5 N. K,S04 


20 


269 


318 




o-i N. KjS04 





64 


36 


0-II2 


0-5 N. KjjS04 





123 


120 


0-127 


i-o N. KijS04 





223 


183 




1-5 N. K,S04 





278 


213 




Saturated with j 
K2SO4 + solid salt ( 





400 


298 





The agreement between the values of K found experimentally 
at 20° is very good : at 0° and 70° there is agreement in order 
of magnitude, while at I50°-I90° the agreement is bad. There 
are several reasons for this : — 

(i) Herold calculates K = ^- I by taking the total hydroxide 

and sulphate concentration instead of the ionic concentration. 

(2) The ratio between the degree of dissociation of potassium 
hydroxide (a) and of potassium sulphate (/3) changes with 
temperature. The dissociation of the sulphate rises with rising 



moles 
OH 



300 
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temperature, that of the hydroxide falls. Thus at o° the ratio 

a^ 0-8 

^. is -j, but at 20° and 70° it approximates to the value i, so 

that the influence of the degree of dissociation becomes smaller. 
Accordingly at 20° and 70° the results deviate least from theory. 
However, when the temperature rises higher a deviation in the 
opposite direction can be observed, since the calculated are 
smaller than the observed values. 

(3) The solubility of calcium sulphate changes as the tem- 
perature rises in a different way than would be expected 
from the data for lower temperatures. 

Herold's results are shown 
graphically in Figure 15, in Mini 
which the OH concentrations 
are ordinates and the SO4 
concentrations abscissae. The 
curves for 0°, 20°, and 70° 
show distinct bends ; as we 
have said above, at these 
points there is a change in the 
solid phase from CaS04 to 
syngenite, a double salt of the 
composition K2Ca(S04)2,H20. 
Thus to a certain extent it 
does not appear to be advisable technically to work with rather 
high concentrations of K2SO4, since losses of potassium occur. 
The equation for the reaction yielding syngenite is : — 
Ca(OH)2+2SO/'+2K=K2Ca(S04)2+20H'. 

(OHV 

(K-)2.(so4"'y2' 

Starting from pure K2SO4, when K'=S04", we have 

(ony 



200 



100 




100 



200 



Milli moles GO4 
300 



Fig. 15. 



The constant of this equation, Ki 



Kx = 



or, changing the constant to simplify the expression, 

' (so4'r* 

Therefore in caustification in dilute solution, when CaS04 is the 
solid phase, and when K* = ^^ ~, the yield of soluble alkali 



n 



• , " 
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is greater the higher the dilution : when syngenite is the solid 
phase the reverse holds, and a better yield is obtained at higher 
concentrations. 

It can be seen both from the calculated and observed values 
of K that it is smaller at higher temperatures, and it is thus 
best to work at the lowest possible temperature. The influence 
of concentration is far less than in the case of the caustification 
of the alkali carbonates. This is mainly due to the difference 
in solubility between calcium hydroxide and sulphate being less 
than that between hydroxide and carbonate. To take an ex- 
ample of the yield : at o° there is equilibrium in o-i N. solution 
when 0-065 N. caustic is present, and apparently the yield is 
65 per cent. However, we must remember that the solution is 
still 0-034 N. in Ca\* Therefore this yield of 65 per cent will 
only be obtained by concentration of the solution separated 
from the solid phase, if the calcium comes down as gypsum. The 
yield is essentially decreased if part of the Ca separates out as 
hydroxide : in the limit, if it all separated out as hydroxide, 

the yield would be — =31 per cent, instead of 

o-i 

65 per cent. In a 0-2 N. solution at equilibrimn the OH' is 

0-095 N. and the sulphate 0-12 N. It will be seen by calculating 

from the solubility product that this corresponds to 0-016 N. Ca*. 

Assuming that on evaporation the Ca* all comes out as lime, 

which is not far from the truth, according to Herold, the final 

• ij 11 1. (0-095—0-016)100 , , . , . 

yield will be ^^ — ^^ =39 per cent, which is not essen- 

0-2 
tially different from the final yield in o-i N. solution with the 
same assumptions. A glance at the 0° isotherm of Figure 15 will 
show that the same yield can also be attained by keeping the 
solution saturated with K2SO4 during the reaction. The num- 
ber of operations is increased by one, in this case, since in con- 
centrated solutions syngenite is formed as solid phase, and to 
avoid losses of K2SO4 it must be decomposed by water. However, 

* The solubility of calcium is about i -4 at 0°. Assuming complete dissocia- 
tion into Ca*" and 2OH", the solubility product is ( — V( — 7j =4 x (0-025)'. 

In the above table at 0° in i N. solution there are about o-o6 moles OH' per 

25* 
lit., xxoo6*=L=4X25'xio— »(x=Ca-) .*. x=-^ x 10— «=:ooi7 moles per 

Ut. 
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an essentially higher concentration of hydroxide is obtained and 
the expensive process of concentration is avoided to a considerable 
extent. The solution contains potassium, as well as calcium, 
sulphate, which can be easily separated from the hydroxide solu- 
tion on concentration by evaporation or, according to Herold, 
by freezing it out, since the former salt is deposited first owing 
to its low solubility in concentrated potash lyes. 

8. Scheele's Process for Caustic Soda.'*' 

Attempts have long been made to make caustic soda from 
sodium chloride direct without passing through the carbonate. 
In 1772 Scheele discovered a method of doing this by litharge, 
which was first worked technically on a large scale by Bachet : — 

4PbO+2NaCl+H20=3PbO,PbCl2+2NaOH. 

At first a great deal of time and money was spent on the process 
without making it really profitable ; the difficulties attending 
the regeneration of the litharge by milk of lime were too great r — 

3PbO,PbCl2+Ca(OH)2=4PbO+CaCl2+H20. 
Berl and Austerweil investigated this process on the lines sug- 
gested by theory, and found that the above equation given 
by Bachet is only true for concentrated sodium chloride solu- 
tions (over 2 N.), and that an oxy chloride richer in litharge is 
formed with dilute solutions (about i N.) : — 

SPbO +2NaCl +H2O :;± 4PbO,PbCl2 + 2NaOH. 
As experiment has shown, both reactions are reversible, and the 
equilibrium, written ionically, is : — 

2CI' +4PbO +H2O :^ 2OH' +3PbO,PbCl2 

(solid) (solid) 

2Cr +5PbO +H2O :^ 20H'-|-4PbO,PbCl2 

(solid) (solid) 

Therefore Ki=^^ — -— or takin^r the square root K= _, . 

since the concentrations of the two lead salts may be taken as 
constant, as they are present in the solid phase. Thus theory 
requires that the reaction shall be independent of the dilution. 
Better constancy will be observed than in the caustification 
process when the observed amounts of hydroxide and chloride 
are inserted in the formula instead of the actual ionic concentra- 



* Berl and Austerweil, Z.f. Elektroch,, 1907, 13, 165. 
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tions, since the difference in degree of dissociation between 
NaOH and NaCl is not so great as that between NaOH and 
NajCOg. However, purely mechanical disturbances exert a 
greater influence, for while in dilute solution, especially with 
excess of NaCl, the litharge is satisfactorily transposed to the 
basic salt, this only occurs in more concentrated solutions when 
the litharge is particularly finely divided. When using rather 
large amounts of litharge in concentrated solutions it may 
become coated over, and this phenomenon hinders the equilibrium 
from being attained. As we shall see later, this is the cause of 
the unfavourable effect when using the high concentrations 
which are otherwise so desirable in practice, and on this account 
Berl and Austerweil have observed an optimum effect on adding 
a definite amount of litharge. The results obtained with such 
definite amounts of litharge at i8°, 48°, and 74° are given in 
the following table : — 



1 




1 


1 Maximum yield of 


Temp. °C. 


Concentra- 


Moles NaOH 


j^_OH' ! NaOH in per cent of 


tion of NaCl 


per lit. 


CI' 1 amount capable of 


1 






{ being formed 


18 


N/20 


0-0245 


0-961' 




49-0 


18 1 


N/io 


0-0501 


1-004 


• 


51-3 


18 


N/5 


0-II5 


I-35I 


^4 


57-7 


18 


N/2 


0-240 


0-923 




48-1 


18 


N/i 


0-465 


0-869, 




46-4 


18 


2N 


0-829 


0-71 


41-5 


18 i 


5N 


1-66 


0-50 


33-2 


48 


N/20 


0-026 


(1-090) ?^ 




(52-3) ? 


48 


N/io 


0-038 


0-613 


• 


36-3 


48 


N/5 


0-077 


0-629 





38-5 


48 


N/2 


0-213 


0-741 




42-6 


48 


N/i 


0-404 


0-676 , 




40-4 


48 


2N 


0-705 




37-5 


48 


5N 


1-690 




267 


74 


N/20 


0-0196 


0-645^ 




39-2 


74 


N/io 


0-0380 


o-6io 


00 

• 


387 


74 


N/5 


0-074 


0-588 





367 


74 


N/2 


0-183 


0-578 


s 


36-8 


74 


N/I 


i 0-327 


0-488^ 




32-9 


74 


2N 


0-590 




29-4 


74 


■ 5N 

1 ^ 


1-284 






257 
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These experiments show that there is a fair constancy in the 
values of K up to about N/i solutions, and the results show that 
the yield is practically independent of the concentration, as 
required by theory. At higher concentrations equilibrium is 
not reached, owing to the phenomenon of coating-over, already 
mentioned, and the values of K are then too small. The yield 
is obviously greater the higher the value of K. Concerning the 
influence of temperature, the table shows that K steadily falls 
as the temperature rises. Thus in practice it is advisable to 
work at the lowest possible temperature. There remains to be. 
noted the important practical point that litharge is partly dis- 
solved by the alkaline solution ; according to Berl and Austerweil 

/QNa 
it dissolves in N/i NaOH as monosodium plumbite, Pb<^ Vr^ 

and in more concentrated solutions as Pb(0Na)2. 

The regeneration of the solid phase 4PbO,PbCl2 by Ca(0H)2 
is of technical importance. The equilibrium-constant of the re- 
action 

4PbO,PbCl2+Ca(OH)2:^5PbO+CaCl2+H20 

(solid) (solid) 

or 4PbO,PbCl2+20H':^5PbO+2Cl'+H20 
(solid) (solid) 



IS also K= , 

cr 



Thus, in contradistinction to the main reaction. 



the regeneration goes better the smaller the value of K. Berl 
and Austerweil found : — 





At i8" 


At 74° 


Using 


vr OH' 

^ CV 


% of solid 

phase 
regenerated 


^ Ci' 


% of solid 

phase 
regenerated 


Stoichiometric amounts of lime 

water and 4PbO,PbCl2 . 
Excess of 4PbO,PbCl2 
Excess of lime water . 


0-95 
roi 

1*2 2 


51-1 

24*o 

89-2 


052 
0-55 


64-8 

299 
87-3 



Since; as shown by the results, the constant falls as the tempera- 
ture rises, rise in temperature is favourable for the regeneration 
process, as the yields in the above table show. Moreover, these 
numbers show that the yield is essentially increased by using 
more Ca(0H)2. By combining the two factors, excess of lime 
and increase of temperature, or by treating several times with 
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fresh insufficient amounts of lime water, it is thus possible to 
reconvert the solid phase, lead oxychloride, into litharge com- 
pletely enough for practical purposes. A sample regenerated 
in this way was found by Berl and Austerweil to contain 
98-86 % PbO and 1-03 % CaO, and to exert the same action 
in the main process as a sample of fresh litharge which had 
not been used at all. 



CHAPTER IV 

DISSOCIATION PRESSURE — APPLICATION OF THE PHASE RULE 

1. The Phase Rule. 

When water is placed in a vacuum, some of it evaporates, but 
usually not all. Enough evaporates to produce water vapour 
at a perfectly definite pressure, and there is such a definite 
pressure for every temperature. The temperature at which 
the vapour pressure reaches 760 mm. is called the boiling-point of 
water at atmospheric pressure. 

Considering water vapour alone, or indeed any gas alone, it 
may have different pressures at a given temperature (Boyle's 
Law). A gas is therefore said to possess two degrees of freedom, 
and this also holds for a solid or liquid in a vessel which is quite 
closed. 

A liquid and vapour together, or a solid, such as ice, and 
vapour together, have only one perfectly definite vapour pres- 
sure at a given temperature ; thus either of the factors, pressure 
or temperature, can be chosen arbitrarily, but the other factor is 
then defined. Such a system, called biphasic, has thus only one 
degree of freedom. 

The relationship between temperature and pressure can be 
represented by a vapour pressure curve. Water and ice have 
the same vapour pressure at 0-0077°, i-^- their vapour pressure 
curves intersect at this point. Water vapour, liquid, and ice co- 
exist at this point only (supercooling and similar phenomena, 
which mean unstable systems, are obviously excluded). Three 
phases of a substance or component can coexist at such a point, 
for water at 0-0077° and a pressure of 4-57 mm. There is no 
degree of freedom ; we cannot choose pressure or temperature 
arbitrarily, and there is only one pair of pressures and tempera- 
tures at which a given substance can simultaneously exist in 
three phases, solid, liquid, and gaseous. These facts can be 
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expressed quite generally by. the phase rule, which states that 
the number of phases (P) minus number of components (C) 
equals 2 minus number of degrees of freedom (F) : — 

P-C=2-F 
or F=2— P+C. 

Considering water vapour, liquid water, or ice alone we have 
one substance HgO in one phase ; the number of degrees of 
freedom F=2 — 1+1=2 ; thus we can choose arbitrarily pres- 
sure and temperature. Such an equilibrium is termed incom- 
plete, bi variant. The fields of three possible bi variant equilibria 

are shown in Figure 16 by the marked 
areas. Ice-vapour, water-vapour, water- 
ice, are systems with two phases of one 
component and there is therefore one 
degree of freedom. We can choose the 
temperature, for example, arbitrarily, but 
then if there is equilibrimn the pressure is 
defined. Such an equilibrium is termed 
complete or univariant ; it is represented 
— by a curve, in the present case by the 
vapour pressure curve of ice AG, the 
vapour pressure curve of water OB, and the curve OC, which 
represents the change in melting-point with pressure. At the 
point O, where there is equilibrium between the three phases 
of one substance, there is no longer any degree of freedom, i.e. 
there is only one definite temperature and pressure at which 
there is equilibrium between the three phases of one substance. 
Such an equilibrium is termed invariant ; the point is termed 
a triple or singular point. 

Let us consider now a system of two substances, e.g. a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid or a saturated solution of common salt 
with solid salt at the bottom. Each system has a definite vapour 
pressure for every temperature. But the sulphuric acid changes 
in vapour pressure on further addition of acid, while a further 
addition of solid salt has no effect whatever on its saturated 
solution. 

If the volume of the space containing sulphuric acid is en- 
larged, more water evaporates, the solution becomes more con- 
centrated, and its vapour pressure lower. If this is done for the 




Vapou r 



Temp. 



Fig. 16. 
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salt solution the vapour pressure is not lowered, since salt separ- 
ates out from the solution in proportion to the water which 
evaporates. As we see, the change in volume has the effect 
of transferring a substance from one phase to another. In the 
first example the gaseous phase is enriched in water vapour 
at the expense of the liquid phase : in the second example the 
solid phase also is enriched at the expense of the liquid phase. 
Therefore in the sulphuric acid solution, at a given temperature, 
we can obtain any number of different pressures by increasing 
one substance or another, in short, by changing the proportions. 
While various pressures are possible in the sulphuric acid solu- 
tion, only one is possible in the saturated salt solution. The 
sulphuric acid solution is a case of incomplete, bivariant equili- 
brium. There are two phases, solution and vapour, and two 
components, HgO and H2SO4. Applying the phase rule we find 
in fact that F=2— 2+2=2. In the saturated salt solution with 
solid salt at the bottom there are, however, three phases, vapour, 
solution, and solid salt, and two components, HgO and NaCl. 
Therefore the number of degrees of freedom is one, and the 
equilibrium is complete, univariant. 

We have already applied the phase rule (cap. Ill, 6) to the 
calcium-sodium carbonate double salts, which are important 
as explaining the losses in the caustification of soda. We men- 
tioned that there is univariant equilibrium when the four com- 
ponents CaO, CO2, NagO, and HgO are present in the five 
phases Ca(0H)2, CaCOg, double salt, solution, and vapour, i.e. 
at a given temperature the occurrence of double salt as a solid 
phase is only possible at a given concentration of the liquid phase. 
We will now apply the phase rule to those systems in which one 
or more solid substances dissociate at a given temperature, 
yielding a gaseous phase, or the gaseous phase reacts with a solid 
body, in either case till the " dissociation pressure '' correspond- 
ing to the temperature in question has been attained. 

2. Lime-burning. 

When calcium carbonate is heated it decomposes into lime 
and carbon dioxide. This chemical reaction, '' lime-burning," 
is one of the oldest chemical processes, since the lime produced 
was used for mortar thousands of years ago. The phenomena 
observed on heating CaCOg are quite similar to those on evaporat- 
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ing water. If CaCOa is heated in a vacuum, e.g. at 547°, CO2 
and CaO are only formed till the concentration of COg is suffi- 
cient to give a COg pressure of 27 mm. Hg. The CaCOg can 
again dissociate if this CO 2 is pumped off, but only till the CO2 
pressure again reaches 27 mm. This pressure is always reached 
as long as there is enough CaCOg present to yield the necessary 
amount of COg. On the other hand, if a sufficient quantity of 
CaO is brought in contact with CO2 at 547° the gas is absorbed 
till it^ pressure is 27 mm. As in the case of water, there is a 
perfectly definite pressure for each temperature and vice versa. 



1000 



800 



600 



400 



200 




The corresponding pairs of values are as follows : — 

547° 27 mm. Hg. 



610° 

625° 
740° 

745° 
810° 

812° 

865° 



46 
56 

255 

289 

678 

763 
1333 



We can thus construct a vapour pressure curve, separating the 
fields of existence of CaCOg and CaO, quite like that for the 
system water - water vapour. As in the latter case the pressure 
was independent of the amounts of water and water vapour, so 
also in this case the dissociation pressure is independent of the 
amounts of the two solid substances, calcium carbonate and 
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Hme, and of the amounts of the soHd and gaseous phases. The 
phase rule shows that this is correct. There are two compo- 
nents,* CaCOg and COg, in three phases, COg, CaO, and CaCOg. 
From the pha^e rule P— C=2— F we have F=2— 3+2 = 1. Thus 
there is one degree of freedom, i.e. there is a definite pressure 
at every temperature ; the equiUbrium is univariant or com- 
plete. The burning of lime should not be effected, therefore, 
under 812°, since it is only at this temperature that the carbon 
dioxide reaches atmospheric pressure, when the gas can escape 
sufficiently fast ; however, this high temperature is too expen- 
sive. It is convenient to bum at lower temperatures and pass 
a current of inert gas such as air over the heated material. The 
inert gas acts to a certain extent like a vacuum and the CO2 
pressure over the heated material corresponding to a given 
temperature will be a partial pressure in the whole gas, e.g. at 
625°, a partial pressure of COg of 56 mm. When the COg corre- 
sponding to this pressure is carried off the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed and a fresh quantity of CaCOg gives off COg, forming 
CaO ; this reaction goes on till the whole of the CaCOg is dis- 
sociated. 

3. Roasting Reactions in General.t 

(Nordhaiisen sulphuric acid.) 

Roasting consists of complete oxidation of metallic sulphides 
to oxides by atmospheric oxygen at a high temperature. 

2MeS +302= 2MeO + 2SO2. 

While the reverse of this reaction, the reduction of MeO by SO2, 
has not yet been observed, sulphate often results instead of 
oxide as the product of oxidation. This is not to be wondered at, 
since SOg in presence of O2 is in a state of unstable equilibrium 
and SO3 is formed, especially by the action of the catalytic 
metallic compounds as in the contact process for sulphuric 
acid, and if there is equilibrium the amount will depend only 
on the temperature. The SO3 so formed reacts with the 
metallic oxide to a univariant equilibrium, MeO+S03:^MeS04, 
which is exactly like the dissociation of calcium carbonate, 
CaO+COgl^CaCOg. There is a definite pressure of SO3 corre- 
sponding to every temperature. The reverse reaction, the 

* Not three, for the amount of CaO is equivalent to the CO2 formed, 
t R. Schenck, Physikalische Chemie der Metalle, pub. Knapp, Halle, 1909. 
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dissociation of metallic sulphates, is employed in making Nord- 
haiisen sulphuric acid by heating iron sulphate. 

Fe2(S04)3^FeA+3S03* 
or 2FeS04 = FegOg + SO3 + SOg. 

When SO3 is obtained, it is dissolved in an insufficient quantity 
of water to give fuming or Nordhaiisen sulphuric acid. Thus 
the amount of sulphate formed in roasting depends on the partial 
pressure of the SO3. 

Now in the gas phase, SO3 is in equilibrium with SOg and Og, 
and at any temperature we have f 

K = — ? ^Orpc;^ =Pcr^ / 2. 

P P^S03 ^^* ^V S 

Taking P^^ as the dissociation pressure of sulphur trioxide 
0U3 

in the univariant equilibrium 

MeO+S03:;±MeS04, 

there is equilibrium between the solid products of roasting, 
oxide and sulphate, when 

^S03~PS02 / IT' 

where p^^ and p^ are partial pressures of SOg and Og in the 
roasting gases. 

" ^S03>PS0,y K^ 

sulphate will be formed in the roasting, but if 



/ Po, 

S03<PS02 / K 
V P 



* It appears from the recent work of Bodenstein and Tatsuji Susuki (Z. /. 
Elektroch., 1910, 16, 912) that SOg and Og are formed first, Fe^ (SO4) a^'^FcyOy + 
3SOa + ii02, and these then react secondarily, 2802+02 = 2803. The equiUbria 
2802 + 02:^2803 and 380., + Fe,0«-^Fec^(80^) ^ will thus result indirectly. 

t Here the equilibrium-constant is the reciprocal of that previously employed, 
but this is of no importance in the present case. 
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sulphate will decompose, i.e. oxide will be formed in roasting. 
In some cases the roasting can be carried out to yield metal 
direct. This interesting reaction is employed in the metallurgy 
of copper and of lead. 

4. Lead Roasting. 

In the case of lead,* which we will now consider more fully, 
the reactions are usually formulated as follows : — 

PbS+PbS04 = 2Pb+2S02 
PbS + 2PbO = 3Pb + SO2. 

However, these reactions only proceed in this way under definite 
conditions : deviations from these are to be found in the Hunting- 
don-Heberlein lead-smelting process, in which the following 
reaction occurs : — 

PbS +3PbS04 =4PbO +4SO2. 

At rather high temperatures Jenkins and Smith f observed that 
sulphur dioxide is partially absorbed by lead. As Bodlander J 
has suggested, the reactions in roasting are reversible, as in the 
case of lime-burning. When a comparatively large amount of 
CaO is brought in contact with some COg at 625°, the whole 
amount of CO2 is not absorbed, but enough remains to give 
the dissociation pressure of COg at 625°, which is 56 mm. Thus 
if CaO, CaCOg, and CO2 are brought together at a given tempera- 
ture, the amount of COg and therefore its partial pressure will 
determine in which direction the reversible reaction CaCOg — >■ 
CaO+C02 will proceed. Similar conditions can be observed 
in roasting lead. We will employ the phase rule as a guide to the 
many equilibria which are possible here. There are three com- 
ponents, lead, sulphur, and oxygen. The solid or liquid phases 
capable of existence are lead, lead sulphate, lead sulphide, lead 
oxide, and there is also gaseous sulphur dioxide. Oh bringing 
any three phases together and heating to a given temperature we 
then obtain a univariant equilibrium, i.e. there will be a definite 
SO2 pressure which only depends on the temperature. The four 
substances mentioned, which can occur in four separate liquid 

* Schenck and Rassbach, Ber., 1907, 40, 2185, 2950. Cf. also Schenck, Phys. 
Chem. der Metalle, loc. cit. 

t Jour. Chem. Soc, 1897, 71, 666. 
{ Berg-u. Hiitt. Zeit., 1898, 409. 
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or solid phases, can interact with SOg, giving four univariant 

equiUbria : — 

Pb PbS PbS04 — 
Pb PbS — PbO 

Pb — PbSO^ PbO 

— PbS PbS04 PbO 



I. 

2. 
4. 



It has been shown that of these four combinations only the first 
two correspond to different equilibria. 

1. PbS+PbS04:^2Pb+2S02 

2. PbS+2PbO:^3Pb+S02. 

When PbS04, PbS, and Pb are heated, SOg is evolved and a 
corresponding pressure is observed for each temperature. 

600° — 38-8 mm. 680° — ^282-3 mm. 

639° — 105-4 "^rn* 700° — 442-2 mm. 

723°— 735-0 mm. 

These equilibria can also be reached from the other side, for 
if SO2 is allowed to act on Pb the following pressures are ob- 
served after a fairly long action : — 

635° — 100-7 mm. 
671° — 239-9 "^"^• 
.690°— 353-0 mm. 

These points lie well on curve i 
in Figure 18, which corresponds 
to equilibrium i. The SOg 
pressure of equilibrium 2 has 
to be obtained by heating the 
mixture of PbS, PbO, and Pb, 
which evolves SOg. However, 
the reaction is first noticeable 
at 700°. The conditions here 
are not so simple as before. 
The following values (curve 2 
in Figure 18) are obtained by 
900 starting with mixtures of PbS 
and PbO, which give off SOg : — 

827° — 276 mm. 
847° — 546 mm. 
870° — 857 mm. 



800 



600 . 



400 



200 



L. 
3 
M 
« 
O 
1. 

Q. 



t 




Temp. 



600 



700 
Fig. 18. 



800 



712° — 14-1 mm. 
776° — 59-9 mm. 
800° — 92-0 mm. 
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Other conditions being the same, the following higher value's for 
pressure are obtained by reaching equilibrium from the other 
side, by starting at higher temperatures when more SOg has been 
formed and then allowing to cool, i.e. to absorb SOg : — 

710° — 69 mm. 802° — ^435 mm. 

774° — 268 mm. 822° — 660 mm. 

835°— 860 mm. 

The reason why this new equilibrium curve is obtained is 
that owing to the high temperature the lead oxide is molten, 
and there is a certain amount of sulphate contained in it through 
the action of the sulphur dioxide. On cooling, instead of the 
pure substances, lead sulphate or lead oxide, a basic sulphate * 
of the composition PbS04,PbO separates out. The curve 2a 
in Figure 18 thus corresponds to the new equilibrium, 

2(PbS04,PbO) +3PbS:^7Pb+5S02. 

This view is shown to be correct by the fact that equilibria 
between sulphide, metal, and SOg are obtained, which show the 
following connection between SO2 pressure and temperature, 
by starting with masses obtained by melting sulphate and oxide 
together (about 39 to 60 per cent sulphate), i.e. rich in basic 
sulphate PbS04,PbO :— 

681° — 16 mm. 795° — 306 mm. 

741° — 81 mm. 821° — 548 mm. 

770° — 184 mm. 830° — 710 mm. 

. These values fall right on curve 2«, which proves that the 
two equilibria are identical. The tension curves i, 2a, 2, in 
Figure 18, representing the above univariant equilibria, bound 
the four fields of bivariant equilibria, which are of technical 
interest. Let us recall the fields of existence of water and water 
vapour. At the point x in Figure 16, which we reach by starting 
from the curve of univariant equilibrium, and either raising the 
temperature or lowering the pressure, all the water turns into 
water vapour. In the same way all the calcium carbonate is 
decomposed by raising the equilibrium temperature or lowering 
the equilibrium pressure, say at x (Figure 17). In either case 



* This separates out together with pure PbS04 at a fairly high content of 
PbS04, and with another basic sulphate, FbS04,2PtO, at a low PbS04 content 
(cf. cap. V, 3). 
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we have passed from a univariant to a bivariant equilibrium. 
The case of lead-smelting is very similar to this. Taking the 
field I of Figure i8, PbS and PbS04 are capable of existence, 
just as in the previous examples water or water vapour, or 
CaO or CaCOg, were capable of existence within a given field. 
The following reactions take place in field I : — 

2Pb+2S02=PbS+PbS04. 

Therefore in field I sulphide and sulphate do not interact. The 
same end products are piroduced in field I by the interaction of 
SO2 and PbO, 

4PbO + 4SO2 = 3PbS04 + PbS 

(PbO is formed by the intermediate reaction 3Pb+S02=PbS + 
2PbO). Curve i, which divides fields I and II, corresponds to the 
equilibrium 

PbS +PbS04:;:^2Pb +2SO2, 

in the same way as the vapour pressure curve of water corresponds 
to the equilibrium, water ^^water vapour. 

In field II PbS and the basic sulphate PbO,PbS04 are capable 
of existence. 

In field II the following reactions take place, giving PbS and 
PbO,PbS04, 

PbS + PbS04 = 2Pb + 2SO2. 

Pb is not formed as such, but reacts 

7Pb+5S02=3PbS+2(PbO,PbS04). 

In field II the basic sulphate does not react with lead sulphide. 
In field III PbS and PbO are capable of existence together. 
The limiting curve 2a between fields II and III corresponds to 
the equilibrium 

3PbS+2(PbO,PbS04):^7Pb+5S02. 

In field III, where PbS and PbO can coexist, the following 
reactions will take place : — 

PbS+PbS04=2Pb+2S02 
3PbS+2(PbO,PbS04) =7Pb+5S02. 

The metallic lead cannot exist in field III, but turns into PbO 
and PbS, 

3Pb +SO2— >2PbO +PbS. 
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The limiting curve between fields III and IV corresponds to 

the equilibrium 

^ 2PbO+PbS:^3Pb+S02. 

Thus in field IV only metallic lead would be in equilibrium with 
SOg. The following reactions take place : — 

PbS04+PbS=2Pb+2S02 
2(PbS04,PbO) +3PbS=7Pb+5S02 
2PbO+PbS=3Pb+S02. 

Briefly applying this to technical practice, we may say that 
if we wish to prepare metal direct without subsidiary reactions 
by smelting sulphate and sulphide, or oxide and sulphide, we 
must perform the heating within field IV. We must either em- 
ploy very high temperatures or keep the pressure of the sulphur 
dioxide low by evacuation or by passing an inert gas. If we 
wish to obtain litharge by. smelting, as in the Huntingdon- 
Heberlein process, according to the reaction 

PbS +3PbS04=4PbO +4SO2 

we work in field III. 

Huntingdon and Heberlein mix the ore with lime and blow 
air through the previously heated mixture. They assume that 
lime here exerts a catalytic action by forming calcium super- 
oxide as an intermediate product, which gives up its oxygen 
more readily. However, it is possible that the lime only low6rs 
the temperature sufficiently to bring us from field IV into field III. 

5. The Reactions in the Blast Furnace.* 

The production of carboniferous pig-iron in the blast furnace 
is of comparatively early date. Before that time tough malleable 
iron poor in carbon was directly prepared from iron ore and 
red-hot wood charcoal. This was done in small furnaces about 
a yard high. Increasing need for the metal led to the furnaces 
being made larger and being provided with a blast, since the 
natural draught and simple bellows were no longer sufficient to 
maintain the heat. The first continuously working blast furnaces 
appeared in the thirteenth century. They furnished an easily 



* R. Schenck and Zimmermann, Ber., 1903, 36, 1231-1251. R. Schenck, 
Z.f. Elektroch., 1904, 10, 397. R. Schenck, Semiller, Falke, Ber., 1907, 40, 1704. 
R. Schenck, Phys. Chem. d. Metalle, loc. cit. 
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melting pig-iron rich in carbon, which had to be first decar- 
burised for working into malleable iron and steel. The diagram- 
matic form of the blast furnace is extremely 
simple ; the different parts are shown in 
Figure 19. The conical shaft is charged 
alternately with coal, ore, and slag-forming 
material through the throat. Below the 
shaft there is the funnel-shaped bosh, 
above the structure containing the inlets 
for the blast, i.e. the tuyeres, and, finally, 
the hearth. Let us follow the passage of 
the ore, consisting of oxides, through the 
furnace. In the uppermost zone the hot 
furnace gases effect drying of the material, 
which gradually falls into regions of con- 
tinually higher temperature. We have 
already seen {p. 40) that the reduction of 
[ oxide to metal is effected by carbon 
monoxide which results in the lower 
zones by the action of the blast on the 
highly heated carbon. Owing to the pre- 
heating of the air the temperature of 
combustion is high, over 1100°, so that it 
will be readily understood that practically 
' pure CO results {cf. p. 41). The following 
^"^ '* table shows the high percentage of com- 

bustible substances in the waste gases of blast furnaces : — 

N, 54-66% 

CO, 7-19% 

CO 21—31 % 

Hj I— 6 % 

Hydrocarbons O; — 6 % 

These facts suggested to technologists that the waste gases 
could be collected and their great thermal value utilised. In 
the modem blast furnace the hot waste gases are led away and 
employed for pre-heating the blast, or they used to be employed 
for heating steam-boilers and for other purposes. We have 
already seen (p. 21) that the direct explosion in gas-engines of a 
mixture of air and purified waste gas gives a far greater efficiency 
than by the employment of steam-boilers and steam-engines. 
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These waste gases furnish mechanical energy for steel works 
generally, for driving rolling-mills and dynamos, giving light and 
power for many industrial purposes, and in this way a rational 
utilisation of the by-product has been obtained which is of the 
utmost economic value in the steel industry. The question now 
arises whether it ought not to be possible to employ these gases, 
which are so rich in the powerfully reducing CO, for the reduction 
of further ore. In fact, at one time much attention was directed 
to this point in this country. It was considered that it ought 
to be possible to transform a considerable part of the carbon 
monoxide into dioxide by lengthening the layer of hot oxide 
through which the reducing oxides have to pass. For this pur- 
pose furnaces were built higher and higher till they became 
towers up to 33 yards high. This was expensive, and 
even then it was not possible appreciably to lower the carbon 
monoxide content of the gas. At the time this appeared very 
puzzling and merely had to be left as a fact. We can now explain 
it by the principles of heterogeneous equilibrium. Le Chatelier 
was the first to note that the reaction between carbon monoxide 
and iron oxide was reversible. On passing a stream of carbon 
dioxide over heated metallic iron it is found that a considerable 
part of the dioxide is reduced to monoxide, while the iron is 
oxidised. For this reason it is impossible completely to reduce 
carbon monoxide to dioxide. Under these conditions the oxidis- 
ability of the monoxide is limited, like the reducibility of the 
dioxide by metallic iron. This reversibility is expressed by 

the equation 

^ FeO+CO:^Fe+C02. 

It is of interest to determine the conditions under which reduc- 
tion or oxidation takes place. Baur and Glassner have recently 
made comprehensive experiments on this point. They treated 
ferrous oxide with CO and also metallic iron with CO2, in each 
case in a closed vessel at constant temperature. Analysis of the 
resulting gas showed that the composition of the gaseous mix- 
ture, the ratio monoxide to dioxide, was equal in the two cases. 
Thus the state of equilibrium was attained, in which neither 
reduction nor oxidation can occur. The equilibrium is between 
two solids, iron and ferrous oxide, and the gaseous mixture. 
There is a difference between this and the earlier processes, such 
as the dissociation of calcium carbonate, in that the gaseous 
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phase is a mixture, and the concentration of the components of 
this phase comes into question. The principle of Le Chatelier 
(cf. p. 28) states that addition of heat favours reactions which 
proceed with absorption of heat, e.g. the dissociation of CaCOg, 
while addition of heat influences unfavourably those reactions 
which proceed with evolution of heat, e.g. the frequently men- 
tioned and very important reaction 

2802+02-^2803. 
Reactions with no heat effect are not influenced. In the same 
way pressure favours reactions which take place with diminu- 
tion of volume ; on the other hand, when external pressure is 
reduced the opposite reaction takes place with increase of volume, 
as in burning lime or roasting lead. Chemical systems which 
react in either direction without change of volume do not change 
their equilibrium with pressure. The system 

FeO+CO:;:tFe+C02 
belongs to this latter class, and we can conclude from this that 
as far as equilibrium is concerned it is immaterial whether the 
gases are in presence of the solid components at many atmo- 
spheres or only a few millimetres pressure. When the tem- 
perature is constant it is only the relative volume of the gases 
which is of importance. There is a homogeneous equilibriimi 
in the gas phase, and for each temperature there is a definite 
ratio between monoxide and dioxide in equilibrium with the 
solid substances. When this ratio is altered a reaction occurs, 
reduction by increasing the monoxide, oxidation of the metal by 

^CO 

increasing the dioxide. This equilibrium ratio =>/ is of 

^C02 
importance in the theory of the blast furnace. The following 
results have been obtained : — 

Temperature CO CO2 fi 

552° 54 46 I -16 

596° 56 44 1-25 

651° 58 42 1-38 

662° 58-4 41-6 1-404 

680° 59 41 1-44 

750° 61 39 1-56 

850° 68 32 2-12 

900° 71-5 28-5 2-51 
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This shows that the value of rj varies with the temperature 
fairly considerably in an upward direction, and also that it is 
impossible to obtain waste gases poor in carbon monoxide. 
The ratio CO : COg is found to lie between the values 2-44 and 
1-04 in practice, which agrees well with the above equilibrium 
values at different temperatures. The variations can thus be 
explained, firstly, by different temperatures in the blast furnace. 
Secondly, the ores consist of FcgOg and Fe304, and, a priori, we 
should expect these higher oxides to give rise to other equilibria. 
We know that ferroso-ferric oxide can be reduced to ferrous 
oxide by a mixture of carbon monoxide and dioxide in equal 
volumes, and it is obvious that this process can come into play 
in the blast furnace. The reaction is 

Fe304+CO=3FeO+C02, 

and is governed by the same law as the reduction of ferrous oxide. 

CO 
The equilibrium-constant »;'=—— was determined at different 

temperatures by Baur and Glassner,* whose results are given 
below. The values of fj' are naturally different from those found 
for rj in the reduction of ferrous oxide. 

CO2 v' 

54 0-8l2 

53 0-887 

56 0786 

63 0-587 

74 0-351 

77 0-299 

But it is not necessary for the reduction of higher oxides 
to take place in stages, and a direct reduction to metal is con- 
ceivable. We possess no similar data for the equilibrium of the 

systems 
^ Fe203+3CO:^2Fe+3C02 

FcaO^ +4CO:^-t3Fe +4CO2. 

But, from the fact that the heats of reaction are extremely 
small, Le Chatelier has deduced that the equilibrium will only 
be shifted to an inconsiderable extent by the change in tempera- 
ture, and will thus remain practically constant at all temperatures. 

* Zeitschr.f. physik. Chemie, 1903, 43, 361. 



Temperature 


CO 


450° 


46 


490° 


47 


550° 


44 


650° 


37 


850° 


26 


950° 


23 
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In making ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen (5 % C and 5 to 
25 % Mn), highly manganiferous ores are employed in the 
blast furnace. Manganese is not so noble as iron, which is shown 
in practice by the state of equilibrium being comparatively 
higher oxidised. Thus the equilibrium gas mixture will contain 
more carbon monoxide than in the case of iron, and the waste 
gases will be especially rich in CO. Hence there is a great variety 
of reactions which may occur in the blast furnace, so that the 
composition of the waste gases is essentially dependent on the 
nature of the ores which are being smelted, and on the tempera- 
ture of the furnace. These considerations explain why the ratio 
CO : CO2 is subject to such great variations under different 
conditions. 

Simple reduction of oxides by carbon monoxide is not the only 
reaction taking place in the blast furnace. Sometimes there is 
observed the separation of large quantities of extremely finely 
divided carbon, which gives trouble in working, and causes the 
so-called hanging or scaffolding of the charge. The carbon is 
produced by the decomposition of carbon monoxide (cf. cap. 

I. 9, and p. 65). ,c0^c+CO,. 

The reaction is reversible, since carbon monoxide can be pro- 
duced by passing the dioxide through red-hot carbon. This 
equilibrium is different from the former, since CO decomposes 
with diminution of volume and is formed with increase in volume. 
Thus from Le Chatelier's principle a gas under a high pressure 
will contain relatively more COg than a gas under a lower pres- 
sure. The conditions of equilibrium can be formulated from the 
law of mass action : two molecules CO and one molecule COg 
take part in the reaction, and there is equilibrium when 

C2 

CO , 

^CO^ 

where f is constant at a given temperature. 

It is further interesting to ascertain the change of ^ with tem- 
perature. We have already seen (I, 9) that the decomposition 
of carbon monoxide takes place with considerable evolution of 
heat ; therefore rise in temperature must throw back the decom- 
position of CO, as shown by the following results of Boudouard : — 
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Temperature 


CO 


COj 


450° 


2 


98 


600° 


23 


77 


700° 


68 


42 


850° 


94 


6 


• 1000° 


99-3 


07 


1050° 


99-6 


0-4 



Thus the decomposition of CO takes place especially at low 
temperatures. 

There is a difference in the value of f depending on the modifi- 
cation of carbon which is in equilibrium with the two gases ; 
e.g. it will be different for graphite, for the carbon deposited from 
CO, or for amorphous carbon (wood or sugar charcoal). Schenck 
and Heller found that the values of ^ for these three modifications 
of carbon at 600° were in the ratio i : 5 : 5*5. This difference 
is a necessary consequence of the law of mass action, since the 

C2 
CO 
equilibrium-constant is really K= , where C is the vapour 

^ ^ ^CO^ 
pressure of carbon ; however, since this is constant we write 

CO 
K.C=f=p— • But since C, the vapour pressure of carbon, 

^CO^ 
varies from one modification to another, the value of f=KC, 
though constant for any particular modification, will be different 
for different modifications. 

The decomposition of carbon monoxide only takes place with 
an unmeasurable velocity even at comparatively high tempera- 
tures, and for the reaction to take place at a measurable velocity 
the presence of a catalyte is necessary (p. 65), such as the metals 
of the iron group, nickel, cobalt, iron, and manganese. The two 
latter metals are present in the blast furnace, so that there is 
sufficient opportunity for the decomposition to take place. 
There is a xiifference between the catalytic action of nickel and 
iron. At a certain temperature nickel only brings about the 
equilibrium 2C0->C+C0,. 

while iron as a baser metal is oxidised by the carbon dioxide 
formed, giving the equilibrium (p. 117) 

Fe+COal^FeO+CO. 
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By applying the phase rule to the equilibrium between iron, 
ferrous oxide, carbon, and its two gaseous oxides, GO and COg, 
we find that as the system consists of three components (C, Fe, 
and O) and four phases (Fe, FeO, C, and gas), it must be a uni- 
variant equilibrium, possessing one degree of freedom, i.e. there 
is a definite equilibrium pressure at each temperature. This can 
be easily deduced from the equilibrium equations of the two 

CO 

systems, iron, ferrous oxide, CO, and COg, where rj=——^ and 

(CO) 2 
carbon, CO, and COg, where ^= >q — 

Let X be the number of CO molecules and i— x those of the 
dioxide ; if P is the total pressure of the two gases the respective 
partial pressures are 

xP and (i-x)P. 

These magnitudes are proportional to the concentrations of the 
two gases, and we can insert them into the above equilibrium- 
constants giving 

rj= and s=F" 



I— X, "^ I— X 

Since at total equilibrium the value of x for the two partial 
equilibria must be equal, we can eliminate x from these equa- 
tions, obtaining the expression 

This confirms what we have already deduced from the phase 
rule, that there is a definite gas pressure P at each temperature. 

From the equation =jy it follows that the composition of 

the gas is also definitely fixed. 

The point of total equilibrium at a given temperature can 
be found graphically by plotting the total pressures P as ordinates 
and the compositions of the gas phase, the percentages of CO, 
X as abscissae. Let us consider the conditions at 700°. The 
equilibrium between Fe, FeO, CO, and COg at a given tempera- 
ture (Figure 20) is represented by the straight line A, i.e. oxida- 
tion takes place to the left of A and reduction to the right. The 
curve B represents the relation between the pressure and the 
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temperature of carbon (produced in the amorphous form from 
CO) with its oxides, \ 



I— X 



These curves intersect at the point of total equilibrium, the 



co-ordinates of this point being P=^- 



I+'7 



V 



ri^ '"" i+n 



We have 



800 — 



600 



400 



200 



just observed that f varies with the modification of carbon used, 
and ^' for graphite is less than f for amorphous carbon, and thus 

P=r — ^ will be smaller for graphite. 

The curve C in Figure 20, for 
the graphite— CO— CO2 equi- 
librium, is lower than that for 1000 
amorphous carbon - CO - CO^, 
and thus it cuts the line A at a 
lower point. 

The fields I, II, III, IV, and 
IV' have each a definite meaning. 
In fields I, IV, and IV' there is a 
reduction of ferrous oxide or of 
iron oxide in general to metallic 
iron. But while in field I carbon 
coexists with iron in stable equi- 
librium, in field IV graphite and 
amorphous carbon serve as reducing agents, forming oxides of 
carbon. Finally, in field IV' only amorphous carbon, but not 
graphite, is burnt to oxide in the reduction. 

In field II carbon and metal oxide can coexist with the gaseous 
carbon monoxide, while in field III the metal oxide alone is in 
stable equilibrium and oxidation takes place by carbon passing 
into oxide without the metal oxide being attacked. It is impor- 
tant to establish the conditions under which carbon monoxide 
is decomposed, as in the presence of nickel, without there being 
an oxidation of the iron, and the conditions under which simul- 
taneous oxidation takes place. Let us start with pure carbon 
monoxide and decompose it purely catalytically. Knowing the 
initial pressure P and observing the new pressure P after a cer- 
tain time, we can find how great is the partial pressure p still 




100 
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remaining (p always refers to CO). The difference P — P gives 

half the partial pressure of the monoxide already decomposed, 

since one volume CO2 is produced instead of two volumes CO ; 

therefore p==P -2IF -P) = 2P-P . 
^0^0' o 

Since p=xP, we have P =(2— x).P. This equation is that 

of a hyperbola, and represents the path of the reaction in the 
decomposition of carbon monoxide. It depends on the magnitude 
of the initial value P whether the reaction first proceeds along 

the curve of the equilibrium Fe, FeO (at high values of P ; 

Figure 20, curve i), or the curve of the equilibrium CO, CO2 (at 
small values of P ; Figure 20, curve 2). In the limit the path 

of the reaction meets the point of total equilibrium. By insert- 
ing the co-ordinates of the total equilibrium (p. 123) in the equa- 
tion P =(2— x).P we obtain as the initial pressure of the carbon 

monoxide ^ , ^ , 

When P is greater than this value (Figure 20, curve i) the 

metal is oxidised until the total equilibrium is attained ; when 
P is smaller (Figure 20, curve 2) the metal acts solely as a con- 
tact substance. In the case of the blast furnace it is chiefly im- 
portant to know the pressure of the total equilibrium at different 
temperatures. We know that a definite total pressure P corre- 
sponds to each temperature ; the following values have been 
found : — 



Temperature 


Pressure P 


455° 


27 mm. 


538° 


81 „ 


562° 


^77 .. 


586° 


266 „ 


616° 


401 >- 


643° 


561 „ 


670° 


858 „ 



The aim of the blast furnace is to produce a carboniferous 
iron by the reduction of oxide ores with the aid of CO. A mix- 
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ture of much monoxide and little dioxide is obtained by the 
action of the atmospheric air of the blast on the glowing coal. 
The sum of the partial pressures of the gas is about 200 mm. Now 
it is necessary to work so that only the reduction of the oxides 
takes place during the whole time. For this purpose it is first 
necessary to have a monoxide concentration sufficiently high 
compared to the dioxide present, but this condition alone is not 
sufficient, since we have already seen that in certain circumstances 
metallic iron itself can be oxidised in presence of pure carbon 
monoxide. This ought not to take place, especially since a 
deposition of fine carbon accompanies the oxidation of the metal. 
* This disturbance is impossible when the sum of the partial 
pressures of monoxide and dioxide is smaller than P, the pressure 
of total equilibrium. We have assumed that 200 mm. is the 
highest value for the sum of the pressures of monoxide and 
dioxide in the blast furnace ; the table shows that the corre- 
sponding temperature is about 570°. Thus above 570° the re- 
oxidation of the metal, with its accompanying phenomena, is 
excluded. The troublesome " scaffolding " in the throat of the 
blast furnace is obviously caused by a considerable fall in the 
temperature of the furnace, taking place during normal working, 
from any cause. When the temperature falls in the zones in 
which the formation of metal has begun, the equilibrium pressure 
also falls. The high pressure of monoxide, which is now higher 
than the pressure corresponding to total equilibrium, causes 
decomposition of the gas and consequently " scaffolding.'' The 
danger is greatest in highly manganiferous iron, since all the 
equilibrium pressures are lower in this case. 

These considerations also enable us to state the factors which 
determine the composition of the gas in the various zones of the 
blast furnace. When it is working normally the formation of 
mraoxide occurs near the tuyeres, where the hot blast acts on 
the glowing coal. The temperature there is so high that the metal 
and slag melt, so that it is at least 1100°. We may assume from 
this that almost pure carbon monoxide will be formed there. 
Higher up in the furnace the gases gradually cool down, and 
become richer in COg. This is not only due to the reduction, since 
it is sometimes observed when there are no ores at all in the 
furnace. The essential influence on the composition of the gases 
is that exerted by temperature, or by the equilibrium of carbon 
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monoxide with the solid carbon, which depends on the tempera- 
ture. Let us consider a point in field I (Figure 20), and in the part 
where the pressure is less than that of total equilibrium. Only 
reduction to metallic iron can take place here, and by carbon 
monoxide, not by carbon. Thus, in the zones above 570°, iron 
itself takes no part in the reaction, but only helps to bring about 
more rapidly the carbon equilibrium corresponding to the pre- 
vailing temperature ; it acts as a catalyte. Owing to the high 
velocity of the current of gas, the equilibrium 2CO:^C02+C 
(curve B, Figure 20) is generally not attained, so that the blast 
furnace gases are always richer in CO than would correspond to 
the equilibria at the various temperatures of the zones. The 
carbon produced by the decomposition of CO serves solely to 
carburise the iron. The temperature gradually approaches that 
of total equilibrium under the prevailing pressure. There is 
then equilibrium with the iron. Above this zone a reduction of 
ferrous oxide to metal can no longer take place, although at these 
temperatures below 570° other reduction processes can occur 
requiring a smaller monoxide concentration than that required 
by the reduction of oxide to metal, e.g. the reduction of the 
higher oxides of iron to ferrous oxide. 

Schenck and Falke give the following values for the total 
equilibrium Fe304— FeO — C (amorphous) : — 



535° 


129 mm. 


551° 


(mean) 175 „ 


560° 


303 ,. 



It will be seen that the value of 200 mm. for the sum of the partial 
pressures of CO+COg corresponds to a lower temperature (about 
552° or 553°) than in the case of the total equilibrium 
FeO— Fe— C. The reduction of the higher oxide also ceases 
when the temperature falls below that of complete equilibrium 
of these substances with carbon and the gases. This last equili- 
brium determines the composition of the gases escaping from 
the throat of the furnace. Beyond reduction in the blast furnace 
there is also absorption of carbon, cementation. We shall see 
later that this depends on the formation of iron carbide, FegC 
(cementite), or of solid solutions. We shall also see (cap. V, 6) 
that the melting-point of iron-cementite alloys is much lower 
than that of pure iron, the difference in temperature amounting 
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to about 400°. Thus a furnace in which pig-iron is being smelted 
can be worked at a much lower temperature than one with pure 
iron, which is very important for the life of the furnace. The 
occurrence of cementite in the blast furnace is to be explained 
by a superficial change of Fe into cementite, due to the absorp- 
tion of carbon from the decomposition of CO ; 
3Fe + 2CO:^Fe3C-HCO,. 

On further dissociation of the monoxide 2CO=C+02, the car- 
bide is oxidised in a similar way, 

4COii-(-FeaC:^3FeO-|-5CO, 
until finally total equilibrium is reached between cementite, 
ferrous oxide, amorphous carbon, and the gas mixture. 

Schenck, Heller, Semiller, and Falke found the following data 
for this equilibrium : — 

Temperaluie P % CO % COg 
468° I0'3 — — 
600° 65-0 — 

672° 131-0 8(" 

722° 289 8; 

774° 562 8( 

Let us consider in the same way 
as before the isotherms for a given 
temperature 700°, plotting total 
pressures as ordinates, and compo- ' 
sitions of the gas phase as abscissa ; 
(Figure 21). Beyond the equihbrium 
curves of Figure 20, Fe — FeO— gas 
(curve A) and amorphous carbon — 
gas (curve B), in this case there are 
two other curves representing the 
equilibria Fe— FejC- gas (curve D) 
andFeO— FcjC— gas (curveC). From 
the law of mass action we have for 
the constant fi. of the first equilibrium 
(curve D) 

,.=— P, 

I— X 

where x is the content in CO and P the total pressure, 
the second equilibrium (curve C) we have 






140 


5 


12-5 


5 


10-5 
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since four molecules of COg give five of CO. 
In Figure 21 the equilibrium 

FeA +CO:^2FeO +CO2 

is shown as a straight line E parallel to the ordinate axis. The 
ratio COiCOg is independent of pressure, as in the equilibrium 

FeO+CO:^Fe+C02, 

so that both equilibrium isotherms are parallel to the ordinate 
axis. Only, the equilibrium FcaOg— FeO— gas has a gas phase 
poorer in CO, and its isotherm lies more to the left. 

The curve C corresponds to a bi variant equilibrium, since 
there are three components in three phases ; it intersects curve B 
at point I, whose co-ordinates P and x can be calculated from 

the equation ^5 ^2 

S=T- , -P, and f=, .-P. 

(i— x)* ^ (i— x) 

This point represents the univariant equilibrium cementite — 
FeO— C— gas, three components in four phases, i.e. at a given 
temperature the point i is exactly defined and there is a definite 
value of this point for each temperature. 

The curve C has another point, 2, where it intersects the straight 
line A representing the bi variant equilibrium Fe— FeO— gas, 
three components in three phases. The point 2 therefore repre- 
sents the univariant equilibrium Fe— FeO— FcgC— gas, three 
components in four phases. The curve D must also pass through 
this point, since it represents the bi variant equilibrium 

3Fe + 2CO:^Fe3C -f- COg. 

We will now determine the position of this equilibrium point 2, 
for the temperatures 650° and 700° (Schenck). 

x=o-58 at Gso*" 
o-6o at 700° 
and calculating x 

we have tj^ =1-381, rj =1-500. The values for the system 
FcgC— FeO — C— CO and COg, which obeys the equation 

x^ T^ 

(i-x)^ 
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were 650° : P= 95 mm. : x=o-85 

700° : P==222 mm. : x—o-Sy, 

Hence S^ =8240 and ^ =384,000. 

650 ^ 700 ^ ^' 

At the point 2, where equiHbrium is complete, the value of x 
will be equal in the two equations for rj and S, in this particular 
case naturally equal to the values corresponding to the reduction 
of FeO by CO to metal and CO2, since the point 2 lies on the line 

of equilibrium A of this system. Thus in general V=S — ^, 

hence P^ =39,640 mm. =51-6 atmo. P =126,400 mm.= 

166-3 atmo. 

Obviously, owing to the enormous pressure, this point cannot 
be reached, though it is of importance, since by its aid we can 

ascertain the equilibrium-constant /x= — 'P of the equilibrium 

3Fe + 2CO:^Fe3C + COg. 
At the point of intersection 



P= 



M — 2 
vr 



and i+w 

P=^- 



rt 



Since the two values of P are equal at the point 2 

if 

From the above values of (5 and y\ at 650° and 700°, this equa- 
tion gives fXr =31,600 and ix =113,800. Using these values 

we can now calculate the composition x of the gas in equilibrium 
with iron and cementite at a given pressure ; x^ =0*96, x = 

0-99. Thus at 650° and 700° iron can be transformed into cemen- 
tite by mixtures of CO and CO2 only when they contain more 
than 96 or 99 % CO. We can see from the relative positions 
of curves D and C that ferrous oxide is more easily transformed 
into cementite than is metallic iron, since at 650° the former 
reaction takes place with 86 per cent monoxide. Since in these 
cases we are always considering pure cementite, we ought not 

K 
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to draw the conclusion from these experiments that such a high 
content of monoxide is required for the occurrence of cementa- 
tion under all conditions. At certain ranges of concentration 
and temperature solid solutions (mixed crystals) can be formed 
between iron and carbide (cf. cap. V, 6), when the conditions 
are somewhat different. When some carbide dissolves in the iron 
the two lines A and D representing equilibrium with metallic 
iron are shifted. In Figure 21 the lines relating to the systems 
of mixed crystals are shown dotted'. The direction of the dis- 
placement is found in this way : carbide is readily oxidisable ; 
owing to its presence the solid solution is more readily oxidised 
than pure iron, i.e. smaller concentrations of carbon dioxide suffice 
to transform it into ferrous oxide. Thus the line A is shifted to 
the right, and the point of intersection 2, corresponding to the 
univariant equilibrium Fe— FeO— FcgC— CO and CO2, lies some- 
what lower (at 2', Figure 21), i.e. a lower pressure corresponds 
to the equilibrium mixed crystals — FeO— FcgC— CO and CO2. 
Now the cementation curve for the mixed crystals must pass 
through this point, and therefore it will be shifted to the left, 
i.e. the cementation of mixed crystals takes place easier than 
that of pure iron, at a smaller monoxide concentration. Since 
curve C is very steep, small changes in x and fj will correspond 
to large shifts of the point 2. Owing to the formation of mixed 
crystals the point of intersection 3 of the lines A and B, corre- 
sponding to the univariant equilibrium FeO— Fe— C— CO and 
CO2, will obviously be lower. 

Apart from the formation of mixed crystals, i.e. if we do not 
consider the dotted curves in Figure 21, we see that the diagram 
for 700° is divided into eleven fields. Reactions take place in 
these fields giving characteristic final products. The substances 
produced are in equilibrium in their respective fields : — 

Fields I and XI, cement it e and solid carbon. 

Fields II and IV, metallic iron and solid carbon. 

Fields III and V, metallic iron without separation of solid 

carbon. 
Fields VI and X, ferrous oxide and solid carbon. 
Field VII, ferrous oxide without solid carbon. 
Field VIII, ferroso-ferric oxide and solid carbon. 
Field IX, ferroso-ferric oxide without solid carbon. 
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Thus at a given temperature all of these four substances can 
be obtained simply by varying the pressure and the composition 
of the gaseous phase, consisting of CO and CO2. 

The occurrence of mixed crystals diminishes fields II, IV, and 
V, and enlarges fields I, XI, X, VI, and VII. All the fields vary 
with temperature ; since the constants of the curves increase, 
the fields shift towards the right. 

A consideration of these fields shows, above all, that cementite, 
in contradistinction to the other products, is only stable as an in- 
dependent phase in those fields in which carbon monoxide is labile 
and capable of breaking up into carbon and dioxide. It follows 
from this that cementite can never be formed from metal at the 
expense of carbon. The only cementation agent by which it can 
be directly formed is carbon monoxide. However,. solid carbon 
can serve. as a cementation agent if cementite is not formed as 
an independent solid phase, but as mixed crystals ; this takes 
place in field V, in which Fe is the only stable solid phase, assum- 
ing that at the given temperature the formation of solid mixed 
crystals can occur at all. We have mentioned that, for pure iron, 
fields X and XI cannot be realised owing to the high pressure. 
However, in the case of manganese and manganiferous iron this 
is possible since, manganese being less noble than iron, the con- 
stants rj and S are considerably higher (p. 120). The consequence 
is that the equilibrium pressures of the systems metal— lower 
oxide — carbon — gas, and carbide — lower oxide — carbon — gas, 
and therefore the position of the point 2, will be lowered, to an 
extent which is roughly proportional to the manganese contained 
in the iron, ceteris paribus; i.e. the point of intersection 2 can 
be realised for manganese and highly manganiferous ores at 
temperatures at which this is impossible in the case of pure iron. 
This is in excellent agreement with practical experience, since 
a carbide is always obtained by reducing manganese oxide with 
C and CO, and never a metal free from carbon. Thus in this 
case manganous oxide is apparently reduced to carbide more 
readily than to metal, which in the case of iron is first realised at 
pressures above the point of intersection 2. 



CHAPTER V 

THE APPLICATION OF THE PHASE RULE TO SOLID-LIQUID SYSTEMS 

1. The Equilibrium Solid-liquid in Binary Systems Generally. 

When three phases of a pure substance such as water are in 
equiUbrium, this equilibrium is invariant. Now the influence 
of pressure on the equilibrium temperature liquid-solid is very 
small for almost every substance, and therefore for practical 
purposes we can identify this invariant point of equilibrivmi with 
the freezing-point or melting-point (which are the same if equili- 
brium takes .place) as determined at atmospheric pressure, more 
especially when the vapour pressure of the components is incon- 
siderable at the melting-point. Thus the temperature must re- 
main constant during the transformation of the liquid into the 
solid phase of a pure substance, but this no longer holds when 
a second substance is dissolved in the liquid phase. By in- 
creasing the number of substances the invariant equilibrium 
becomes uni variant. There is a definite temperature of uni- 
variant equilibrium for each concentration of the dissolved sub- 
stance. It is well known that the freezing-point of a pure sub- 
stance is depressed by the addition of a second substance, and 
if the two substances do not form solid solutions or compounds 
the extent of this depression can be calculated by van 't Hoff' s 
formula,* t.„ 

.^ 0-02T2 

or more accurately by Roozeboom's formula,! 

* At = lowering of freezing-point by addition of i mole; Q= latent heat 
of fusion in grm. calories for i grm.-mole solvent, i.e., latent heat per grm. 
solvent multipHed by the molar weight of the solvent. 

■f To= melting-point of pure substance ; T^ after addition of the second 
substance; Ati= depression of freezing-point when the hquid phase contains x 
of the second substance, x is expressed as a fraction of i, so that x has the 
maximum value of i for the second substance pure. 

132 
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T„-T,=:Ati=?^I^x(-lnx). 

The observed deviations from these formulae are to be ex- 
plained by the formation of compounds or solid solutions. In 
the latter case a definite part of the second substance separates 
out in the solid state together with the solid crystals of the other 
substance, and the depression of the freezing-point is lower than 
that calculated by van 't Hoff's formula, or the same depression 
is produced at higher concentrations than those calculated by 
Roozeboom's formula. In this case Rothmund's formula holds 
for the depression of the freezing-point in a hundred moles 

^''^''^''^> 0.02T 2 C -C 

The same symbols are used as before, except that Tj is that tem- 
perature at which a melt with Cj per cent of the second substance 
(causing the depression) deposits mixed crystals containing 
C2 per cent of this second substance ; m is the molar weight of 
the dissolved substance or solute. 

Let us consider a liquid phase containing two substances A 
and B, which form neither a compound nor a solid solution, 
containing, say, lo per cent of B and 90 per cent of A. On cool- 
ing, the first crystals of A will separate at a temperature which 
can be calculated from the above formulae. On further cooling, 
the temperature falls. Owing to the separation of crystals of A 
the residual liquid becomes poorer in A and richer in B. Crystals 
of A are again in univariant equilibrium with such a liquid phase 
at low temperatures. Thus as the temperature gradually falls 
all possible univariant equilibria between solid A and liquid 
phases are obtained, until at a definite temperature crystals of 
B also begin to separate out. At this moment the univariant 
equilibrium becomes invariant owing to the formation of the 
new solid phase : as far as freezing is concerned we now have 
the conditions prevailing in the freezing of a pure solid, i.e. the 
temperature remains constant till the whole liquid phase has 
frozen. The concentration of a liquid phase, which, on cooling, 
is in invariant equilibrium with two substances, is termed the 
eutectic concentration, and the corresponding constant freezing 
temperature is the eutectic temperature. The same holds for 
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the freezing of liquid phases which are rich in B and first deposit 
B ; a series of univariant equiUbria are obtained between soUd 
B and hquid phase, till the eutectic concentration and tempera- 
ture are attained. We will apply these considerations to the 
technically important Pattinson process. 

2. The Pattinson Process (Segregation). 

This process handles lead which is quite poor in silver and 
enriches it up to about 2 per cent. The theory of the process 

is at once clear from the 
solid-liquid equilibrium dia- 
gram given by Petrenko* 
for lead-silver alloys (Figure 
22). 

Taking as ordinates the 

initial crystallising tempera- 

isoiid'pb tures, and as abscissae the 
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' *'"®'* corresponding concentra- 
tions of the Ag-Pb mixture 
from loo per cent Ag (pure 
Ag) to 100 per cent Pb (pure Pb), we obtain two curves inter- 
secting at a point, the eutectic point. These curves represent 
geometrically all the possible univariant equilibria of solid 
silver or solid lead with a melt. They are the solubility 
curves of silver and lead (solid), and they are also the 
curves of crystallisation. Thus oh cooling melts from which 
A separates out first, they pass through a series of concentrations 
all lying on the branch of the curve starting from A. This goes 
on till the melt has reached the temperature and concentration 
of the eutectic point, when the whole becomes solid. On cooling 
melts from which B separates out first, they pass through all 
concentrations on the curve starting from B, till they reach the 
eutectic point and the whole becomes solid. 

The diagram in Figure 22 represents all equilibria between 
solid and liquid, and is divided into four fields by these two 
curves and by the isotherm E^Eg ^f the eutectic temperature : — 

Field I. The whole mixture is liquid. 

Field II. Solid Ag coexists with the melt. 

Field III. Solid lead coexists with the melt. 



* Zeitschr. /. anorg. Chemie, 53, 200. 
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Field IV. The two substances can only coexist in the solid state. 

Field III is the one of chief technical importance. The lead' 
which is to be worked up only contains a few hundredths per cent 
of silver, and thus, in the diagram, would lie extremely close to 
B, the melting-point of pure lead. If this argentiferous lead is 
melted and allowed to cool slowly, crystals of lead separate out 
first at a temperature only a little below the melting-point of pure 
lead, owing to the small Ag content. As the temperature falls 
still further along the curve starting from B, pure lead crystals 
still separate out as long as the concentration and temperature 
of the eutectic point are not yet reached. Petrenko gives 300° 
as the eutectic temperature, at which the composition of the 
melt is 97*5 Pb and 2-5 Ag. 

The Pattinson process is carried out either by lifting out with 
a perforated ladle the lead crystals separating along the curve 
starting at B, or by tapping off the still molten lead. The part 
which remains behind in the former case, or the part which is 
tapped off in the latter, is a melt which is fairly near to the com- 
position of the eutectic point. The silver content theoretically 
cannot exceed 2-5 per cent Ag, and in practice this favourable 
optimum value is never quite reached, since technically the 
separation has to be effected, not at the eutectic point itself, but 
at a somewhat higher temperature. Thus under technical con- 
ditions we are somewhat to the right of the eutectic point, and 
a melt is obtained as residue which is rather poorer in silver 
than the theoretically best yield. It should be mentioned that 
the unavoidable silver content of the solid lead, which is separated 
from the melt, is solely due to the adhering mother-liquor, since 
obviously a quantitative separation of crystals and mother- 
liquor is technically impossible or unprofitable. But the silver 
content is not due to the first lead crystals containing silver, as 
might have been imagined from some of the older descriptions 
of the Pattinson process. All the processes employed in metal- 
lurgy under the name of *' segregation '' work on the same 
principle as the Pattinson process. 

3. Occurrence of Solid Compounds in Binary Systems. 

The Transition Point. 

When two substances A and B form a compound A^B^, we 
obtain a new curve in our phase diagram which corresponds to 
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the univariant equilibrium between the compound A,.B.„+melt. 
But we have to distinguish two cases, according to whether the 
compound melts homogeneously (Figure 23, I), or with the 
deposition of one of the components (Figure 23, II). In the 

former case the curve of the com- 
pound shows a maximum melting- 
point with two eutectic points Ej and 
E2. In the latter case the equilibrium 
curve of compound and melt inter- 
sects the equilibrium curve of the 
pure substance B at the point C. 
This is termed the transition point 
of the compound, which means that 
above this temperature the substance 
B, and below it only the compound, 
is in equilibrium with the melt. In 
melts of concentrations within the 
range C-B at the temperature of 
the transition point, the crystals 
of B, which separate out first, change into the compound 
at constant temperature with the evolution of heat. This 
change can be observed experimentally by introducing a 
thermometer into a melt of a concentration in the range C-B 
and observing a halt on cooling, due to the separation of 
the eutectic, as in the freezing of a pure substance, when 
the halt is due to the separation of the pure solid. The 
duration of this halt will be a maximum for a melt in which 
the amount of the compound formed is a maximum, which is the 
case when the two substances are present in the melt in amounts 
corresponding to the composition of the compound. This 
maximum halt at a given temperature can be taken as a criterion 
for the composition of the compound ; in the case of homogeneous 
melts the position of the maximum melting-point indicates the 
composition of the compound in question. The fields of existence 
of the single phases are obvious from the description of Figure 23, 
I and II. Clearly two substances may form two or more com- 
pounds wath a maximum melting-point or a transition point. 
Thus Schenck * detected three compounds in the binary system 



* R. Schenck, Benichte, 41, 2917. 
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PbO and PbS04 • the compound PbS04,PbO melts homo- 
geneously at 966° and PbS04,2PbO at 951° [the former plays 
some part in lead roasting (IV, 4)] ; lastly, there is a compound 
PbS04,3PbO with a transition point at 880°, which, according to 
what we have said above, will decompose above this temperature 
into PbS04,2PbO+melt. Accordingly three eutectic points are 
found in this system. 

Between PbO and PbS04,3PbO at 820° (87% PbO) 

PbS04,2PbO and PbS04,PbO at 940° (53 % PbO) 
PbS04,PbO and PbS04 at 950° (30% PbO). 

It should be added here that all these considerations on two- 
component systems hold for any two substances, for two metals, 
salts, oxides, sulphides, organic substances, or finally, for systems 
of salts and water. Hitherto we have only been thinking of 
equilibrium conditions, apart from supercooling or similar 
phenomena such as those mentioned in II, 9. Thus in Figure 
23, II, the compound which is in stable equilibrium along EC 
may first separate out in the range CB by the curve EC becoming 
prolonged towards Cj. The compound in question, say a salt 
hydrate, is in unstable equilibrium along CC,. This unstable 
hydrate then turns spontaneously, say through the action of 
nuclei, into the stable system, melt + anhydrous salt B. Ostwald 
has formulated a general law, that of successive stages, which 
states that of several possible reactions, the one which takes 
place first will be that which gives rise to substances in unstable 
equilibrium. These only turn into stable systems subsequently. 
Thus a salt solution may first deposit an unstable hydrate in 
the range EC instead of the stable hydrate lying upon the curve 
EC, the stable form only being formed subsequently. An un- 
stable solubility curve E'C with an unstable transition point 
C corresponds to the unstable hydrate. The position of the un- 
stable solubility curves CC and E'C in Figure 23, II, show that 
at the same temperature the solubility of the unstable form must 
always be greater than that of the stable form. Thus when we 
mix with water a salt (substance B) which can form hydrates, 
reactions will occur which can give stable or unstable hydrates, 
depending on the conditions of concentration and temperature. 
The unstable will then be transformed secondarily into the stable 
form, frequently with a relatively small reaction-velocity. These 
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facts are of special importance for the theory of hydraulic bind- 
ing agents, which we will consider in cap. VI. For the moment 
we will return to the reactions occurring in the melt, i.e. in the 
homogeneous phase, when a compound is produced. For the 
purpose of the phase rule, compounds of two substances repre- 
sent an independent component, like the single pure substances 
A and B which go to form it. It should be noted first that 
addition of A or B depresses the melting-point of the pure com- 
pound AB according to the van 't Hoff formula (cap. V, i), just 
as on the first addition of A to B or B to A. Thus the maximum 
melting-point of the compound C should be given by the sharp 
point of intersection of the two solubility curves of the com- 
pound C in the substances A and B. Experience shows that 
instead of a sharp point, a more or less rounded maximum is 
observed. This is because most of such homogeneously melting 
compounds melt with dissociation, i.e. there is the equilibrium 
AB:^A+B in the liquid phase. The first addition of A or B 
mainly goes to disturb the equilibrium, since, according to the 
law of mass action, excess of one component throws back the 
dissociation. In this way the greater part of the first addition 
is consumed in re-forming the compound, and only a small part 
of it can act as a foreign substance, lowering the melting-point. 
This explains the very small depression of the melting-point in 
the case of such compounds on the addition of a comparatively 
rather large initial excess of one or the other component, and 
also the rounding-off shown at the maximum melting-point of 
such compounds.* This dissociation in the melt is a final reason 
for the occurrence of a transition point, instead of a homo- 
geneous melting-point, in the case of a compound. When one 
component B, which is present as such in the melt owing to dis- 
sociation, has a smaller solubility than the undissociated com- 
pound, it separates out at first instead of the compound, and 
thus gives rise to a transition point. The dissociation of molten 
compounds, e.g. of sulphides, is of technical importance. It 
can be seen that sulphides are dissociated in the molten state, 
e.g. FeSg — ^Fe+Sg, from the fact that it is possible actually to 
distil off the sulphur from pyrites on the principle of the dis- 

* The dissociation at the melting-point can be calculated approximately 
from the extent of the rounding-off. Cf. R. Kremann, Z. f. Elektroch., 1906, 
12, 259. 
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turbance of equilibrium. The sulphides of the metals show 
considerable differences in their degree of dissociation, and this 
fact is the theoretical basis of the iron-reducing method. 

4. The Iron-reducing Method and the Formation of lilatte. 

This method consists in heating the sulphides of valuable 
metals with iron, when the metal is liberated and the sulphur 
combines with the iron, 

MeS+Fe:;±Me+FeS. 

The reaction is more or less complete according to the position 
of this equilibrium. In many cases the reaction is favoured 
by the metal Me forming a second stable liquid phase and being 
thus removed from the equilibrium, so that fresh metal can be 
continually formed until a complete equilibrium has resulted. 
On the other hand, it may happen that the two sulphides form 
compounds, or solid solutions, or both. The possible extent of 
desulphurisation depends a great deal on the proportions of 
sulphide and metal. It is also important to know the mutual 
behaviour of the two metal sulphides. The alloys which they 
form are termed " mattes," and the most important technically 
are those of lead, copper, and nickel. 

The desulphurisation of lead by the iron-reducing method is 
effected by smelting lead sulphide with materials rich in iron 
oxide (pure iron would be too dear) at a high temperature, at 
which metallic iron is first formed in the shaft furnace. The 
reduction then takes place according to the equation PbS+Fe= 
Pb+FeS. The slag resulting from the added materials flows off, 
while the metal and the lead matte collect in the hearth of the 
furnace. The lead matte consists of solid PbS and solid FeS ; 
no compound or solid solution is produced, since the phase 
diagram shows only two melting curves with one eutectic point. 
K. Friedrich * gives 863° as the eutectic temperature with the 
composition 70 % PbS and 30 % FeS ; the melting-point of pure 
PbS is 1114° and of FeS 1187°. The lead matte obtained in 
practice also contains copper, and after roasting it is again used 
in the reduction ; thus the matte becomes gradually poorer in 
lead and richer in copper, so that at last the so-called copper 
matte is obtained. This is then, used like other copper ores or, 

* Metallurgie, 1907, 4, 479. 
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more correctly, with other copper ores, to 5deld copper by roast- 
ing and smelting to black copper. The so-called crude matte 
which is worked up always contains rather large amounts of 
FeS, which is comparatively difficult to remove, since it is not 
present in copper matte as such, but in the form of different 
compounds. The researches of P. Rontgen * show that FeS 
(M.P. 1133°) and Cu^S (M.P. 1085°) form the following three 
compounds : — 

(Cu2S)3,FeS M.P. 1065° 

Cu2S,FeS M.P. 1030° 

(Cu2S)2,(FeS)5 M.P. 980° 

In presence of three homogeneously melting compoimds four 
eutectic points are required by theory, and of these Rontgen 
obtained the following : — 

CuaS — (Cu2S)3,FeS at 995° and 78-2 % CugS and 2i-8 FeS. 
(Cu2S)3,FeS— CugSjFeS at 1000° and 67 % CugS and 33 FeS. 
(Cu2S)2,(FeS)5— FeS at 895° and 33% CugS and 67 FeS. 

In obtaining metallic nickel the raw materials, nickeliferous 
magnetic ore and pyrites, are smelted to a matte in the same 
way as copper sulphide ores. On roasting they yield a mixture 
of sulphides, oxides, and sulphates of iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
copper. The roasted material is subjected to a reducing smelting 
in a shaft furnace with coke and suitable materials. The iron- 
reducing process then takes place, and part of the ferrous sul- 
phide forms a crude matte with the nickel sulphide usually con- 
taining some copper, while the other part of the iron passes into 
the slag with the cobalt. The crude matte is then further worked 
for nickel. 

The phase diagram of the two substances shows that nickel 
sulphide can be practically completely removed from the iron 
sulphide in the crude matte. The phase diagram given by 
Bornemann t is very different from those we have considered 
so far, since the compound produced, (FeS)2,Ni3S2, forms solid 
solutions with the two components FeS and NijSg. Before 
discussing this system wq must briefly consider the typical case 
of the binary phase diagram when solutions are produced, 
together with some useful examples. 



Metallurgie, 1906, 3, 479. f Metallurgie, 1908, 5, 6i. 
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Fig. 24. 



5. Solid Solutions (Isomorphous Mixtures) in Binary Systems. 

Nickel lllatte. 

Two liquids may be completely miscible, i.e. in all proportions, 
or only partially miscible, i.e. there is a gap which may be large 
or small. In the same way solid solutions may exhibit complete 
miscibility or may show gaps. When there is complete misci- 
bility the solid-liquid equilibrium curve connects the melting- 
points of the two components, usually lying concave to the 
concentration axis (Roozeboom's Type i). Taking a melt of 
composition C (Figure 24), this will 
first deposit mixed crystals (com- 
position C) richer in the component 
B of higher melting-point. But, if 
equilibrium takes place, the mixed 
crystals, which separated out first, 
interact with the melt, as the 
temperature falls on further ab- 
straction of heat, giving crystals 
poorer in B. At a temperature 
corresponding to a point D the whole mass becomes solid. The 
crystals corresponding to the point D will be in equilibrium 
with a melt Di. Similar considerations apply for all other 
points. ACB, the initial freezing curve, and ADB, the final 
freezing curve, divide the area into three fields : — 

Above ACB. Liquid melt. 

Between ACB and ADB. Liquid melt in equilibrium with 

mixed crystals. 
Below ADB. All solid. 

It should be noted that the initial freezing curve may also 
show a maximum (Roozeboom's Type 2) or a minimum (Rooze- 
boom's Type 3).* When there is a gap in the series of mixed 
crystals in the solid state two cases can be distinguished : — 

(a) There is a transition point lying between the freezing- 
points of the components, in the limiting case at the 
freezing-point of the lower-melting component. (Rooze- 
boom's Type 4.) 

* See Ruer, Metallographie ; Kremann, Afiuenduvgen der ihermischen Analyse 
zur Erkennung chemischer V erbindungen {Ahiens' Sammlung). 
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(b) There is a eutectic point lying below the freezing-point of 
either pure component. (Roozeboom's Type 5.) 

In either case there are two sorts of mixed crystals. Let us 
consider what happens in the case of Roozeboom's Type 4 
(Figure 25). The mixed crystals a are those which separate out 

from a melt richer in A. In a state 
of equilibrium they can only take 
up a limited amount of B : when 
they have taken up this maximum 
of B they are the limiting mixed 
crystals D, saturated with B ; on 
the other hand, mixed crystals /S 
rich in B separate out from melts 
rich in B, and in the limiting case 
they take up as much A as corre- 
sponds to the point C. The range 
of concentrations between C and D 
represents the gap in the solid series 
of mixed crystals. The initial freezing curve is composed of two 
curves, BE and EA, intersecting at E, which lies between the 
freezing-points of the two components. Along EA the niixed 
crystals a separate out first, along BE the mixed crystals y8. 
Both kinds of mixed crystals are in equilibrium with the melt 
at the point E only. This is a transition point (cf. p. 136) since 
above it mixed crystals ^8, below it mixed crystals a, are in 
equilibrium. If the melts from which mixed crystals /3 separate 
out are richer in A than corresponds to the point C (i.e. are to the 
right of the ordinate of the point C), then as soon as the tempera- 
ture falls to that of the transition point E (i.e. to the horizontal 
line CDE), all the mixed crystals 13 have the composition of the 
limiting mixed crystals C richer in B, and interact with the re- 
mainder of the melt to give limiting mixed crystals D richer 
in A : — 

Mixed crystals C+melt— >mixed crystals D. 

These changes occur with evolution of heat and can be ex- 
perimentally followed with a thermometer placed in the melt as 
it is cooling. The maximum change occurs in a melt correspond- 
ing to the point D. The position of this point may be ascer- 
tained by the fact that the temperature remains constant for 
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a maximum time there. Thus we have the following fields of 
existence : — 

Field I. Liquid melt. 
Field II. Mixed crystals )8+melt. 
Field III. Mixed crystals a + melt. 
Field IV. Only mixed crystals ft. 
Field V. Only mixed crystals a. 

Field VI. Only mixed crystals a and /3 together, of the com- 
position of the saturated limiting mixed crystals D and C. 

We will make a practical application of this case to the system 
Zn— AggZug, which is of importance technically in the Parkes 
process. 

In the extreme case the gap between the series of mixed 
crystals may extend as far as one of the components, usually 
that of lower melting-point ; in this case the points E and D 
coincide with A, i.e. the limiting mixed crystals D, rich in A, are 
identical with the pure component A. Fields III and V vanish, 
and fields II and VI are limited by the point A or its ordinate. 

This latter case, combined with Roozeboom's Type i (coni- 
plete miscibility of components), occurs in the binary system 
FeS— NigSg, nickel matte. These components form a compound 
(FeS)2,Ni3S2, so that there are two binary systems : — 

System FeS — (FeS)2,Ni3S2 I, Figure 26 

and System (FeS)2,Ni3S2— NigSg II, Figure 26. 

The first system (I) belongs to 
Roozeboom's Type 4, with the 
special peculiarity which has been 
mentioned already, that the gap 
CD in the series of mixed crystals 
reaches right down to the lower- 
melting component (FeS)2,Ni3S2. 

The second system (II) exhibits 
complete miscibility in the solid soo 
state and thus belongs to Rooze- 
boom's Type i. This complicated 
behaviour of the alloys in the 
matte makes it difficult to treat theoretically the separate 
reactions in the iron-reducing process. 

We may return for a moment to the second case of the forma- 
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Fig. 97. 



tion of solid solutions with a gap in the series of solid phases, 
Roozeboom's Type 5 of isomorphous mixtures ; it occurs in the 
important case of steel. 

Figure 27 is an equilibrium diagram for Type 5. The equiU- 
brium curve solid-liquid, i.e. the initial freezing curve, is given 

by the curves AE and EB, inter- 
secting at the eutectic point E. 
Along AE mixed crystals a separate 
out which are rich in A, and poorer 
in B than the melt ; along BE mixed 
crystals /8 separate out which are rich 
in B and poorer in A than the melt. 
The gap in the solid series of mixed 
crystals extends from C to D, i.e. the 
mixed crystals a (rich in A) can only 
take up B till they reach the point C 
as a maximum, while the mixed 
crystals /3 (rich in B) can only dissolve as much A in the solid 
state as corresponds to the point D. The course of the curves AE, 
BE can be calculated from Rothmund's formula (cap. V, i). 
When the temperature falls to the eutectic point, a melt inside 
the range of concentration CD freezes at constant temperature 
to a conglomerate of the two limiting mixed crystals C and D. 
The point E is an invariant equilibrium at which the two kinds 
of mixed crystals a and /3 separate out simultaneously. Re- 
membering that CC and DD' represent the change in the 
range of immiscibility with falling temperature, as in Type 4 
(Figiire 25), we have : — 

Field I. Liquid melt. 

Field II. Mixed crystals a in equilibrium with melt. 

Field III. Mixed crystals ^ in equilibrium with melt. 

Field IV. vSolid mixed crystals a. 

Field V. Solid mixed crystals /3. 

Field VI. Solid mixed crystals a and /3 together. The 

composition is that of the limiting mixed crystals C 

and D. 

With a knowledge of the fields of equilibrium of these various 
types we may now discuss the alloys of carbon and iron. 
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6. The Alloys of Carbon and Iron.* Puddling. 

Before discussing the equilibrium diagram which the most 
recent work has established for Fe— C alloys, we must first men- 
tion several remarkable peculiarities. First, solid iron can exist 
in stable equilibrium in three different polymorphic modifications 
according to the temperature. The point at which two such 
polymorphic modifications are in equilibrium with vapour (which 
is obviously at an excessively low pressure in thisi case) is a triple 
point ; the equilibrium is invariant, since three phases (two solid 
and one gaseous) of the same substance are coexisting. It is 
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a transition point ; above it only one, below it only the other, 
poljnnorphic t^odification can exist in univariant equilibrium. 
If to one of th'fese polymorphic modifications at the transition 
point we add another substance, such as iron carbide, FcgC, the 
equilibrium becomes univariant instead of invariant, and the 
transition point is lowered to an extent proportional to the 
amount of carbon dissolved in the solid state, in the same way 
that the solid-liquid equilibrium point of a single substance is 
lowered by adding a second substance. According to the recent 
researches of Carpenter and Keeling, y iron separates out first 
from liquid pure iron at 1505° (A, Figure 28). At 900° (Ai, 



* p. Goerens, Vorgange b. d. Erstarrung u. Umwandlung v. Eisenkohlenstoff- 
legietungen u. s. w. Benedicks, Uber d. Gleichgewicht u. d. Erstarrungsstrukturen d. 
Systems Eisen-Kohlenstoff , pub. W. Knapp, Halle, 1907. Also Schenck, Chemie 
d. Metalle, p. 67 et seq. 
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Figure 28) this undergoes a change into /3 iron. At 760° (Ag, 
Figure 28) the latter is in stable equilibrium with the third poly- 
morphic modification, a iron, called " ferrite " in metallurgy. 
The curves Ai Sj and S^ S (Figure 28) show the same change in 
transition point on increasing the carbon content. 

Secondly, we must emphasise the fact that in the Fe— C alloys 
there are two phase diagrams to be considered, one stable and 
the other metastable. In metastable equilibrium, alloys above 
4-2 % C deposit cementite (iron carbide) from the melt, but 
in stable equilibrium this carbide dissociates, giving carbon. 
This is another example of Ostwald's law of successive stages 
(cf. cap. V, 3). Goerens states that the unstable cementite 
always separates out first, giving the stable graphite secondarily. 
We may add that the dissociation proceeds more readily the 
richer the melt is in carbon, so that the cementite curve 
cannot be followed right up to the melting-point of cementite 
(6-67 % C). 

We will consider first the stable and metastable iron-carbon 
system as far as the point of the composition FcjC (6-67 % C), 
pure cementite. 

Mixed crystals of iron and carbon, or probably more correctly 
of iron and FcgC, separate out along AE. These mixed crystals 
are called martensite, those richer in carbon austenite ; they 
become solid below AC. C is the limit of solubility of carbon 
in iron, %nd corresponds to the saturated mixed crystals of Fe 
and FcgC. E is the eutectic of the mixed crystals (martensite or 
austenite) and pure cementite. At the temperature of the 
horizontal CEF, liquid phases richer in carbon than the point C 
become solid by the whole melt freezing to a conglomerate of 
martensite and cementite crystals. Owing to the transformation 
phenomena in the iron there is a limitation of the field, in which 
martensite or austenite is in metastable equilibrium, by the curves 
AjSi [equilibrium between mixed crystals of cementite in y iron 
and mixed crystals of cementite in /8 iron] and SSj [equilibrium 
between a iron (ferrite) and cementite crystals]. The curve 
connecting S and C is the solubility curve of cementite in y iron 
as the temperature falls. We have : — 

Field ACSSiAj. Mixed crystals of cementite and y iron. 

Field A1S1A2. Mixed crystals of cementite and jS iron. 

Field AgSgSjS. Mixed crystals of cementite and a iron. 
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The solubility of cementite in a iron is very small ; below 
the temperature of S, 710°, a iron dissolves no cementite at all 
and martensite or austenite dissociate into a iron and cementite. 
S corresponds to o-8i per cent carbon and is the eutectic tem- 
perature of the solid solutions ; it is a triple point at which the 
two components Fe and FcgC coexist in the three solid phases, 
ferrite, martensite, and cementite. Below the temperature of 
S, i.e. below the isotherm SgSP, only ferrite and cementite 
coexist. The eutectic crystalline conglomerate of ferrite and 
cementite is a special mechanical structural element, and is 
called perlite. Melts poorer in carbon than S, below 710° (the 
temperature of the horizontal SgSP), contain ferrite and perlite 
in the field SvSgT, while melts richer in carbon than S contain 
cementite and perlite in the field STP ; in either case the equili- 
brium is metastable. We may also mention that CEFPS is the 
field of coexistence of mixed crystals of y iron with cementite, 
i.e. of cementite and martensite, while BEF is the field of the 
metastable mixture of cementite with the melt. Crvstals corre- 
sponding to the metastable equilibrium are obtained by rapidly 
cooling the system to such a low temperature that the reaction- 
velocity of the change into the stable system is very low, e.g. 
by plunging into water. If the system is cooled slowly, so that 
the iron-carbon alloys remain long enough in the temperature 
range of higher reaction-velocity, the cementite splits off carbon 
in the form of graphite. When the graphite is allowed to freeze 
out of an iron-carbon alloy as a stable system the solubility 
must be lower (p. 137) than when cementite separates out as the 
solid phase : the equilibrium curve for graphite melt thus lies 
as shown by the dotted curve BjEi. Therefore, when cementite 
breaks up in the field EBF, this field contains graphite in stable 
equilibrium with the melt. The graphite formed in this field is 
in large scales, and is not the ordinary form, as it differs from 
the finely divided graphite which is separated from the meta- 
stable cementite in the field CSPFE as a portion of the texture 
of the eutectic E. The cementite of the eutectic E, which breaks 
up below 1130° (the temperature of the line CEF), gives a finely 
divided graphite called temper carbon, so that in the field 
CSPFE we have graphite, temper carbon, and mixed crystals in 
stable equilibrium, and in the field below SgSP we have graphite, 
temper carbon, and ferrite in stable equilibrium. 
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We will leave out of consideration for the moment the influ- 
ence of foreign substances (Si, Mn, Cr, Wo, etc.), and assume that 
the hardness of the iron obtained from the molten metal is deter- 
mined by its content in cementite or the mixed crystals of cemen- 
tite with iron. Rapid cooling, by plunging in water, gives a hard 
metal, which contains mixed crystals only, or cementite also, 
according as to whether the carbon content is low (steel) or high 
(white pig-iron). In the former case the iron can still be mechani- 
cally worked ; in the latter it is usually too brittle. 

If we allow it to cool slowly, giving it the opportunity of 
changing into the stable system, we obtain a system, grey pig- 
iron, consisting of ferrite, graphite, and temper carbon, which 
is comparatively soft owing to the lack of cementite and its 
mixed crystals. If the molten metal is first cooled slowly and 
then, below 1130°, rapidly, we can obtain mixed crystals of iron 
and cementite, together with graphite and temper carbon ; 
further, with a suitable velocity of cooling which still does not 
allow of the dissociation of cementite, we can obtain from iron 
poorer in carbon than 4-2 per cent a mixture of ferrite and 
perlite, and from an iron richer in carbon than 4-2 per cent a 
mixture of perlite and cementite. This shows what different 
sorts of iron or different structural elements can be obtained 
according to the method of cooling. We may say in general 
that phmging into water hardens the material, while tempering, 
i.e. heating the solid solution Fe— C to a rather high temperature, 
lowers the hardness, since at rather high temperatures the re- 
action-velocity of the change of the metastable into the stable 
system is raised, and the stable system corresponds to a less 
degree of hardness. The temperature of tempering will deter- 
mine the kind of crystals in stable equilibrium at that tempera- 
ture, and the amount of these crystals will increase with time. 

E. Heyn* remarks how instructive are the processes which take 
place in the manufacture of wrought iron in puddling furnaces, 
and after making the blooms,! until they cool. The molten mass 
in the puddling furnace, of a given carbon content, corresponds 
to a point in the field of liquid melts above AE (Figure 28). 
The carbon content of the mass is reduced under the influence 



* Die Metallographie im Dienste der Hiittenkunde, 1903. 
t Lumps of iron worked up with slag, about 19 or 20 lbs. 
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of the refining action of the slag and of the furnace gases until, 
after some time, it reaches a concentration corresponding to the 
temperature of a point on the curve AE. Let us call this carbon 
content p, corresponding to the separation of the first crystals 
at a given temperature. We ascertain the composition of the 
mixed crystals separating out at this temperature in the manner 
explained above, by drawing a parallel to the concentration axis 
from the point p of the curve AE^E (Figure 28) as far as the 
curve of complete freezing AC, when the point of intersection 
<l> gives the composition of the mixed crystals which separate 
out. Their absolute amount is practically zero on reaching the 
concentration p in the melt. Let us assume that during the 
refining process the temperature in the puddling furnace re- 
mains constant * ; on further refining, the carbon content of the 
whole bath will continue to fall below the point p, and thus 
mixed crystals ^ in increasing amount coexist with mother- 
liquor p in decreasing amount. Thus, from the moment when 
the first crystals come out, the ratio between crystals (composi- 
tion 0) and the mother-liquor (composition p) rises steadily 
from zero. The separation of these crystals from the liquid 
mother-liquor is a well-known phenomenon in puddling and is 
visible to the eye. The composition of the crystals does not 
change, and their carbon content is equal to the abscissa of the 
point ^. The carbon content of the mother-liquor p also does 
not change, and the sole change is in the ratio of crystals to 
mother-liquor, which is in favour of the former. Finally, on still 
further refining, the whole bath reaches the carbon content of 
the crystals (point 0), i.e. the whole alloy is now changed into 
solid mixed crystals and the amount of the liquid mother-liquor 
has become zero. The separate mixed crystals do not form a 
solid mass, but are separated by particles of slag with which they 
form a paste ; the refining action thus still goes on. The carbon 
content of the crystals corresponds with points in the martensite 
field (Figure 28) of a certain carbon content, which becomes 
smaller and smaller the longer the refining process is continued. 
Naturally, as soon as we reach the martensite field, the carbon 
content is only an average value, because the various mixed 



♦ This is not true, but the deviations owing to change of temperature will 
not essentially affect our conclusions as a whole. 
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crystals are not homogeneously refined and differ in carbon 
content. The blooms are removed from the furnace when the 
average carbon content has reached the desired value. As they 
are worked further the temperature falls without causing a 
change in carbon content, but only causing different structural 
changes ; as we showed above, these depend on the velocity 
of cooling. Puddling is thus particularly instructive, since it 
exhibits to the eye the separation of a liquid system into crystals 
and mother-liquor within the field lying between the curves 
AEjE and AC. 

The properties of iron-carbon alloys may be changed in two 
ways by foreign substances. First these may act as accelerating 
or retarding catalytes on the dissociation of cementite, and, 
secondly, they may shift the transition temperature and the 
eutectic point, and thus the boundaries of the mixed crystal 
field. Silicon accelerates the dissociation of cementite and 
depresses its solubility in iron. Manganese acts in the reverse 
direction, making the meta stable carbide more stable. We can 
understand this by remembering that the manganese cementite 
MugC corresponding to FcgC is a stable compound (cf. p. 131), 
which thus does not dissociate spontaneously into its elements. 
Now these two cementites are completely miscible in the solid 
state. It is generally assumed that the properties of isomorphous 
mixtures, e.g. their power of resistance, are made up approxi- 
mately additively from the properties of their components. Thus 
manganese carbide, with its low tendency to dissociate into its 
elements, imparts this property to manganiferous iron-carbon 
alloys. This is in accordance with the fact that white pig-iron, 
which is rich in cementite, always contains more or less man- 
ganese, while grey pig-iron, which is poor in cementite, contains 
silicon. 

Nickel can form mixed crystals in all proportions with both 
y and a iron ; it enlarges the martensite field ACSSiAj, and 
lowers not only the eutectic point S, but also the transition 
points Aj and Ag of the iron ; Ai is lowered relatively more than 
A2, so that with large amounts of nickel Aj vanishes, when a 
direct transformation of y into a mixed crystals can be observed. 

On the other hand, chromium and timgsten, like silicon, favour 
the formation of a ferrite, with which they form mixed crystals. 
They have not the power of passing into the martensite, but 
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they raise the eutectic periite point S, and diminish the stable 
field of y mixed crystals. The presence of these different metals 
in the field of y mixed crystals ACSSiAj has a similar effect to 
an increase in the content of cementite ; they exert a hardening 
action, since, as we mentioned above, the mixed crystals are 
harder than the softer components. These particular steels, 
especially nickel steel, have the advantage over a pure iron-carbon 
steel that, although hard, they are not brittle. The stability of 
the mixed crystals is especially high in the case of quaternary 
steels, in which two metals such as chromium and tungsten are 
added to the iron-carbon mixture. When these steels have 
been subjected to a very high temperature before cooling, they 
need not be plunged in water to make them hard, i.e. rich in 
cementite, as they are practically not transformed at all into 
the more stable periite form. In a pure carbon steel the dis- 
sociation of cementite with loss of hardness takes place rapidly 
by heating to 600°. But for chromium and tungsten steel this 
transformation into the periite form can only be effected by 
heating to 700° for at least one hour. Thus these steels are 
especially suitable for tool steels, e.g. for drilling or turning, 
since with them there is not the same fear of losing temper when 
running hot. 



CHAPTER VI 

TRANSFORMATION PHENOMENA IN HYDRAULIC BINDING 

AGENTS * 

1. Hydrates of Calcium Sulphate. 

The iron-carbon alloys furnished examples of the transforma- 
tion phenomena of labile (metastable) modifications into the 
stable form and of the influence of foreign substances on these 
changes. We will now consider similar phenomena connected 
with the setting of hydraulic binding agents. 

We will first consider gypsum, and before discussing its setting 
we will examine the process of dehydration, which yields modifi- 
cations of technical importance. The technical 
starting-point for the various kinds of gypsum 
is CaS04,2H20, the dihydrate of calcium sul- 
phate. Like all salts containing water of 
crystallisation, this salt even at ordinary 
temperatures exerts a definite vapour pressure, 
which increases on heating, as the vapour 
pressure of pure water increases with rising 
temperature. But while the vapour pressure 

'• — curve of water (II, Figure 29) does not rise very 

^' ^^' rapidly, that of the dihydrate (I, Figure 29) is 

steeper, so that the two curves intersect at a point U. Working 
in a closed vessel, i.e. w^hen water cannot escape, this means that 
at 107° the vapour pressure of the dihydrate is equal to that of 
water, while above this temperature it is higher than that of 
water ; thus if the dihydrate is heated in a closed vessel above 
107° water condenses from it, i.e. the gypsum dissociates into a 
hydrate poorer in water, the hemihydrate CaS04,^H20 (plaster 
of paris) and water. 107° is the only temperature at which 




* Rohland, Stv^ck-u. Estrichgips, pub. Quandt and Handel, 1904. 
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dihydrate and hemihydrate can coexist in equilibrium ; this 
temperature is therefore of practical importance, since the 
gypsum burner uses this transformation to obtain burnt gypsum, 
i.e. plaster of paris ; in this case, however, he is working under 
atmospheric pressure and obtains the water as steam. Theoreti- 
cally a temperature only slightly above 107° would be sufficient ; 
but in practice a higher temperature is employed, over 130°, 
mainly because the reaction-velocity just above the transition 
point would be too small. Apart from the influence of rise in 
temperature, which increases the reaction-velocity of every 
reaction and transformation (cf. cap. H, i), the reaction- velocity 
of the transformation of the unstable into the stable phase is in 
itself greater the higher the temperature is above the transition 
point. On further heating there is another transition point at 
130°, that of the transformation of the hemihydrate, plaster of 
paris, into anhydrous gypsum. It should be noted that this 
is another example of Ostwald's law of successive stages, accord- 
ing to which the unstable form is produced first, and then turns 
into the stable form. The existence of plaster of paris is an 
excellent example in proof of this law. When the dihydrate 
is heated to 130°,' water and an anhydrous form should be pro- 
duced in stable equilibrium. However, we observed that the 
hemihydrate CaS04,iH20 is produced first, which, though 
unstable, nevertheless has a certain degree of stability. It 
only evolves water after rather a long time, giving a mixture of 
CaS04,2H20 and CaS04. 

The instability of the hemihydrate explains the fact that the 
dihydrate often occurs in nature in direct contact with anhy- 
drite, while the hemihydrate does not occur naturally ; we will 
use this fact in considering the hydration and hardening of 
different kinds of gypsum. The anhydrous modification formed 
above 130°, which Rohland calls CaS04a, is dead-burnt gypsum, 
which possesses the power of taking up water, but not of harden- 
ing without further treatment. It appears to be an unstable 
polymolecular modification of CaS04. On heating CaS04a to 
a rather high temperature, 525°, it appears to dissociate into 
simpler molecules with a measurable velocity, giving, according 
to Rohland, " b," which differs from modification ''a," dead- 
burnt gypsum, in possessing not only the power of hydration, 
but also that of subsequent hardening. These properties make 
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this modification, like the hemihydrate, plaster of pans, practi- 
cally important as estrich gypsum (flooring plaster). It is only 
capable of existence up to about 600°, and on heating above this 
temperature it turns into a third anhydrous modification CaSO^c. 
This modification has lost all capacity for hydration and harden- 
ing, and is therefore a dead-burnt form which, however, differs 
from the dead-burnt form CaS04a, which is in unstable equili- 
brium from 130° to 525°, by the fact that the latter, CaS04a, 
can be given the capacity for hydration and hardening under 
certain conditions, while the former, CaS04C, cannot. 



2. Plaster of 

We have mentioned that when preparing the hemihydrate, 
plaster of paris, in practice by burning the dihydrate, a tempera- 
ture is chosen which is fairly high above the transition point 
of the hemihydrate to the anhydrous form, mainly in order to 
attain sufficient velocity for the transformation, which theoreti- 
cally should occur even at 107°. This temperature shows that 
at all events part of the hemihydrate must have been transformed 
into the anhydrous form. It is not completely transformed on 
calcining at a temperature not far from 130"^, firstly, because 
the reaction-velocity for the transformation of the hemihydrate 
into the anhydrous form CaS04a is too small, just over the 
transition point. The second reason is the particular construc- 
tion of the calcining apparatus. Koster* states that in the 
rotating drum of the Petri-Hecking gypsum calcining apparatus 
the temperature is 220°, but owing to an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance the heat is rapidly removed from the gypsum above 
the transition temperature of 130°, and thus complete trans- 
formation into the anhydrous modification is hindered. The 
gypsum which is thus made in practice only consists to a small 
extent of the hemihydrate (plaster of paris), the greater part 
being the first anhydrous modification. Such gypsum can be 
employed technically, since the active mass need only be small ; 
yet it must be in the finest possible state of division to possess 
the greatest possible reaction-velocity with water, so that in 
practice great stress is laid upon fineness of grinding. Such 
technically calcined gypsum forms an unstable system with water 



* l^onindustrie-Ztg., 1901, 32. 
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at ordinary temperatures, i.e. it will react by absorbing water. 
This process of absorption will require a certain time. Thus 
a paste of gypsum and water is first capable of being poured, 
after some time of being spread, and finally it becomes solid ; 
after these stages, which are reached comparatively rapidly, the 
comparatively slow hardening takes place, i.e. an interlocking 
and felting of the gypsum crystals. From what we have already 
said on the phenomena of calcining gypsum, it is easy to see 
that different kinds of gypsum will be obtained, according to the 
different times and temperatures of calcination. The time during 
which the material can be poured or spread and is capable 
of setting varies with its composition, i.e. the hydration of the 
gypsum takes place at different velocities according to its con- 
tent in hemihydrate. Moreover, a number of salts accelerate 
or retard the hydration to an extent proportional to their nature 
and concentration. Rohland considers this influence to be 
catalytic. Thus, samples of gypsum* whose content in water 
of crystallisation only varied between 5 and 9 per cent showed 
variations of 2^ to 9 minutes in the time during which it was 
capable of being poured, and of 14 to 90 minutes in the setting- 
time. A knowledge of the catalytic action of added substances 
is of special interest in practice, since it is often important to be 
able to prolong at will the times for which the material can be 
poured or spread, and the setting-time. This can be effected 
by the action of negative catalytes for the reaction of hydration. 
(It may be added that these are really " false " catalytes, but 
for brevity we will simply speak of them as catalytes.) It may 
happen, owing to the presence of a positive catalyte, that the 
time of hydration is too small, i.e. the reaction of hydration 
takes place too fast, so that the material is of no practical use. 
This can be remedied by suitable negative catalytes. Interest- 
ing researches on the action of these catalytes have been made 
by Rohland, which have shown the reactions of hydration and 
hardening in a new light. He found that calcium chloride is 
indifferent, but that sodium chloride, lithium chloride, potassium 
dichromate, aluminium chloride and sulphate, potassium and 
sodium sulphate, accelerate the reaction of setting, while ferric 
chloride and two unspecified substances, A and B, retard it. 



* Ibid., 1901, 55. 
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When two or more catalytes are present at once their action 
is sometimes additive, but sometimes the catalytes mutually 
weaken one another till in many cases they compensate one 
another ; in other cases, again, the action may be greater than 
the sum of their separate actions. The time which elapses 
between the beginning and the end of the setting (hydration) 
period is the greater the more negative is the catalyte, i.e. the 
stronger is its retarding tendency. This time is shorter the more 
positive is the catalyte, i.e. the greater is its acceleration of the 
hydration velocity. When the hydration period is short the 
added substances, whether accelerating or retarding, exert a 
greater action than when the period is long. On the other hand, 
the action of the added substances is weaker the greater is the 
content in combined water. When the calcium sulphate con- 
tains no water (dead-burnt gypsum) we have observed that 
the reaction-velocity is excessively small ; in this case added 
substances still exert an effect, though this is not so intense. 
As we have already said, the slowness of reaction of dead-burnt 
gypsum is due to the foimation of unstable complex molecules ; 
this lowers the reaction- velocity, of the combination with water 
and the hardening, to a very small value. We may assume that 
a decomposition of complex into normal molecules, proceeding 
and advancing slowly, would occur by the action of water with the 
aid of a catalyte, and that these normal molecules would then 
undergo the reaction of hardening. With the catalytes mentioned 
above the action is generally greater the higher the concentra- 
tion. However, there is only very approximate proportionality, 
and even then only when the concentration is not too high. 
When positive catalytes are present and the maximum velocity 
is attained it decreases with further additions, so that the cata- 
lyte finally becomes indifferent, and even retarding at its highest 
concentration. This maximum of the reaction- velocity and 
the reversal point of positive to negative catalytic action lies at 
various concentrations according to the nature of the catalyte. 
It has been found that all those substances which exert an acceler- 
ating action raise the solution pressure of gypsum against water, 
while retarding substances lower it,* and therefore Rohland 
regards the cause of the accelerating or retarding action of salt 



♦ Cameron and Seidell, Jour. Phys. Chem., 1901, 5, 556 and 643. 
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solutions on hydration as lying in their action of raising or 
lowering the solution pressure of the gypsum. Thus we must con- 
sider these substances, whose mode of action points to changes 
of energy, as false catalytes (cap. II, 2). However, we will call 
them simply catalytes, in the sense used by Rohland. The 
knowledge which we have obtained as to the changes in solubility 
of gypsum in these electrolytic salt solutions renders it possible 
for us to draw an approximately true picture of what takes place 
in hydration and hardening. Rohland considers that the re- 
action consists of more than a mere felting of the gypsum crystals 
and the formation by this means of an interconnected mass. 
From the above-mentioned facts we can draw the practically 
important conclusion that the solid hemihydrate of gypsum must 
first pass into solution before the reaction with water can occur. 
We may note further that increase in the solubility of the gypsum 
results in a higher velocity of hydration and vice versa, so that 
the general conclusion can be drawn that a solid hydrates more 
rapidly the greater is its solution pressure against water. The 
reaction which thus takes place in solution is exothermic. In 
the special case of the hemihydrate of gypsum, Zulkowski * gives 
a clear picture of the reactions which take place in the solution. 
Zulkowski considers the hemihydrate to be the calcium salt of 
a ditetrahydroxyl-sulphuric acid which passes into the calcium 
salt of a hexahydroxyl-sulphuric acid, combining with three mole- 
cules of water, thus : — 



\0-H 



0\ ^ — O 

>Ca 

O +3H20=2S^O-H 

0-H 1\^0-H 



0=S<^0\ ^ ! 0--H 

^O^ ' — 0-H 

According to the law of mass action the solubility of CaS04 
must be depressed by the addition of an electrolyte containing 
a common ion, such as sodium or potassium sulphate. Actually, 
however, the solubility is found to increase, which is to be ex- 



* Baumaterialenkunde, 1899, 21 and 22. 
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plained on the assumption of the formation of complex ions. 
When the solubility-product of the calcium salt of hexahydroxyl- 
sulphuric acid is overstepped, a separation of crystals occurs from 
the supersaturated solution, which is to be regarded as a secondary 
result. A period then follows which is best termed the hardening 
period, including a mutual growth and felting of the gypsum 
crystals. These latter phenomena are only accompaniments 
of the hardening process, the main cause of which is the 
formation of a dilute solid solution, namely, that of the 
water of crystallisation or of constitution in the calcium 
sulphate. During this period any remaining hemihydrate 
splits up into dihydrate and anhydrite. 

3. Estrich Gypsum. 

Estrich gypsum, obtained from the dead -burnt gypsum 
CaS04a by calcining at a rather high temperature, is of technical 
importance, owing to its special strength and resistance to 
weather. It can also be obtained spontaneously from CaS04a, on 
rather long keeping, i.e. the change takes place with a very much 
slower velocity at ordinary temperatures. This fact, with 
others, shows that the dead-burnt form CaS04a is unstable com- 
pared with estrich gypsum ; the reaction is one which proceeds 
spontaneously. Accordingly the transformation can be acceler- 
ated by suitable catalytes, such as sulphites of ammonium, 
sodium or potassium, or sodium or ammonium chloride, which 
will accelerate the velocity of hydration of CaS04a, which of 
itself is excessively small. The hydration of estrich gjrpsum, 
the second anhydrous form CaS04b, is much smaller than 
that of plaster of paris. The velocity of hydration of estrich 
gypsum is also influenced by catalytes, though not necessarily 
in the same direction. 

The following table shows the catalytic action of various 
substances on the velocity of hydration of the two modifications 
of gypsum and of the transformation of dead-burnt gypsum 
( — ^ accelerating, < — retarding, o no action, not investi- 
gated). 
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Plaster of Estrich Dead-Burnt 

Paris Gypsum Gypsum 

(CaS04iH20) (CaSOib) (CaS04a) 

NaCl — > — >• o 

CaClg o < — < — 

Al2(S04)3 -^ -^ ~> 

AICI3 -> ^- 

KaCrgOy — > < — --> 

K2SO4 _v -^ -^ 

Na2S04 — > -^ 

MgClg -^ -e- ^- 

NH4CI -^ ^- ^_ 



KNO3 -^ -^ ~> 

Na2B407,ioaq. <— <— -<~ 

The intensity of the action of catalytes is different in plaster 
of paris and estrich gypsum. In the latter case also Rohland 
explains the catalytic action of single catalytes, or of several 
such, by the change in the solution pressure of the second anhy- 
drous modification in the solution of the electrolyte acting as 
catalyte. The solution pressure against water of the second 
anhydrous modification is naturally different from that of the 
hemihydrate, and these pressures change in different directions 
and amounts against salt solutions. In estrich gypsum also only a 
small amount appears to be active, i.e. to possess the capacity of 
hydration, while the main portion is inactive and plays somewhat 
the same part in hardening as sand does in other hydraulic bind- 
ing agents. Thus the active mass perhaps consists of another 
anhydrous form discovered by van *t Hoff, which can be obtained 
even at ioo° and is therefore also unstable. According to 
van 't Hoff, if one part of plaster of paris is allowed to stand with 
10 to 20 parts of water for one hour with occasional shaking, 
the dihydrate can be obtained finely divided in needles by 
sucking off the water and drying. 

If this form is heated for rather a long time, only at loo"^, 
(about 24 to 48 hours) an anhydrous form is obtained which 
is not dead-burnt gypsum, but a particular modification of the 
anhydrous form possessing the power of absorbing water and 
thus becoming solid in a few minutes. This anhydrous form 
appears to be the active part of estrich gypsum. The high 
velocity of hydration of van 't Hoff's anhydrite will be retarded 
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by the presence of the dead modification of which estrich gypsum 
mainly consists ; this is confirmed by observations on the 
solidification of plaster of paris. 

4. Dead-Burnt Oypsom. 

We have mentioned that dead-burnt gypsum CaS04a is a 
particular allot ropic modification of CaS04, which, though pos- 
sessing the capability for hydration, has lost all capability for 
hardening and is thus of no practical use for pouring and mould- 
ing, which is why it is termed dead-burnt. Since the active mass 
need only be very small, a product which is useful in practice 
can be obtained by mixing it with a suitable amount of hemi- 
hydrate. The hydration of the dead-burnt form is effected by 
the same catalytes as that of plaster of paris and estrich gypsum. 
As the last table shows, some catalytes act as for plaster of paris 
and others as for estrich gypsum, with the exception of NaCl, 
which in this case has no action. This behaviour suggests that 
this anhydrous form, a, can be considered as a kind of transition 
stage between the hemihydrate and the second anhydrous modi- 
fication CaS04b, estrich gypsum. Positive catalytes impart 
to dead-burnt gypsum the capability for hardening, and Roh- 
land explains the accelerating and retarding action of these 
catalytes in the same way as for the other two modifications by 
their raising or lowering the solution pressure of the modification 
CaS04a in the solution of the catalyte. It should be noted that 
obviously this CaS04a has a different solubility from CaS04b and 
CaS04,|H20, which is influenced differently by electrolytes, ex- 
cept NaCl, which in this case has no action. Natural anhydrite 
differs again in properties from the modifications so far mentioned. 
It is closest to CaS04a, since its velocity of hydration can be 
accelerated by powerful positive catalytes such as K2SO4 and 
Na2S04, by which it may also be made to harden. The two other 
methods of imparting the capabilities for hydration and harden- 
ing to dead-burnt gypsum, i.e. rather long keeping, and heating 
to a high temperature, completely fail for anhydrite. The really 
dead-burnt gypsum CaS04C obtained by heating over 600° 
cannot be made to hydrate or harden either by the action of 
positive catalytes or by the two methods given above. The 
really dead-burnt gypsum, however, is a stage after which fairly 
considerable decomposition begins to take place. 
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5. The Processes o! Hydration (Setting) and Hardening of 

Portland Cement. 

Portland cement is often made by making an intimate mix- 
ture of the raw materials, lime and clay, into bricks, which are 
dried in air and then burnt in a furnace. A loss of COg takes place 
as in burning lime, a loss of water as in calcining gypsum, and 
there are usually molecular changes also. It is an important 
question whether in Portland cement the combined or uncombined 
calcium oxide gives rise to hydration (setting) and hardening. 
The early experiments attempted to decide this question by 
determining the " free lime " in the cement before hydration and 
after hardening. However, the methods employed were not 
reliable since, for example, when dissolving out the lime by a 
cane sugar solution (Rebuff at), combined as well as free lime can 
be dissolved, for calcium silicate is hydrolytically dissociated to 
a considerable extent (p. 89). Fresh lime must pass into solu- 
tion owing to hydrolysis, when calcium hydroxide combines with 
cane sugar to form a saccharate. Rohland * has shown that the 
uncombined calcium oxide or hydroxide is the cause of hydration 
and hardening. He found that in the hydration of pure calcium 
oxide a number of substances exerted a catalytically accelerating 
( — >), retarding (-< — ) or indifferent (0) action as shown in the 
following table : — 

Al2(S04)3-^ KgCraO^^- NaCl o 

AlCl3-^ K2Cr04^- LiClo 

CaClg — > 
BaClg — > 

When these substances are added in small amount to the water 
which acts upon Portland cement, they influence its velocity 
of hydration in precisely the same manner. The substances 
which are indifferent to CaO have no action on Portland cement, 
while the activity of positive and negative catalytes shows an 
analogy in the two reactions even as far as its extent. There 
is thus no doubt that the uncombined calcium oxide or hydroxide 
plays an important part in the hydration or hardening of cement. 
Another accelerator for the hydration of portland cement is 
potassium sulphide, KgS, the strength of whose action is inter- 

* Zeit. /. anorg. Chemie, 1899, 21. 

M 
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mediate between AICI3, the strongest, and CaClg, the weakest of 
the accelerators. Of the substances which retard the hydration, 
boric acid has the most, and FeClg the least powerful action, 
while potassium bichromate, mentioned in the above table, 
occupies an average position. Among difficultly soluble sub- 
stances, lead chromate and calcium sulphate exert a retarding 
action. If sea water is used to set Portland cement, the total 
action of the salts contained in the water will result in more 
or less retardation, depending on the composition. The main 
retarding action is due to CaClg and CaS04, produced by the 
interaction of the CaO of the cement with the MgClg and MgS04 
of the sea water. The above-mentioned experiments of Roh- 
land, which were all carried out under comparable conditions, 
throw light on the different actions of various kinds of Portland 
cement, of which two can be distinguished : — 

(i) Quick-setting Portland cement in which the reaction- 
velocity of binding the water is great, and 

(2) Slow-setting cement in which the reaction-velocity is 
small. 

The time and temperature of burning play a part in this con- 
nection, since, according to Busing and Schumann,* under-burnt 
cement usually sets faster than well-burnt cement. There are 
numerous exceptions to this rule, e.g. there are raw materials 
which even after the most thorough burning give cements which 
set so rapidly that they can hardly be worked with water, 
especially when fresh. Rohland's experiments show that this 
is to be ascribed to the catalytic action of certain substances 
which are present in cement to a larger or smaller extent. If 
the content in aluminium compounds preponderates the cement 
sets rapidly ; if this is not the case the setting-time of the cement 
becomes longer, since the catalytic action is in general propor- 
tional to the amount of catalyte. A fairly high CaS04 content 
also retards the setting-time (time of hydration), since Rohland 
has found that this substance will exert a retarding action itself 
or will oppose the accelerating action of any aluminium com- 
pounds which are present. Rohland found that for rather small 
additions the action of the catalyte is proportional to its amount. 
However, in most cases, as in the setting of gypsum, this only 



♦ Per Poftlandz^ment u- mnc Anw^ndung, p. 14, 
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holds up to a definite concentration of the catalyte, above which 
the action is reversed. Thus 7 per cent of AICI3 in the water no 
longer accelerates, but retards the hydration. When using 
concentrated solutions of aluminium chloride the setting-time 
slowly rises still more. Phenomena of this kind are important 
in connection with the '* change in setting-time," which is often 
noticed in practice. Slow-setting cements turn into quick-setting 
cements on storage, and this takes place faster, the greater 
the fineness of division. The cause of this is to be sought in 
the formation of one or more catalytes. Portland cement is not 
a system which is at rest in stable equilibrium, but its constitu- 
tion changes continuously owing to the reactions which proceed 
in it. These take place excessively slowly, giving one or more 
positive catalytes (soluble aluminium compounds and alkalis). 
Since the reactions are taking place between solid substances, 
they will proceed faster the more finely divided is the reaction 
mixture, i.e. the more finely ground. The initially small reaction- 
velocity is accelerated owing to the heat produced, which is 
maintained for a fairly long time in the interior of the mass 
when large quantities are stored at a time. The reaction- velocity 
is also raised by the pressure which prevails in the interior, since 
this brings the separate particles closer together.* Thus it is 
not surprising that, as the amount of the catalyte formed may 
vary enormously with the external conditions, the setting-time 
will vary correspondingly ; this readily explains the variability 
of different kinds of cement in this respect. 

The fact that the setting-time can be changed artificially by 
suitable additions is an illustration which shows that this change 
is due to catalytic action. By the addition or formation of 
hardly 0-9 per cent of an aluminium compound the setting-time 
of a slow-setting cement falls from 307 to 87 minutes, so that it 
becomes a quick-setting cement. The setting-time of a slow- 
setting Portland cement was 220 minutes without a catalyte ; 
the addition of 0-3 per cent of sodium carbonate diminished it 
to 65 minutes, 07 per cent to 15-16 minutes and i per cent 
to 5 minutes. However, the action of the catalyte was reversed 
when its content exceeded i per cent, e.g. the addition of 4 per 



* Spring found (Bull. Soc. Chim., 1886, 46, 229) that the reactipn- velocity 
between solid BaClg and solid CaS04 was raised by pressure, 
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cent prolonged the setting-time again to about 85 minutes. In 
another Portland cement the setting-time was prolonged from 
8 to 180 minutes by the addition of 2 to 3 per cent sodium car- 
bonate, thus transforming a quick-setting into a slow-setting 
cement. In the case of gypsum we observed that two catalytes 
together could exert an accelerating action greater than the 
sum of their separate actions ; this phenomenon is also observed 
in the case of cement. The setting-time of a slow-setting cement 
was 415 minutes ; this was reduced to 137 minutes by the 
addition of about i per cent of a positive catalyte, aluminium 
chloride, and to 80 minutes by the addition of the same quantity 
of aluminium sulphate. If the action were simply additive the 
setting-time would be 59 minutes when using both substances. 
However, the total action is found to exceed this limit, as the 
setting-time is reduced to 35 minutes. 

This phenomenon is still more marked when using aluminium 
chloride and sodium carbonate simultaneously. Using sodium 
carbonate alone, the setting-time was found to be 105 minutes. 
When aluminium chloride and sodium carbonate acted simul- 
taneously the time of hydration was reduced to 5-6 minutes. 
On the other hand, sodium chloride acts as a retarding catalyte. 
Thus a quick-setting cement, with a setting-time of about 45 
minutes, was changed by the action of about 4 per cent sodium 
chloride into a slower-setting cement with a setting-time of 
50 minutes. These examples, given by Rohland, throw light on 
the practical examples we mentioned before. The most varied 
actions of the different kinds of cements are due to the accelerat- 
ing or retarding action of one catalyte, or to the combined 
accelerating, retarding, or compensating action of two or more 
catalytes. What we said for gypsum holds for Portland cement 
as to the cause of the action of the catalytes. Substances which 
raise the solubility of the substance undergoing hydration (setting) 
accelerate the setting-time, while substances which diminish the 
solubility retard it. The most important of the substances which 
undergo hydration are uncombined calcium oxide or hydroxide, 
and further, calcium aluminate and calcium silicate. As in the 
case of gypsum, a hardening reaction follows the hydration or 
setting reaction, but Rohland considers that there is no sharp 
boundary between the end of one and the beginning of the other : 
indeed, the two periods are partially superimposed. This over- 
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lapping of the two reactions explains the fact that binding 
of water by free CaO can occur after the end of the setting-time, 
especially in Portland cements which contain uncombined 
calcium oxide in rather large amounts and of rather low density. 
Consequently an increase of volume and cracking (the " blow- 
ing " of Portland cement) take place ; it should be noted that 
this is connected with the density of the calcium oxide, since on 
this depends the reaction-velocity of combination with water. 
It has been observed that after rather long storage in rather 
damp air of cement which has a tendency to blow, this tendency 
is lost. This can be interpreted as showing that the reaction- 
velocity with which COg is bound is accelerated by the presence 
of water vapour ; in fact, water is known to act as a catalyte 
in many oxidations. There is a difference between the reactions 
of hydration and hardening with respect to the influence of 
temperature ; the temperature-coefficient (cf. p. 163) of hydra- 
tion is high, while that of hardening is low. Moreover, in different 
Portland cements hydration ceases after a relatively short time, 
but hardening may extend over months and years according 
to the constitution of the Portland cement. The time at which 
the reaction-velocity of hydration and hardening approaches 
zero is followed by a period of reaction, the end of which is diffi- 
cult to determine, being the point of complete absence of re- 
action. Numerous theories have been proposed to explain the 
hardening process, e.g. Le Chatelier regards the splitting up of 
basic calcium silicate into calcium monosilicate and calcium 
hydrate as the fundamental reaction of hardening. Rohland 
considers it to be important for the explanation of hardening 
that calcium oxide acquires a higher density, and probably a 
higher molecular magnitude, the higher is the temperature and 
the longer is the time of calcination in the manufacture of the 
lime from calcium carbonate. The tendency of calcium oxide 
to react decreases with rising temperature of calcination. 

Silicates show the opposite property, since their power of 
reaction increases with rising temperature of calcination. The 
silicate components of the naturally occurring pozzolanas are 
already in this state, ready for reaction. This must be borne 
in mind in considering the pyrochemical reactions which take 
place in the manufacture of Portland cement at about 1400° ; 
the extent of capacity for reaction which is attained here deter- 
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mines the hardening reaction which takes place later at ordinary 
temperatures. 

The equation (cap. I, 8) 

dlnK ^ Q^ 

dT ~ RT2 

shows that as the temperature rises in the manufacture of Port- 
land cement, endothermic compounds will be produced, i.e. 
those formed with absorption of heat. Thus at ordinary tem- 
peratures these compounds are in unstable equilibrium, and 
accordingly they react with a greater or less reaction-velocity, 
spontaneously, towards the stable position of equilibrium. 
Rohland considers it most likely that a dilute solid solution of 
free calcium oxide in the other constituents of Portland cement, 
like that of carbon in iron (cf. cap. V, 6), is formed at the sinter- 
ing point of the raw material. Van 't Hofi* ascribed an osmotic 
pressure to these substances present in solid solution, as he did 
to substances in liquid solution. This readily explains the com- 
paratively small reaction-velocity of the calcium oxide in Port- 
land cement with water compared to the instantaneous velocity 
of the absorption of water when slaking pure lime with water. 
Thus we are not dealing with a simple hydration of quicklime 
as such, but of its solid solution, so that the value of the reaction- 
velocity is usually small. On the other hand, the silicate com- 
ponents are transformed at the sintering point into a state in 
which they are capable of reaction, presumably owing to the 
complex molecules present at ordinary temperatures being split 
up. Biltz f observed the occurrence of such a dissociation at 
high temperatures in the case of arsenic trioxide, which is bi- 
molecular at red heat and monomolecular at white heat. A very 
likely reaction to underlie the hardening of Portland cement 
would be one in which the free lime tended to reach a state of 
equilibrium with the silicate components which are capable of 
reacting. E. Leduc's f practical experiments support this view. 
As a purely physical cause, the action of unequal pressure may 
perhaps also be mentioned as explaining hardening. Therefore, 
there must be present a definite amount of calcium hydroxide 



* Zeitschr. f. physikal. Chemie, 1890, 5, 322. 

t Ibid., 1896, 19. 385- 

I Mon. scient., 15, II, 633-635. 
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in hydrated Portland cement so that this can reach the degree of 
solidity and the other properties which make it such a valuable 
hydraulic binding agent. As in the case of gypsum (cf. cap. 
VI, 2), it has been noted by Otto Klein and J. F. Peckhaus* 
that those components which effect the hydration and hardening 
(the active mass) are only present in small quantities. The com- 
paratively greater inactive mass plays the same part as the 
sand which is added to Portland cement to make it more weather- 
resistant. This is not the place to discuss the various theories 
on the constitution of Portland cement, since no one of them is 
sufficiently universally accepted. As Rohland remarks, we must 
admit that all that has been established is merely that a number 
of substances which are present in certain quantities and under 
certain conditions tend towards final chemical equilibrium. It 
is only conjectural what reactions, compounds, and separations 
occur. 

6. The Weathering 0! Clay.t 

We saw in the last section how important a part was played 
by storage in the development of technically useful Portland 
cement, and that the object was to lower the setting velocity if 
this was too great. This goes hand-in-hand with a change in 
volume, beginning with a decrease and finally turning to an in- 
crease. This process of storage plays a certain part both in clay, 
in which, as well as oxidation, a loosening occurs, resulting in a 
capacity for being more easily worked, and also in kaolin, the 
plasticity of which is raised. The explanation of the process 
occurring in the storage of clay and kaolin, which we term 
w^eathering, is chiefly given by the experiments of Rohland and 
by the older experiments of Seger.J Rohland considers that the 
plasticity of a material is determined by the power of the sub- 
stance, or of a certain part of it, to form colloidal solutions with 
water (cf. cap. II, 5). Clay and kaolin contain such colloids, 
some inorganic, and some organic. The particular combination 
of these substances dissolved in water (active mass) with the 
clay substance itself, aluminium silicate, which in its purest 
form has the composition Al203,2Si02,2H20, is to be considered 



* Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 19, 644. 

t P. Rohland, Zeitschr. f. anorg. Chem., 1904, 41, 325-336. 

J Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1891, 15, 813. 
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M 
the cause of plasticity. The ratio — of the inactive mass to the 

active mass in the clay expresses the degree of plasticity. The 
clay is made practically useful by coagulating the colloidal 
solution contained in the mass. Rohland investigated the 
influence of various added substances on the coagulation and on 
the occurrence of plasticity, and found that neutral salts behave 
quite indifferently, while hydrolytically dissociated salts con- 
taining H or OH ions in solution accelerate coagulation and 
the occurrence of plasticity. Acids and bases behave quite 
similarly. 

We may say quite generally that the above processes are 
accelerated by the presence of H ions or of OH ions. This 
statement must be qualified a little, since there is an essential 
difference in one point between the action of OH ions and H ions. 
The coagulation of the colloidal solutions in porcelain paste 
effected by OH ions is only brief and transitory ; on the addition 
of OH ions to clay paste it again passes after some time into the 
unplastic state which was described by Seger, while by the addi- 
tion of H ions it remains plastic in the same condition. The 
quantitative relationships between the intensity of action of 
H and OH ions and their concentration may be summarised by 
saying that there is an approximate proportionality between the 
two. The quantitative relation between the action of OH ions 
and their concentration naturally only extends over the tran- 
sitory phase of the coagulation. Since we are dealing here with 
substances which when added in small quantities change the 
velocity of spontaneously occurring processes, we may call them 
catalytes. Those which accelerate the coagulation of the col- 
loidally dissolved substances in the porcelain paste and thus 
accelerate the occurrence of plasticity, so that the condition 
attained is permanent, may be termed positive catalytes (H 
ions). Substances which only cause a transitory pectisation 
(OH ions) may be regarded as negative, i.e. they finally retard 
coagulation and the occurrence of plasticity. We have men- 
tioned that a certain parallel exists between colloidal properties 
and plasticity. The solutions actually used in clay pastes are all 
colloids of high molecular weight, such as alumina, silicic acid, 
glue, dextrine, etc., and these colloidal solutions possess the 
property of coagulating to a considerable extent. Such sub- 
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stances, possessing the characteristic colloidal properties, are 
distinguished from crystalloids by possessing to a greater or less 
extent those properties which are bound up with the conception 
of plasticity ; in particular they can be moulded, and they shrink 
in drying.* We know that the velocity of coagulation is measur- 
able, and must increase with increasing content of colloids in 
the porcelain paste. By the addition of small quantities of 
foreign substances the coagulation can be accelerated (H ions) 
or retarded (OH ions). However, in the coagulation of the col- 
loids in a porcelain paste we are not dealing with one substance, 
but with a whole series of inorganic or organic substances, 
such as alumina, silicic acid, and the added organic muddy 
substances. 

Rohland's f experiments have shown that in entire absence 
of colloidal substances a state resembling unplasticity is brought 
about, while, vice versa, the degree of plasticity may be raised 
before weathering by artificial addition of colloids (dextrine, 
tannic acid, alumina, pasty starch). Although these additions 
do not fulfil the object desired in practice, namely to increase 
the plasticity and at the same time to decrease the shrinkage, 
yet it appears legitimate to conclude that the property of plas- 
ticity is mainly determined by the presence of such colloids. 
The occurrence in a porcelain paste of that sum of properties 
which we term plasticity is not possible without the previous 
existence or formation of colloidal substances. The combina- 
tion of such coagulable colloids with the clay substance itself, the 
aluminium silicate, appears to Rohland to be the cause of the 
occurrence of plasticity, taking into consideration the reactions 
we have mentioned during weathering. The increase of plas- 
ticity during weathering can be thus explained : — 

The porcelain clay ready for storage gives an alkaline reaction, 
since the water in contact with it contains OH ions. This arises 
from the lean material, mainly felspar, which is hydrolysed by 
water, and especially from one component, calcium silicate, which 
is dissociated into hydroxide and silicic acid. The second im- 
portant point is the decomposition during storage of the 
organic components of the clay and of the well water used. 

* Zeitschr. f. anorg. Chem., loc. cit. 

t Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 1903, 27, 128. Spechsaal, Zeitschr. f. Keram. Glas. u. 
verw. Ind., 1903, 36, 47. 
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It is probable that we must ascribe to ferments the action which 
causes weathering. 

Ferments (cf. cap. II, 6), on the one hand, belong to the class 
of colloids, but on the other hand they are known as catalytes 
of many physiological processes. The result of this bacterio- 
logical or fermenting action is that a transformation takes place 
of the OH ions into inactive water, leaving an excess of H ions. 
This introduces the factor which accelerates the coagulation 
of the colloidally dissolved inorganic and organic substances, 
and accelerates the occurrence and the degree of plasticity. 



CHAPTER VII 

OTHER APPLICATIONS OF THE PHASE RULE — THE DISTRIBUTION 
LAW— ADSORPTION COMPOUNDS — RECIPROCAL PAIRS OF SALTS 
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1. The Conditions of Equilibrium of Two Substances which are 
Incompletely Miscible in the Liquid State. 

Let US consider a system of two liquids which are only partially 
miscible, in the range of concentration of immiscibility (CD, 
Figure 30). The system consists of vapour in equilibrium with 
two liquid phases ; saturated solution of B in A and saturated 
solution of A in B. Therefore, according to the phase rule, as 
we have two components in three phases, the equilibrium is 
univariant, i.e. at any temperature there is a perfectly definite 
vapour pressure of the system and 
a definite composition of the two 
phases. 

In the phase diagram, Figure 30, 
this region of immiscibility is shown 
by the dotted curve CFD. At a 
given temperature corresponding to a 
the isotherm GH, the composition 
of the saturated solution of the sub- ' 
stance A in the substance B is given 
by the point H, and that of the saturated solution of B in A by 
the point G. We see that with rising temperature the niutual 
solubility of the two substances increases, as is usually the case, 
so that the range of immiscibility becomes smaller and smaller. 
At a definite temperature, the so-called critical solution point (F), 
a homogeneous solution results, i.e. the two liquids are com- 
pletely miscible. On reducing the number of phases by one the 
system becomes bi variant. 

Let us consider what happens when solid phases are present. 
Within the range of concentration BD, in which there is mis- 
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cibility of A and B, we have only one liquid phase together with 
the gaseous phase. If now the substance B separates out in the 
solid state we again obtain a univariant equilibrium ; there is 
a definite concentration of the liquid phase for any given tem- 
perature. When the liquid phase has become poorer in B (i.e. 
richer in A) by the substance B crystallising out, a point is 
finally reached at which the solubility of A in B is overstepped, 
and the saturated solution of B in A results as a second liquid 
phase. This occurs at the concentration and temperature of the 
point D. Thus a new liquid phase has appeared in the system ; 
there are now two components in four coexisting phases and 
the equilibrium is invariant. The result is that a further 
separation of B in the solid state must take place at constant 
temperature (or B may first separate out within the range CD). 
The separation of B causes no further change in concentration 
of the two liquid phases, and the only result is that the absolute 
quantity of the phase rich in B (which corresponds in com- 
position to point D) steadily decreases, while the amount of the 
phase rich in A (which corresponds in composition to the point 
C) steadily increases. Finally, when the total concentration of 
the system (the sum of the two phases) corresponds to the point 
C, owing to the continual deposition of solid B at constant 
temperature, the phase rich in B (corresponding to the point D) is 
completely used up and the number of phases is reduced by one. 
The system is again univariant, i.e. separation of B occurs as 
in the range DB, on lowering the temperature. These conditions 
hold within the range CE until the concentration of the residual 
liquid corresponds to the eutectic point E, when the substance 
A in the solid state also separates out. The system again becomes 
invariant on the appearance of a new solid phase. E is therefore 
the eutectic point between B and A, and the meaning of the 
curve AE will be clear at once (cf. cap. V, 2) ; it represents the 
equilibrium of solid A with liquid. We may now set down the 
fields of existence of this system. They are : — 

Above AECGFHDB. One liquid phase with gaseous phase. 

Inside CGFHD. Two liquid phases with gaseous phase. 

Inside AEE^. Solid A with one liquid and one gaseous phase. 

Inside BDCEEg. Solid B with one liquid and one gaseous 
phase. 

Below EjEEg. Solid A with solid B and gaseous phase. 
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2. Addition o! a Third Substance to Two Incompletely Miscible 

Liquids. The Distribution Law. 

Let us consider two incompletely miscible substances A and B, 
to which a third substance C is added at a given temperature. 
We will express the concentration of all possible mixtures of A 
and B by a straight line, the axis of abscissae, the ends of which 
correspond to pure A and pure B. We will represent all ternary 
mixtures of A and B with C by using an equilateral triangle as 
suggested by Gibbs. Each angular point represents a pure 
substance (loo per cent), the three sides of the triangle represent 
the three possible binary systems AB^ BC, CA, while all ternary 
mixtures lie within the area of the triangle (Figure 31). 

To plot a ternary point or to find the composition corre- 
sponding to a given point P we make use of the property 
of an equilateral triangle that the sum of 
the parallels c, b, a, drawn from a point P 
to the three sides is equal to one side of 
the triangle, which represents 100 per cent 
of two substances. Thus if c is the per- 
centage of the substance C, we cut off from 
AC the part AD=c, draw from D a line 
parallel to AB and cut off from this line a"e g B 

a part 6=percentage of B, and then draw fig. 31. 

parallels a and c to AC and BC, then the lines a, b, and c repre- 
sent the percentage of the substances A, B, and C in the ternary 
mixture. Their sum=one side of the triangle=ioo per cent. 

Now that we have considered the graphical meaning of the 
equilateral triangle we will examine the influence of the substance 
C on the binary partially miscible system AB. At the given 
temperature the range of immiscibility in the binary system 
AB is EG. Assuming that C is completely miscible with both 
A and B the solubility, of the two substances A and B will in- 
crease as C is added. Thus the range of immiscibility will grow 
smaller and smaller with increasing additions of C, and will 
finally vanish at the point F when a definite amount of C has 
been added. Hence at a given temperature there are two dis- 
tinct fields in the triangle : — 

AEFGBC is the range of complete miscibility of the three 
substances and EFG is the range of incomplete miscibility. 
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Within the latter range there are two hquid phases of the 
substances A and B, consisting of saturated solution of A in B 
and saturated solution of B in A ; C is shared between these 
two phases in a definite manner. Provided that C is only present 
in the system in small amount it will distribute itself between 
the two phases as a dilute solution. For fairly small additions 
of C this partition or distribution of C between the two liquid 
phases obeys the so-called Henry- Jungfleisch distribution law, 
which states that the ratio of the concentrations Cj and Cj of a 
substance distributed between two solvents, i and 2, is constant, 

7=r~ = lV. 

If one of the substances is electrolytically dissociated the 
concentration always refers to the undissociated part. This law 
only holds in the above form when the distributed substance C 
has the same molecular weight in both liquid phases. If the 
molecular weight is n times as great in one solution, e.g. in i, 
then the concentration of the substance C in solvent i appears 
in the equation as its nth root ; thus, 

^=K or ^ = Ki, 

and in this way the molecular weight of a substance in a given 
solvent can be determined by the distribution law. A third sub- 
stance can be distributed not only between two liquids, but 
also between a liquid and a solid, by forming a dilute solid solu- 
tion in the latter. In this case the distribution law holds for the 
solid-liquid system precisely as it did for the biphasic liquid 
system. There is an interesting application of this particular 
case in the theory of dyeing. 

3. The Theory 0! Dyeing.* 

Substantive dyestuffs are acid dyestuffs with the specific 
property of dyeing cotton direct ; they distribute themselves 
between the fibre and the dye bath in accordance with the 
distribution law (Witt).*]' The relation 

* Schwalbe, Neue Fdrbetheorien ; Ahrens' Sammlung, 1908, XII, 113. Cf. 
especially the numerous researches of Suida, collected Zeitschr. /, F^irb^ u. Tex- 
tilchem., 1907, 6, 41. 

■f FarberzHtung, 1 890-1, 1. 
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bath ^ * 

_ = const.* 



C 

fibre 

has been found for dyeing silk with indigo-carmine in dilute 

solution, i.e. when dyeing light. According to the distribution 

law this means that the silk takes up the dyestuff in the form 

of single molecules, while in dilute dye baths double molecules 

are present, and still more complex molecules in concentrated 

C 
bath 

baths.f For dyeing with patent blue N, ^ =const., while 

fibre 



\^ bath 
for cyanine, =const. as before. 

fibre 

Witt suggests that adjective dyeing depends on the mordant 
present first being dissolved by the fibre and then keeping in 
solution by chemical action the dyestuff which diffuses into the 
fibre, thus causing an increase in the solubility of the dyestuff 
in the fibre. This simple theory of Witt has been modified by 
the most recent research, since it appears that dyeing depends 
more on adsorption phenomena than on the formation of dilute 
solid solutions. One of the facts supporting this view is that 
experiments in dyeing wool with picric acid gave a value of 
27 for n in the equation 



x/C 



bath 
P = const. J 

fibre 

This would imply that picric acid has a molecular weight in 
aqueous solution 27 times greater than the simple molecular 
weight, although considering the electrolytic dissociation we 
should expect to find a smaller value in water than in silk. This 
result thus speaks against the theory of a dilute solid solution 
and in favour of that of an adsorption process. Adsorption 
phenomena have been minutely investigated by van Bemmelen.§ 

* This value increases with rising concentration. 

t George vies, Monatsschr. f. Chem., 15, 705-717 ; Zeitsckr, f, F'drb^t^i a, 
Textilindustrie, 1901, 11. 

{ Walker and Appleyard, Jour. Chem. Soc, 1896, 69, 1334. 
I Zeitschr. f. anorg. Chemie, 1900, 23, 321. 
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Adsorption really signifies that when a colloidal precipitate is 
brought in contact with a solution it takes up a certain part of it. 
The compound so produced is called an adsorption compound. 
Its composition depends on 

(i) The nature and structure of the adsorbing colloid. 

(2) The nature of the solvent. 

The solvent power of the solvent for the adsorbed substance, 
on which the solubility depends, acts as a counter-force for 
the force of adsorption exerted on the dissolved substance 
by the colloid. Thus picric acid is more readily soluble in 
alcohol than in water, and it is taken up by silk fibres to a 
greater extent from aqueous than from alcoholic solution. 
If silk dyed with fuchsine is dipped into absolute alcohol 
this is coloured red, while the silk loses dyestufi ; if the 
alcohol solution is diluted with water the dyestufi again 
goes to the silk. The fixation of the fuchsine on the fibre 
is determined solely by the concentration of the alcohol. 
The two solvents, dilute alcohol and the fibre, as it were, 
compete for the dyestuff, until after a certain time equili- 
brium sets in. Similar reactions occur in pure aqueous 
solutions when dyestuffs are employed which are not 
completely taken up by the fibre. 

(3) The nature and molecular condition of the substances 

dissolved in the solvent, e.g. whether they are present 
in a polymerised, molecular, ionised, or even colloidal 
state. 

(4) The temperature. In general the power of adsorption 

falls with rising temperature.* 

These points should make it clear that processes of adsorp- 
tion obey laws similar to the distribution law. 
The characteristic equation for adsorption is * 

X 

a 

where x is the amount of the dissolved substance adsorbed, a 
the amount of the adsorbing substance, and c the concentration 
in the solution ; K and m are constants. 

When two colloids are in solution they may unite to yield an 
adsorption compound, and this reaction has an external analogy 

* Freundlich and Losev, Zeit$chr, f. physik. Chemie, 1907, 59, 284. 
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with salt formation. Krafft * has emphasised the colloidal 
nature of many dyestuffs, and Biltz f has succeeded in demon- 
strating the colloidal character of substantive and sulphur dyes, 
though a series of non-colloidal dyestuffs are known also. 

Cross and Bevan,J Knecht,§ and Witt|| have shown that fibres 
without exception consist of substances belonging to the class 
of colloids. The two colloids, of which the dye is usually the 
positive and the fibre the negative, form an adsorption com- 
pound. In fact, Freundlich and Losev^ observed a distribution 
of the dyestuffs crystal violet, crystal ponceau, new fuchsine, 
and patent blue between their aqueous solution and charcoal, or 
wool, silk, and cotton, according to exactly the same law. The 
following formula was deduced from their experiments : — 

m a—x \v^ 

in which v is the volume of the solution, m the amount of the 
adsorbing substance, a the amount of the dissolved substance 

capable of adsorption, x the amount adsorbed, and a and - con- 
stants. It should be noted that this formula of Freundlich and 
Losev is identical with the one given above, since by develop- 
ment as a series and neglecting the higher terms it is transformed 
into the form i 

X - 

—=zac\ 
m 

In the case when the dyes are not colloidal, the colloidal pre- 
cipitate of the fibre removes the dissolved crystalloidal substance 
from the solution with the formation of an adsorption com- 
pound. We can draw a distinction between crystalloidal and 
colloidal dyestuffs, for the former require fixation by special 
means, whereas the latter dye all fibres in one bath. There are 
transition substances, such as picric acid (see above) and methyl- 
ene blue. As we have said, fixation must follow adsorption ; 
the dyestuff only exists in the bath, and it is fixed on the fibre 
as an insoluble precipitate which is fast against washing. The 
colour may be formed by chemical precipitation, e.g. chrome- 

* Chem. Ber., 1893, 32, 1618. f Chem. Ber., 37, 1766. 

J Researches, 1906, 2, 17. 

§ Zeitschr. f. Fdrberei u. Textilindustrie, 1905, 4, 139, 360. 
II Chemische Tecknologie, 1888, 369. If Loc. ciL 

N 
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yellow and indigo-blue ; it can also be formed by colloidal pre- 
cipitation. This is the case in all direct substantive dyeing in 
the one-bath method, in which, therefore, the fixation spon- 
taneously follows the adsorption. The fixation of many dye- 
stuffs occurs by the colloidal solution coagulating, i.e. separating 
insoluble colloidal substances. The coagulation may take place 
spontaneously, but is usually catalytically accelerated by the 
structural elements of the fibre. The dye is formed in the bath 
and adheres to the walls of the vessel and to the fibre, which 
remains neutral in all cases. Therefore any dyestufi can dye 
any fibre, and the only question is whether the dye which re- 
sults is of any use. Any soluble substance may serve as a dyestuff 
which can be transformed in suitable manner to an insoluble 
dye. In this sense mordanting is also a dyeing process,* but 
the dye which is produced cannot be used, and dyeing is effected 
by improving the colour. Dyes and dyestuffs can be accurately 
distinguished, e.g. : — 

DYESTUFF DYE 

Lead acetate Lead chromate 

Tannin Tannin-antimony- varnish 

Aniline hydrochloride Aniline-black 

Fuchsine Rosaniline base. 

In the so-called acid and basic dyestuffs the dyes formed are 
free colloidal acids or bases. In direct cotton-dyeing the 
dyes which are formed are not chemically, but physically dif- 
ferent. In general the two bodies cannot be transformed into 
one another by extraction with a solvent. They are only fast 
on washing when the dye has been produced by a thorough 
chemical change of the dyestuff. Colloidal coagulation is an 
example of such a change, since the coagulated substance can 
no longer be made soluble again to a marked extent by simple 
treatment with water. 

In general we may say that in the dyeing of animal fibres 
adsorptive phenomena are accompanied and followed by chemi- 
cal reactions, while in dyeing plant fibres the latter only play 
a subordinate part, if any. 



Zacharias, Lehnes J^'drberzeiiung, 1901, 161-167. 
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4. The Vulcanisation of Rubber. 

The vulcanisation of rubber is a field which is extremely suitable 
for the application of the theory of adsorption compounds, as we 
see from the ingenious researches of F. W. Hinrichsen and his 
collaborators.* Rubber occurs in the latex of certain species of 
plants. This latex is collected and rubber is separated in different 
ways, usually by heat or by the action of chemical reagents. As 
to the mechanism of this process C, O. Weber put forward the 
theory that the rubber is present in the latex as a hydrocarbon 
of low molecular weight, say C20H32, and that it is " poly- 
merised " by coagulation and the subsequent mechanical treat- 
ment to the substance of high molecular weight, which forms the 
main constituent of the technical product. 

Hinrichsen and Kindscher f shook out Kickxia latex wilh 
toluene in the cold and determined the depression of the freezing- 
point of the solvent, thus obtaining a value of 3000 for the mole- 
cular weight of the rubber. It undoubtedly follows from this 
observation that the rubber is present even in the latex as a 
typical colloid, and this is confirmed by the occurrence of 
Brownian motion observed ultra-microscopically in solutions 
of rubber in benzene. 

The most important process in rubber manufacture is vulcani- 
sation, which imparts to it those properties which are so valuable 
technically. The main, and almost the only theory of this pro- 
cess which prevailed was that of Weber, which, however, in- 
volved considerable difficulties. Cold vulcanisation is effected 
by treating the rubber at ordinary temperatures with a solution 
of sulphur chloride, e.g. in carbon bisulphide, and hot vulcanisa- 
tion by treating with sulphur above the melting-point of sul- 
phur. Weber assumed that the rubber formed a series of com- 
pounds with sulphur chloride or sulphur, e.g. in the former case 
lying between (CioHio)io,S2Cl2 and (CioHie)io,(S2Cl2)io. According 
to the more recent theories of colloidal chemistry it is more 
probable that adsorption processes come into consideration first 
in the action of sulphur chloride or sulphur on rubber. To decide 
the question whether chemical compounds or adsorption com- 



* Hinrichsen, Zeitschr. /. Chemie u. Ind. d. Kolloide, 1910, 7, 65 and 202 ; 
Zeitschr.f. angew. Chemie, 1910, 23, 1345 et seq. ; Chemiker-Zt^., 1909, 736 and 756. 
t Ber., 1909, 42, 4329. 
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pounds were produced Hinrichsen and Kindscher first investi- 
gated the equilibrium between rubber and sulphur chloride in 
benzene solution. It was not possible to analyse the addition- 
product direct, and the only method of following the reaction 
was that of indirect analysis, which is often used in colloidal 
chemistry. The rubber solution was treated with the sulphur 
chloride solution and the resulting precipitate allowed to settle. 
Part of the clear supernatant solution was pipetted off and the 
content in free sulphur chloride determined. Knowing the total 
volume of the liquid, the amount of combined sulphur chloride 
could be calculated. If the amount of sulphur chloride consumed 
IS plotted against the amount originally taken, the shape of the 
curve so obtained will enable us to decide whether a chemical 
or adsorption compound is present. In the latter case the 
equation is 



X 

a 



--K.c'", 



where x is the sulphur chloride consumed, a the concentration 
of rubber, c the initial concentration of sulphur chloride, and 
K and "' constants. In this way continuous curves are obtained 
which start at zero and rise first rapidly, then more slowly, and 
finally asymptotically parallel to the axis of abscissae. If, on the 
other hand, there is a chemical compound, the consumption of 
sulphur chloride must be constant within the range of the 
stability of that stage of combination. The following results 
were obtained with 0-5 grm. rubber and different amounts of 
S2CI2, taking special precautions (careful exclusion of atmo- 
spheric moisture) : — 



Grms. S2CI2 taken Grms. S2CI2 used Grms. S2CI2 taken 



Grms. S2CI2 used 



0-4330 

0-4330 
0-6493 
0-6495 



0-2552 
0-2526 
0-2679 

0-2535 



1-0825 
1-0825 
1-0825 
1-2990 



0-2795 
0-2685 
0-2740 
0-2644 



We see from this table that the sulphur chloride consumed by 
the same amount of rubber is approximately constant and inde- 
pendent of the excess of sulphur chloride which was taken. This 
interesting fact indicates that the precipitate actually contains 
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a definite chemical compound. The groups CjoHiq and vSgClg 
have approximately the same molecular weight (136 and 135), 
so that a consumption of 0-25 grm. sulphur chloride by 0-5 grm. 
rubber corresponds to a compound of the composition (CioHiy)2, 
SgClg. These experiments certainly prove that we must allow 
for the formation of a definite compound between sulphur 
chloride and rubber in cold vulcanisation just as we do in the 
formation of tetrabromide by the action of bromine. No evidence 
was found for the presence of other stages of combination as 
assumed by Weber. 

It should be specially noted that the proof of the existence of 
a definite chemical compound by no means excludes the possi- 
bility of adsorption phenomena playing an important part in 
cold vulcanisation. The experiments of Hinrichsen and his 
collaborators were performed in solution carefully excluding 
traces of moisture, but excess of atmospheric moisture renders 
possible the separation of sulphur from sulphur chloride, and 
thus a production of adsorption compounds. Commercial cold 
vulcanised rubber goods are thus best considered as showing 
adsorption of sulphur in '* solid *' or *' semi-solid " solution 
in the sulphur chloride addition-product in excess of the 
rubber. 

In order to study hot vulcanisation, E. Stern* investigated 
the equilibrium between rubber and sulphur at a high tempera- 
ture, using naphthalene as solvent. Molten naphthalene dis- 
solves sulphur in considerable amount and also possesses marked 
swelling- or solvent-power for rubber. A homogeneous system 
is obtained by using a solvent, and this avoids difficulties arising 
out of the condition and previous treatment of the rubber. A 
rubber-sulphur naphthalene solution was kept heated in a 
thermostat, and samples were removed with suitable precautions 
after various times. The rubber was extracted with acetone, 
and when the free sulphur was completely removed by this means, 
the sample was dried and its content in combined sulphur was 
determined. The following table shows the result of changing 
the concentration of sulphur, the time being the same in 
each case : — 



* Chemiker-Ztg., 1909, 756. 
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Rub1)er solution 
in grms. 
(90 grins, naphtha- 
lene, 5 grms. Para*) 



S 
in grms. 



Ratio of 
concentration 



Grm. BaS04 found 

f)er grm. vulcanised 

rubl)er ( l hour 

at 150°) 



18-66 

23-15 
23-06 



I-I78 
2-193 
2-912 



95 : 6 (i) 

95:9(1-5) 
96 : 12 (2) 



0-278 (i) 
0-467 (1-7) 
0-564 (2) 



This shows that when the time is constant the sulphur con- 
sumed is proportional to the sulphur taken, which, as Wo. 
Ostwald t has shown, points to pure adsorption compounds in 
hot vulcanisation. The following table shows the influence of 
time on vulcanisation, taking 5-07 grms. Para in 90 grms. naphtha- 
lene with 6 grms. S at 150° : — 



Time 


Grms. rublxjf 
(vulcanised) 


G:m. BaS04 


c 

/O "^^ 




I0«« 










jj21 


0-6689 


0-138 


2-8 




12^^ 


0-5496 


0-183 


4-7 




j30 


0-7762 


0-497 


8-9 




226 


0-5784 


0-412 


lO-O 





If we regard vulcanisation from the standpoint of the principles 
of equilibrium, we are led to believe that the reaction between 
rubber and sulphur must occur even at temperatures below 
the melting-point of sulphur, though with a smaller reaction- 
velocity. In fact, duration experiments (A. Martens) show that 
the reaction occurs perceptibly even at about 70° after some 
days. On the other hand, it seems likely that under certain con- 
ditions it should be possible to reverse the reaction, i.e. remove 
the combined sulphur from the vulcanised rubber. Research 
on these lines may prove important in the theory of reclaiming 
old rubber. 

5. The Manufacture 0! Soap.f 

The behaviour of systems with two liquid layers is, as we shall 
now see, of particular importance for the theory of the manufac- 
ture of soap. The operations which take place are briefly the 



* Para rubber. 

f Zeitschr. f. Chemie u. Ind. d. Kolloide, 1910, 6, 136. 

J Merklen, Zur Theorie der Kernseifen, pub. Knapp. 
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following : The fats or oils used in the manufacture of soap are 
triglycerides, the glycerol esters of fatty acids ; they are first 
saponified : — 

CH2OR CH2OH 



CHOR+3NaOH=CHOH+3NaOR 



CH2OR CH2OH. 

(R is the fatty acid radical.) This would appear to be a quadri- 
molecular reaction, but experiment has shown that there are 
three stages of the reaction which proceed simultaneously, and 
are bimolecular ; the first product is diglyceride, the next mono- 
glyceride, and finally free glycerol is obtained by the last of these 
reactions. The reaction-velocities of the three partial reactions 
are in the ratio 1:2:3, which causes the total reaction to appear 
as if it were bimolecular ; * this has been observed experi- 
mentally.! The sodium salts of the fatty acids which result 
from the saponification are soaps. These are then separated 
from their solution or, as it is termed, " salted out '* or " grained '* 
by the action of an inorganic sodium salt. The reason for the 
separation of the soap from the solution can be easily under- 
stood from the law of mass action. The dissociation of soap, 
which is the sodium salt of a comparatively weak fatty acid, is 
depressed by the action of a common ion, i.e. the solubility- 
product is overstepped and solid soap separates out, called 
*' curd.*' The aqueous layer below is drawn off and an alkaline 
lye containing salt is added. This is boiled and an equilibrium 
reached between the lye and the pasty mass of soap. The con- 
centration of the lye is then gradually reduced by dilution with 
water, when the mass boils. 

After each addition of water a fresh equilibrium sets in, till 
finally a concentration is reached, characteristic for each soap, 
at which the soap begins to dissolve. We may call the concentra- 
tion of the lye at this point the limiting concentration of the 
solubility of the soap. The more water is now added the more 
soap dissolves. Together with this there is a transformation of 
the soap which at first was in equilibrium with the original lye 



* Abel, Z.j. Elektrnch., 1906, 12, O81. Zeitschr. f. physikal. Chemie, 56, 558. 
t Kremann, Monatsh. f. Chemie, 1906, 27, 1607, 
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in the form of small unconnected granular clumps. As the lye 
becomes dilute these swell up more and more, the surfaces of 
separation become less sharp, and finally a single connected mass 
is obtained. When this point is reached the operation is over, 
the boiling is stopped and the kettle is allowed to cool. The 
system is now apparently biphasic ; the upper layer is a com- 
mercial product, curd soap, consisting as we shall see of an 
adsorption compound of the colloidal soap and of alkaline lye 
containing salt ; the lower layer is the colloidal solution of soap 
in an alkaline lye containing salt. The colloidal nature of soap in 
its solution was deduced by Krafft mainly from the fact that 
the boiling-point of a pure soap solution is practically the same 
as that of water (cf. cap. II, 5). Let us consider the above system 
from the standpoint of the phase rule. The components are soap, 
water, NaOH, NaCl, and glycerol. Beyond the gaseous phase 
there are obviously two phases, consisting of curd soap and the 
lye ; but each of these phases is a colloidal solution, i.e. biphasic, 
so that in the whole system we may almost say that there are 
five phases. Applying the phase rule we find that the equilibrium 
is bi variant, i.e. there can be different equilibria at any tempera- 
ture according to the concentration of the components. Re- 
membering that in practice NagCOa may also be present in solu- 
tion, which increases the number of components by one, we see 
that the curd soap of commerce is bound to be a product whose 
composition and properties are not fixed, and, in fact, may 
undergo considerable variations. At the boiling-point, both of 
the phases, that rich in soap and that poor in soap, are coUoidal 
solutions. In these colloidal solutions the colloidal particles 
interact with the alkaline salt solutions, which we may call the 
continuous phase, in the manner we have already discussed on 
page 176, and the separate particles form adsorption compounds 
whose composition depends on that of the continuous phase. 
They are in equilibrium with the continuous phase at each 
temperature, initially at the boiling temperature. As the tem- 
perature falls the equilibrium shifts by more of one of the 
phases being formed. Thus the two colloidal phases, curd and lye, 
pass through a series of equilibria as the temperature falls. This 
phenomenon can be readily observed in the lye at once, since 
in this case the liquid is the greater component, but in the curd 
soap it is only noticed after slow cooling as crystalline streaks 
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or veins, which usually radiate from centres. This is termed 
*' figging " by the soap boiler. Practical advantage is taken of 
this behaviour in the manufacture of the so-called mottled 
Marseilles soap. When making this soap it is preferred to con- 
duct the boiling purposely so as to facilitate the production of 
separate phases on cooling. The chief condition for this is that 
the soap shall contain a comparatively large amount of water 
and electrolyte. The separation can be rendered visible by the 
addition of an insoluble powder, e.g. of ferric oxide, which other- 
wise behaves passively. The part which separates out, -richer 
in soap, is white, while the residual continuous phase, w^hich is 
poorer in soap, holds the ferric oxide in suspension and thus 
appears red. This separation in the curd takes place in a 
colloidal mass which is only semi-fluid and hence the two layers 
are not sharply separated, but the two solutions run into one 
another and thus form the mottling. We have already 
discussed the importance of hydrolysis in the manufacture 
of soap (cf. cap. Ill, 5). 

6. The Parkes Process. 

This process is for the treatment of lead poor in silver by 
adding certain quantities of zinc to the molten metal heated 
above the melting-point of zinc. Zinc and lead only dissolve 
one another very incompletely in the liquid state ; the range of 
imitiiscibility extends from 

0-5 % lead (99-5 % zinc) 
to 98-5% >, (1-5% ,, ). 

The silver which is present in small quantities distributes itself 
between the two solvents, lead and zinc, so that in the liquid 
state practically all the silver is dissolved in the zinc and only 
very small quantities in the lead. On cooling, mixed crystals 
of silver and zinc separate out from the upper zinc-silver layer, 
and these crystals are then removed by skimming off. 

To understand the theory of this process we require a know- 
ledge of the ternary system Ag— Zn— Pb. 

Obviously it is only the mixtures poor in silver which are of 
technical interest, so that we shall confine ourselves to this 
portion of the ternary system. Silver and zinc form the com- 
pounds AggZug, AgZn, AggZug, and AggZug, so that the whole 
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ternary system Ag— Zn— Pb is made up of the following five 
ternary partial systems : — 

(1) Ag-AgaZn^-Pb 

(2) AggZng— AgZn— Pb 

(3) AgZn-Ag^Zna-Pb 

(4) AggZna-AggZns-Pb 

(5) Ag^Zns-Zn-Pb 

It is only the system poorest in silver, i.e. AggZng— Zn— Pb, 
which is important in the Parkes process, and we shall now 

Pb examine the conditions of equilibrium 

eVVEj ill this system. We may represent the 

B^-l-\C concentrations graphically by the use 

// * \ of an equilateral triangle (cf. cap. 

// \ VII, 2), and we will set out the 

/ / \ corresponding solid-liquid equilibrium 

// Nl temperatures as perpendiculars to the 

^/-/ifi \^ concentrations in question. A plane 

Zn U . Agj,zn^ projection of this space diagram corre- 

^'''•^'* sponds to the equilateral triangle and 

temperatures cannot be seen on it. To show the different fields 

more plainly, the figure is diagrammatic. However, we will give 

important fixed points numerically in the text. 

We have mentioned that the binary system, Zn — Pb, shows 
a gap* in the miscibility from 0-5 to 98-5 per cent Pb. The 
binary system Pb— AggZug also shows a gapj from about i to 
98 per cent Pb. The third binary system, Zn— AggZug, gives 
isomorphous mixtures of Roozeboom's Type 4 with a transition 
point U. Thus there are the following fields in the ternary 
system : — 

Field AUiUZn, in which the mixed crystals rich in zinc first 
separate out from the homogeneous phase rich in zinc. Mixtures 
within this range of concentration pass into the field AU1U3B 
on crystallisation, after sufficient zinc has separated out in the 
form of an isomorphous mixture, AggZug- Zn. In this field there 
is a biphasic system consisting of a layer rich in zinc and one 
rich in lead ; the silver is distributed between these layers so 
that most of it is in the zinc layer. Within this range of concen- 



* spring, Zeitschr. f. anorgan. Chemie. 
f F. Hofmeier, Dissertation, Graz, 1910. 
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tration. mixed crystals AggZng— Zn rich in zinc first separate 
out from the layer rich in zinc. Finally the phase rich in zinc 
disappears and we pass into the field E1U3U2B. Crystallisation 
of the isomorphous mixed crystals AggZng— Zn takes place from 
the lead phase till we reach the eutectic curve E1U2, at which 
lead separates out simultaneously as the temperature falls, till 
the mass is all solid. Similar changes take place with respect 
to the mixed crystals of AggZug— Zn (which are rich in AggZug) 
within the field UUiAggZugD (homogeneous phase rich in zinc), 
within the fields U^DCUa (biphasic system : phases rich in zinc 
and in lead) and UgUgEgC (one phase rich in lead). In the 
limiting case, if during crystallisation the residual melt reaches 
the concentration corresponding to UU1U3U2, then the crystallisa- 
tion takes place along this line until the composition of the point 
Ug has been reached ; this point already belongs to the eutectic 
curve E1U2E2. In the field PbEiU2E2 lead separates out first, 
as the temperature falls, till the melt has the composition of 
points on the eutectic curve E1U2E2. Mixed crystals rich or 
poor in zinc separate out as the temperature falls further, to- 
gether with solid lead. The eutectic curves E1U2 and U2E2 do 
not correspond to homogeneous freezing at a definite tempera- 
ture, since we can see from the phase rule that the equilibrium 
is univariant, as there are three components in only four phases, 
one liquid, two solid (Pb and one kind of mixed crystals), and 
one gaseous phase. The equilibrium is only invariant at the 
point U2 (beyond the points Ei and Eg) , where there is one liquid 
and one gaseous phase coexisting with three solid phases, lead 
and the two kinds of mixed crystals ; thus the temperature at 
U2 is absolutely fixed. The temperatures of E^, Ug, and E2 are 
very close together, near 300°, and thus they can only be found 
experimentally with difficulty. 

In actual practice in the Parkes process the argentiferous lead 
is heated above the melting-point of zinc, and 1-3 to 2-3 per cent 
of zinc is added in portions according to the silver content 0-14 to 
044 per cent. It should be noted that the lead usually contains 
copper and gold and other impurities, in the case of American 
ores to a considerable extent, so that in this case the lead is first 
refined in special furnaces. If gold and copper, and in some cases 
nickel, are to be separated, only a very small part of the whole 
amount of zinc is added at first, when the so-called copper scum 
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separates out. If the treatment is only for the recovery of silver, 
about two-thirds of the zinc is added at first, i.e. o-86 to 1-54 
per cent. The melted metal of such a composition is now cooled 
nearly to the point at which lead crystals are formed. Owing 
to the low specific gravity the crystals of the zinc-silver alloy, 
which may contain copper and gold in some cases, move upwards, 
when they are skimmed off with a sieve-like iron ladle. The 
vessel is again heated and the operation repeated with a third 
and fourth quite small addition of zinc. The zinc-silver alloy, 
with which a considerable amount of lead is still mechanically 
admixed, is called briefly zinc scum. Refined lead is left behind. 
Let us consider this process in the light of the researches of 
R. Kremann and F. Hofmeier on the ternary system Ag— Pb — 

Zn. The metal employed in practice 
has a low silver content and thus lies 
within the range of concentration, 
very near the side PbZn (correspond- 
ing to the binary system Pb— Zn), 
say on the line PbZn' (Figure 33). 
Kremann and Hofmeier give a content 
of 99 to 100 per cent Pb (say 99-5 
per cent !) for the composition of the 
eutectic binary point of a mixture 
of lead and zinc containing i per 
cent of silver. The eutectic point 
between pure lead and zinc should 
lie at the same composition, and 
thus the binary eutectic curve be- 
tween lead and the isomorphous mixed crystals Zn— ZugAgg 
lies at a concentration of 99-5 per cent Pb. In practice the 
addition of zinc has always to be adjusted (o-8 to 1-5) to 
bring the system outside the lead field, and therefore mixed 
crystals Zn— AggZug crystallise out first. After some time, 
owing to the separation of these crystals, the system 
reaches the binary eutectic curve EjUg between Pb and the 
mixed crystals rich in Zn, i.e. it deposits pure lead at the same 
time as the mixed crystals AggZug— Zn rich in zinc. Technical 
results show that zinc scum contains relatively much lead, so 
that presumably the system moves to a certain extent on to this 
binary eutectic curve. The crystals which have separated are 




ZtxZr! 



Fig. 33. 
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then removed and the mother-Hquor is remelted with a fresh 
amount of zinc ; it contains an amount of silver proportional 
to the amount of the ternary eutectic mixture. After the second 
addition of zinc the concentration lies still closer to the binary 
system PbZn, say on the line PbZn", since the melt becomes 
poorer in silver owing to the first removal of crystals. Each 
further operation brings us closer to PbZn, thus still further re- 
ducing the absolute quantity of the ternary eutectic (with pure 
lead=o), so that the amount of silver remaining in the lead 
must become smaller and smaller by repetition of the operation 
of adding zinc and removing the ZnAg crystals. The best tech- 
nical results give a content of 0-0005 P^r cent Ag in the residual 
lead ; it is obvious that a theoretically complete removal of silver 
is impossible. We should note that in actual practice we rarely 
pass into the field of two liquid layers, since this is over 1-5 
per cent of zinc and less is usually added. The zinc scum is 
further treated by segregation, i.e. heated to a rather high 
temperature, when the ternary eutectic melts first, consisting 
of mixed crystals of Pb and Zn— AggZug. During this process, 
as the temperature rises we move on to the eutectic curve EjUa 
between Pb and mixed crystals of Zn— AggZug, till finally the 
whole of the lead is liquid, and only zinc-silver crystals are left. 

7. Reciprocal Pairs of Salts. The Ammonia-Soda Process, from the 

Standpoint of the Phase Rule.* 

In 1902, 1,760,000 tons of soda were produced, of which only 
150,000 tons were made by the old Le Blanc process. Soda is 
now chiefly produced by the ammonia-soda (Solvay) process. 
This process consists in carbonating brine saturated with am- 
monia by means of carbon dioxide, and to understand its theory 
we ought not to consider it apart from its actual working in 
practice. The basis of the process is a simple double decomposi- 

^^^^' NaCl+NH,HC03:;±NaHC0.3+NH4Cl. 

This is a case of the so-called reciprocal pairs of salts. It 
depends on the conditions whether the reaction goes from right 
to left or from left to right. We have already considered similar 
double decompositions in Chapter III when dealing with caustifi- 



* Fedotieff. Zeitschr. f. phys. Chem., 49, 162, 
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cation. In the latter case we were concerned with the reactions 
in the solution, i.e. the homogeneous system, so that we were 
able to obtain a theoretical basis for technical working by the 
application of the law of mass action alone. In the present case 
we are also concerned with the amount and nature of the solid 
phase, as when we were discussing the loss of soda in caustifica- 
tion, so that we must now use the phase rule as a guide. The 
ammonia-soda reaction is a case of the equilibrium of four com- 
ponents, and is thus very complicated from the point of view of 
the phase rule. We must first emphasise the fact that the salts 
in question are not four independent components, but only three, 
as the fourth can always be expressed in terms of the other three. 
This recalls the reactibn 

CaCOgZ^COg+CaO, 

in which there were two, not three, independent components. 
In the present case, when the equilibrium is univariant, three 
components must be present in the solid phase, since there are 
four components (water and three salts) in five phases (three 
solid phases, solution and vapour). It is only in this case that 
there is a fixed composition of the solution at every temperature. 

In the experiments of Fedo- 
tieff to explain the ammonia- 
soda process the solutions used 
were always saturated with COg. 
It might be said that COg ought 
to be considered another inde- 
pendent component from the 
point of view of the phase rule. 
Yet it is not an independent 
variable, since the solutions were 
^ always saturated with CO2 and 
therefore p^^ +Piij o" "^ atmo. 

The partial pressure of the water 
depends on the composition of 
the solution, and this equation 
shows that the same holds for the carbon dioxide. Thus it 
is not an independent component : the number of substances 
has, indeed, been increased by one, but the number of equations 
governing the process has also been increased by one, at the 
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same time. One of the most important points in experiments of 
this kind is the method of representing the results graphically, 
[n the case of reciprocal pairs of salts, besides the elegant new 
method of Jannecke, we may use a system of co-ordinates in 
space, with four axes drawn like sides of a regular octahedron 
meeting at a point O. The adjacent axes are at an angle of 
60° and the opposite axes at 90°. To represent graphically the 
reaction 

NaCl+NH4HC03=NaHC03+NH4Cl, 

we plot the solubility of each salt on each axis in suitable units 
(e.g. moles per lit. H^O). Salts with common ions are plotted 
on adjacent axes. Excluding the formation of complex or double 
salts, the solubility of a salt is in general lowered by the addition 
of a salt with a common ion, in accordance with the law of mass 
action. The concentrations of solutions containing two salts 
with a common ion lie on the surfaces of the octahedron. In 
this way curves are obtained representing changes in the solu- 
bility of each salt on addition of the second salt, and the point 
at which two such curves intersect represents saturation of both 
salts. Solutions containing all three salts lie within the space 
enclosed by the four surfaces of the octahedron. For our pur- 
pose we will use a special form of projection of this space diagram ; 
we thus obtain for our system of co-ordinates two straight lines, 
xy and wz, intersecting at right angles. We mark out on the 
four lines. Ox, Oy, Ow, and Oz (Figure 34), the solubility of the 
pure salts which take part in the ammonia-soda process * : — 



Saturated with 
pure 



, . Solubility in 

I litre water t 



NaCl OB 6-09 

NaHCOg .... I OA. j 082 

NH4HCO3 .. OD 152 

NH.Cl : OC 5-57 



Points corresponding to two salts, e.g. E which represents 

I 

* The unit of measurement is less than that in space. Cf. R. Kremann, 

Leitfaden der graphiscken Chemie, pub. Borntrager, 1910. 

t Unless stated to the contrary, the data given in this and following table 
relate to 0°. 
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saturation with NaCi and NaHCOg, are constructed by marking 
off the content in NaHCOg on its axis as Oe, and marking off the 
content of NaCl on a perpendicular drawn from e. The following 
table gives the solubility of the four solutions each saturated 
with a pair of salts having a common ion, and the meaning 
of the lines in Figure 34 : — 



Saturated wiih 



NaCl with addition of NaHCOg 
NaCl „ „ „ NH4CI 

NaCl and NH4CI . 
NH.Cl with addition of NaCl . 
NH4CI „ „ „ NH4HCO3 

NH^Cland NH4HCO3 . 
NH4HCO3 with addition of NH4CI . 
NH,HC03 „ 
NH4HC03and NaHCO, 
NaHC03 with addition of NH4HCO3 
NaHCOa „ „ „ NaCl 

NaHCO, and NaCl . 



„ NaHC03 



jy 



Line or i 
Point 

E B 

B F 
F 

F C 
CG 
G 
G D 

J 
JA 

AE 

E 



Solubility 1. of 



1 




NH4C1 


NaCl 


2-73 


4.89 


NH4CI 


NH4HCO3 


5.42 


0.46 


NaHC03 


NH4HCO3 


0-58 


1-39 


NaHCOs 


NaCl 


0.09 


6'0 



Passing to systems ^^dth three solid phases, we have to decide 
which of the four possible combinations are capable of existence 
at a givjen temperature. ^ We must consider the solubility of each 
salt in the reaction 

NaCl + NH4HC03:^NaHC03 + NH4CI, 

and we can thus apply van 't Hoff 's principle that the reciprocal 
pairs, i.e. the whole four salts, are capable of coexisting as 
separate solid phases only at that temperature at which the 
products of the concentrations are equal, 

^NaCl ^ ^NH4HC03'"^NH4C1 ^ ^NaHCO.. 

At this point there are six phases (four solid, one liquid, and one 
gaseous) in invariant equilibrium. At all other temperatures 
one of the two systems will change into its reciprocal ; the one 
with the higher concentration-product will be unstable against 
the other. In the case of the ammonia-soda process we have 

always r ^r ^r ^r 

^Nap ^ NH4HCO3 ^ NH4CI ^ NaHCOa^ 

Thus at 0°, 6-1 X 1-5 is greater than 5*57 X 0-82, and at 30° 
6-1 X 3*4 is greater than 778 x 1-3. Thus NaCl and NH4HCO3 
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can never coexist at these temperatures, but only solutions 
saturated 

(i) with NaHCOg+NH^Cl+NH^HCOa as solid phases, and 
(2) with NaHC03+NH4Cl+NaCl as solid phases, 

are capable of existenc^. The following values were found by 
FedotiefE for solutions saturated with the above two combina- 
tions of salts. 



(I) 



(2) 



NaHCOs 
NaCl . . . 
NH4CI . 
NaHGOs 
NaCl . . . 
NH4CI . 




Solubility 



at 15" 

o-93j/ 
0-51 

6-28 

0'i8 
4.44 

2-98 



On the isothermal evaporation of a saturated solution of two 
salts with a common ion, both salts separate out, but this is not 
always the case if the solution is saturated with three salts. 
This does happen with solution (2), since on isothermal evapora- 
tion the salts separate out which are present as solid phases, 
i.e. NaHCOg, NaCl, and NH4CI. But in the case of solution (i) 
we note a remarkable phenomenon. The solid phases are 
NaHCOg, NH4HCO3, and NH4CI, yet, as the above table shows, 
NaCl appears in solution instead of NH4HCO3. Such solutions 
are termed by Meyerhofer '* incongruent *' saturated solutions, 
in contradistinction to '' congruent '' saturated solutions, which 
are distinguished by the fact that it is always possible by iso- 
thermal evaporation to obtain from them the same solid phases 
as those from which they were made up. From " incongruent " 
solutions, in which the liquid phase becomes of importance, 
another body can separate out than those which are present as 
solid phases. By isothermal evaporation " congruent " saturated 
solutions can be finally reached after a univariant equilibrium, 
but an " incongruent " saturated solution can never result from 
a '* congruent " one^^ Thus we can add any quantity of solid 
NH4HCO3 to solution (i) and the salt will remain unchanged, 
though quite small additions of solid NaCl change the composi- 
tion of the solution, till with further amounts solution (i) turns 
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into solution (2). We have shown these points saturated with 
three salts as Pj and Pg in the projection diagram, by measuring 
off in our units along Oz the difference in the content in 
NH4CI and NaHCOg, and then measuring the content in NaCl 
on a line at right angles to Oz. By the suitable combination 
of these two points with the points corresponding to saturation 
of two salts with a common ion, we obtain five more curves 
with the following meaning : — 

EPg, saturation with NaCl and NaHCOg 
P2F „ „ NaCl and NH4CI 

P2P1 „ „ NaHCOa and NH4CI 

PiG „ „ NH4HCO3 and NH4CI 

Pi J „ „ NaHCOg and NH4HCO3 

These lines, and those of saturation by the separate salts, 
bound four surfaces which correspond to saturation with each 
salt in presence of two others^ e.g. : — 

Surface JDGPj, field of existence of (saturation with) NH4HCO3 
„ P1GCFP2 „ „ „ NH4CI 

„ FP2EB „ „ „ NaCl 

„ JAEP2P1 „ „ „ NaHCOa 

The chief field of technical interest is that corresponding to 
solutions saturated with NaHCOg, i.e. surface PgPiJAE and 
more particularly curves : — 

PjJ, saturation with NaHCOg and NH4HCO3, 
P2P1 „ „ NaHCOg „ NH4CI. 

Pi corresponds to an '* incongruent " saturated solution, and 
thus NaCl appears in solution instead of NH4HCO3 on the curve 
Pi J from the point of intersection with the NH4CI axis Oz up to 
the point Pj. The same holds for the curve P2P1. 

Let us consider the influence of temperature on the field of 
existence of NaHC03 (see numerical data above). The shift of 
the point Pi with temperature depends on the movement of the 
point J and mainly depends on the change in solubility of NH4CI 
and NH4HCO3. On raising the temperature further, to about 
32°, the horizontal projection of the point Pi lies on the NH4CI 
axis. The " incongruent " saturated solution (i) thus becomes 
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a " congruent " saturated solution, since the same salts are now 
present in solution and as solid phases, i.e. NaHCOg, NH4CI, and 
NH4HCO3. We may now pass from a theoretical discussion 
to actual practice and consider the following questions : — 

(i) What are the factors on which the yield of solid NaHCOg 
depends ? 

(2) What is the influence of concentration ? 

(3) What is the yield under given conditions ? 

Let us begin with brine and effect a double decomposition with 
NH4HCO3. It is obviously immaterial whether we take solid 
salt, or carbonate the ammoniacal brine. After the NaHCGj 
has separated out, we have a solution of a certain content in 
NaCl, NH4CI, and NaHCQg. All the NaHCOa left in solution is 
lost duringThe further treatment of the mother-liquor for the 
recovery of ammonia : — 

NH4Cl+NaHC03=NaCl+NH3+C02+H20. 

It is convenient in practice to consider all the sodium in the 
mother-liquor as NaCl, and all the NH3 as being distributed 
between NH4HCO3 and NH4CI. In the present case we can 
discuss the double decomposition from two sides : — 

(i) With respect to the amount of brine which is used up. 
(2) With respect to the amount of NH3 or NH4HCO3 which 
is used up. 

The coefficient of efficiency (i.e. the percentage used up) of 

Cl-^Na 

sodium U-vT =ioo-^or~ , and that of ammonium U^ttt = 
Na CI NH4 

100. ^™^ —, where the symbols represent grm. equivalents 

per 1000 grms. HgO. All the CI and all the Na originally came 
into solution from NaCl, so that (CI— Na) is the sodium which 
separates out as solid phase. Thus the first formula gives the 
percentage of the sodium which separates out (NaHCOg). The 
second formula gives the percentage of the HCO3 separated out 
and also the percentage of ammonium effectively used, since 
the two are equivalent. 

We will now consider our two solutions Pi and Pg and also 
solutions on the curves P1P2 and PjJ which are saturated with 
only two salts. The following table gives the compositions : — 
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Taken per 


Solutions obtained grm. 


"Na% 


"nii,% 




icoo grms. HoO 


equiv. per 1000 grms. H2O 


No. 














NaCl 


NH4HCO3/NH3 


HCO3 


CI 


Na NH4 






Solutions on the curve P2P1 






P 


479 


295/63-4 


o-i8 


8-17 


4-62 


373 


43*4 


95-1 


I 


448 


360/77*5 


0-31 


7-65 


3*39 


4-56 


557 


93*4 


2 


417 


431/927 


0-51 


7-13 


2*19 


5*45 


69-2 


905 






Solu 


tions on 


the curve PJ 








Px 


397 


496/106-8 


093 


679 I '44 


6-28 


788 


85-1 ^ 


3 


351 


446/96-1 


0-99 


6-00 1-34 


5-65 


777 


82-5 


4 


3'6 


412/88-6 


1*07 


5-41 1-27 


5-21 


76-4 


795 


5 


294 


389/83-6 


1*12 


503 1 1-23 


4-92 


75-5 


75-1 


6 


234 


327/70-4 


1-30 


400 ri6 


414 


71*0 


6860' 



The numbers under NaCl and NH4HCO3 give the amounts of 
these salts used in the double decomposition, while the next 
four columns give the concentrations of the respective ions in 
the solutions remaining after the separation of the solid. 

The second numbers in column two give NH3 in grms., since 
conclusions of considerable practical importance can be drawn 
from these numbers (Fedotieff). Let us begin with curve P2P1. 
We have here to compare four solutions, since Pi lies on these 
curves as limiting point. As we have seen, the curve P2P1 
characterises solutions which are saturated with NaHCOg and 
NH4CI. Examination of this curve will enable us to answer the 
following questions : — 

(i) How are we to operate to obtain a solution saturated with 
NH4CI after the deposition of NaHCOa ? 

(2) In this case, what influence does the molecular ratio 
between NaCl and NH4HCO3 (or NH3) exert on the co- 
efficient of efficiency of sodium and ammonium ? 

We see that solutions on the curve PgPi will be obtained in 
cases where there is a relatively very high excess of NaCl. The 
ratio NaCl : NH3 changes from the point Pg to the point Pj 
as 2-2 : 17 : 1-3 : i-i (NHg^i). 

The more the NaCl preponderates the more completely is 
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NH3 used up ; at the point Pg 95 per cent is used. On the other 
hand, the sodium is used up more completely the more NaCl is 
transformed into NaHCOa, and this depends on the amount of 
NH4HCO3. However, this lowers the amount of NH4HCO3 used 
up, i.e. more NaHCOa remains in solution. 

The curve PiJ characterises solutions saturated with NaHCOg 
and NH4HCO3, and by examining it we find : — 

(i) How to operate so that after precipitation of NaHC03 the 
remaining solution is saturated with NH4HCO3. 

(2) The influence of the ratio between N^-Cl and NH4HCO3 
in this case on the coefficient of efficiency. 

We must first note here that the molar ratio only changes 
very slowly with considerable difference in the absolute amount 
to the same amount of water, thus (beginning from Pi, NH3=i) 
I -08 : i-o6 : 1-04 : 1-02 : 0-97. 

While this does not affect the coefficient of efficiency of the 

Na very much it has a marked influence on that of the NH3. 

Moving along P^J from Pj, the coefficients of efficiency of both 

Na and NH3 diminish, and at the point of intersection with the 

NH4CI axis they are both equal to 75 per cent ; after this point 

the curve has no more technical interest. We note that Ut^t 

Na 

(percentage of salt transformed to bicarbonate, of the whole 
amount taken) increases from J to Pj, where it attains a maxi- 
mum and then gradually falls again. The decrease can be 
further followed on the curve PgE. Pj is thus a maximum for 
the NaCl used up. U^tt gradually rises from J along the curves 

JPi, P1P2, and further on the curve PgE (in the limit up to 
100 per cent). The curve PgE is of no practical importance. 
Common salt is a very cheap material, and it makes very little 
difference to the cost of the product whether more or less of it 
is used up. On the other hand, NH3 is comparatively dear, since 
although it is regenerated, each regeneration is accompanied 
by some loss. Thus from a manufacturing point of view it is 
iniportant to use up the NH3 as completely as possible. Let us 
consider two solutions with about the same U-j^ , e.g. No. 2 on 

curve PgPi and No. 6 on Pi J (see table). In the former case, after 
deposition of solid NaHCOg, 90-5 per cent of the NH4HCO3 taken 
has been used up, but in the latter case only 68-6 per cent. From 
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this standpoint it is seen to be advisable to keep on the curve 
PjPg, where the coefficients of efficiency U^tt are high. 

This has also been observed purely empirically. However, 
it is necessary to guard against using extreme excess of NaCl, 
since otherwise part of it will be thrown down. In fact, in the 
limit we reach the point Pg. When calcining the NaHCOg a 
partial reaction then occurs with the deposited NH4CI, when 
NaCl is formed and the soda becomes less valuable. 

On the other hand, if NH3 were cheap and NaCl dear we 
should rather keep on the curve PjJ. 

We have now considered solution^ saturated with two salts. 
However, in actual manufacture, solutions are usually ob- 
tained by carbonating ammoniacal solutions, saturated with 
NaCl, which are saturated with NaHCOg alone. Such solutions 
are represented by the large surface PjPgEJ. In this case many 
different combinations are possible, and from purely practical 
reasons we will confine ourselves to ammoniacal solutions satur- 
ated with NaCl. We thus only consider solutions in which the 
consumption U^tj is not less than 75 per cent on the curve PjJ 

and the yield U-j^ is not much below 70 per cent on the curve 

P1P2. 

The dotted field shows the cases of practical importance. 

The nearer we approach PjPg the more complete is the consump- 
tion of NH3. However, the nearer we approach P|J the more 
complete is the consumption of NaCl. The following values for 
the point Pi show the influence of temperature : — 



Ato° At 15° 


At 30*' 


Unh, 


73-6 
88-0 


78-8 
85-1 


83-4 ^ 
84-1 



Thus with rising temperature the yield of NaHCOg and the 
consumption of ammonia rises. As we have said before, the con- 
stitution of solution No. i changes from 32° onwards by the 
NaCl content becoming smaller. For 32° 

UNa=UNHr'4 %• 
This is an optimum temperatiure for the yield of NaHCOg. 
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At the point Pg the yield of NaHCOa rises and the consumption 
of ammonia falls. We see that, by the rise of temperature, the 
efficient area PgPiJAE is increased. These conclusions as to the 
influence of temperature only hold when the precipitation and 
filtration are effected at the temperature in question. In practice 
precipitation and filtration are carried out at about 15-20°, 
and thus the results of Fedotieff for 15° may be taken as practical 
standards. 

8. The Formation of Saltpetre from Chili Saltpetre and Potash, from 

the Standpoint of the Phase Rule. 

Though it is not very widely used in practice, the double 
decomposition of sodium nitrate with potassium carbonate is 

u 



A/ 


V — S 


^ 


i^ . 


r^ 


R 




B 



Fig. 35. 

an interesting method for the preparation of saltpetre, since 
soda is obtained as a by-product. The reaction is 

2NaN03 + K2C03:^Na2C03 + 2KNO3, 

and is theoretically a double decomposition of reciprocal pairs 
of salts. As in the case of the ammonia-soda process, a know- 
ledge of the conditions of equilibrium will enable us to say : — 

(i) What conditions must be fulfilled to obtain the maximum 
yield of KNO3 ? 

(2) What method of working gives the best yield of soda as a 
by-product ? 

The following table of results for the equilibrium of these 
reciprocal pairs of salts was obtained by R. Kremann and A. 
Zitek* at 24-2° and 10°. Figure 35 has been constructed from 
these results in the same way as in the last section. Before con- 
sidering the technical aspect of the process we may briefly refer 
to several peculiarities of this system (see table). 

* Sitzungsher. d, Wiener Akad. math.-naturw. Klasse, Bd. 118, Abt. lib, 
Jan., 1909. 
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Solid 


Solubility in moles at 94 


aKNOa 

1 

1 
1 


' Solubility in 


moles at 


IO« 




sNaNOa 
5-37 


Na.CO, K,CO., 

1 


2NaNO., NajCO., 

1 1 


K,COa 


aKNOa 




NaNOg alone 


— 




1 
4-730 


— 








NaNO, 
Na^COg, 7H2O 


3-69 
2701 


205 


— 




4-167 


0-8247* 






2 
o 


NaaCO^, 7H2O 
NaaCO,, 10H2O 


2*482 


T 


— 


separates out at lo"* 

• 


- 


c 
a 


Na^COa, loH^O 
alone 

Na.CO-, 
double salt 


2-691 




— 


I -129 


2*561 
7-61 




o 

a 
o 

M 




3*422 

I 06 


1760 


— 




1663 




el 

3 

'Ail 


k,C03 

double salt 




777 






0-5767 




M 
M 

c 
.2 

4iJ 


K2CO3 alone 




— 


— 




7*838 




Ui 


. K.CO3+KNO3 






8-040 


0-I53 


— 




7-780 


OI316 




KNO3 alone 


5 95 


— 


— 


1-86 


— 


0-619 




I '497 




NaN03+KN03 


— 




215 


4*949 




I '497 


'5 


NaNOa 
Na^CO^ 
KNO3 


4-165 


2055 
3*695 


1-400 


4-479 


I 069 


ons saturated 
three salts 


KNO3 
Na2C03 

double salt 


0-184 


1-053 




1-513 
0*4981 


0-1334 


0.7057 




K.CO3 

KNO3 

double salt 


— 


0734 


7-338 


0-312 


1 


7408 


00715 



* NagCOj is always present with loHgO in the solid phase at 10* 
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Firstly, the two alkali carbonates furnish a double salt, 
Na2C03,K2C03,6H20. Thus we obtain two points, U and T, 
saturated with carbonates, corresponding to saturation with 
NagCOa and double salt, and with KgCOg and double salt. Owing 
to the occurrence of the double salt there are three solutions 
saturated with three salts : — 

Pj, saturation with KNO3, NaNOa, NagCOa. 
P2, ,, ,, KNO3, double salt, Na2C03. 

Pa^ ,> yy KNO3, ,, ,, K2CO3. 

Further, we have the four fields of existence of the four salts 
composing the system: KNO3 (RBSP3P2P1), K2CO3 (SCTP3), 
NaN03 (RAQiPi), and Na2C03 (P1Q1Q2DUP2), and also the 
field of the double salt (UTP3P2). 

With respect to the NagCOg field we must note that, at 10°, 
NagCOg is present in the whole NagCOg field with loHgO, but 
that at 24-2° the field is divided into three fields : — 

QgDUq with Na2C03,ioH20 as solid phase, 
Q2Qirsq „ Na2C03,7H20 
and rsPaPi „ Na2C03,H20 

Thus along PjP^ there is a solution saturated with KNO3 and 
with Na2C03,H20. We may note finally that the two salts 
KNO3 and NaN03, with a common ion, do not mutually lower 
their solubilities, but raise them. The formation of a double 
salt in the solid state has not been observed in crystallisation 
from the solutions and thus the phenomenon must be ascribed 
to the existence of complex ions. After this theoretical dis- 
cussion of the system 

2NaN03 + K2C03:^Na2C03 + 2KNO3 

we may consider the practical aspect of the reaction. 

Let us bring NaN03 and K2CO3 together in suitable amounts 
and at suitable concentration, as is done in practice. KNO3 is 
precipitated, and after it has separated out in the solid state a 
solution is left which is saturated with KNO3 and contains two 
other salts in solution. We will first choose 24-2° as the tempera- 
ture of precipitation. A solution will be obtained which corre- 
sponds with some point on the field of existence of KNO3 
(RP3P2P1SB) : the position of this point will be determined by 
the concentrations of the NaNOg and K2CO3 taken. The con- 
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ditions can be so chosen that a solution is obtained Ijdng any- 
where on the Hne P1P2, in which case the solution will also be 
saturated with NagCOg after precipitation of KNO3. 

We may note once for all that we will obviously obtain a 
solution of the same composition either by starting with a 
saturated solution of KNO3 containing NaNOg (about | satur- 
ated) and adding NagCOg till the saturation corresponds to a 
point on the line P1P2 containing the amount of NaNGj we took, 
or by starting with NaNOg and KgCOg in suitable concentration 
and amount. The solutions obtained will be identical. 

Thus in considering the technical process, in which we start 
with NaNOg and K2CO3, we may use as a basis the data ob- 
tained in determining the equilibrium of the reaction (given 
above). 

We may consider the technical reaction from two sides : — 

(i) Coefficient of efficiency (percentage used up) of KgCOg. 
(2) „ „ „ NaNOg. 

We will use the ionic symbols to represent their respective 
solubilities in grm. equiv. per 1000 c.c. water, in the solution 
left after precipitation of KNOg. If U represents the coefficient 
of efficiency, i.e. the percentage used up, 

I00(C0g-K2) 
^K~ COg 

and U^ =ioo&#23k). 

Na Nag 

Since all the CO3 and K2 in solution originally came from 
K^COg it is obvious that (COg— K2) is equivalent to the potassium 
precipitated as solid nitrate. U^^ represents this amount as 

a percentage on the original potassium taken. The same holds 
for the second formula, which gives the percentage of the radical 
NOg precipitated, and since Na2=[NOg]2, it also gives the per- 
centage of sodium usefully employed for production of KNOg. 
In practice it is important to obtain a solution which is as satur- 
ated as possible with Na2C0g after the precipitation of the KNOg, 
since we can then work the mother-liquor for the recovery of 
NagCOg.. We will thus use the correct amounts of NaNOg and 
KgCOg for the solution to be saturated with NaaCOg after pre- 
cipitation of the KNOg, i.e. the solutions must lie on the curve 
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P1P2 (saturation with both NagCOg and KNO3). We will now 
calculate the coefficients Ut^ and U^ which correspond to the 

solutions Pi and Pg. The following table shows that the co- 
efficients for the two initial substances at the point Pg (saturation 
with NagCOg, KNO3, and double salt) are better than at the 
point Pj (saturation with NagCOg, NaNOg, and KNO3) : — 



rature of 
riment 





1 

Solubility in looo grms. 
water 


Solubility in lOOO | 
water 


jrms. 


^K 


UNa 


Tempe 
expe 


NaaCOg 


K2CO3 


NaNOg 


KNO3 


Na. 


K. 


(NO3). 


CO3 




/ 


Pi 


217 




709 


282 


6*22 


1*40 


5*68 


2*05 


3'7 


8-6 




Point 
on 

P1P2 


37-6 




25 


235 


3-69 


ri7 


1-31 


3*55 


67-1 


64*5 





P2 


377 


2 




232 


3-57 


ri5 


ri4 


3-55 


67-6 


68-0 




Point 
. near 

P2* 


37-8 


— 


64 


382 


3-96 


1*90 


2*27 


3*57 


46-8 


30'3 


\ 


Ps 


77i>7 


101*49 


• 


3*154 


074 


7-52 


o'i6 


8-07 


6-8 


78-4 


10** 


P'2 


i6o*6 


18-46 




142*8 


I -61 


091 


074 


177 


48-6 


540 



* Only saturated with KNOj. 

Thus a solution saturated with KNO3 whose composition is 

near Pg gives a less efficient consumption of the two initial 
substances. 

The maximum efficiency is clearly at the point P2, for towards 
P3 the coefficient for potassium is again less, as shown by the table, 
and such a solution is of no importance in practice. If we take 
29-5 grms. NaNOg, 24-5 K2CO3, and 50 water, so that the solution 
will correspond to the point Pg after precipitation, we obtain 
24-1 dry substance which is contaminated with 4-5 per cent 
carbonate. Allowing for this, the amount of pure KNO3 is 
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23-0 grms., while theory requires 23-6. The relatively high 
carbonate content is due to the fact that it is more difficult to 
press out the mother-liquor when working on the small scale than 
in a factory, where presses are employed. 

Sodium carbonate can be easily obtained by adding NaNOg 
to the mother-liquor at the point Pg, after precipitation of KNO3. 
We then move away from Pg towards Pj along the line PgPi of 
saturation with KNO3 and NagCOa. At Pg there is practically 
no NaNOa in solution ; the addition of this salt lowers the 
solubility of NaaCOg and therefore precipitates it ; the solubility 
of NagCOg is 377 grms. per lit. at Pg, but only 21-7 at Pj. 

KNO3 cannot separate, since its solubility rises towards P^. 
To obtain a solution corresponding to Pj after precipitation of 
soda, we have to add K2CO3, which reacts with the NaNOa now 
present in large excess, forming Na2C03 and KNO3. Na2C03 is 
precipitated and K2CO3 remains in solution, causing the solution 
to be saturated with KNO3. 70 grms. (=46 water +24 solid) of 
the mother-liquor remaining after precipitation of KNO3 were 
treated with NaN03. The difference in composition between 
solutions Pg and Pj per 1000 c.c. water is : — 

With respect to N03=562 grms. NO3 (=77-0 NaNOg per 100 

grms. water). 
With respect to K=20 grms. K (=1-37 K2CO3 per 100 grms. 

water). 

This corresponds to 35-4 NaN03 and o-6 K2CO3 per 46 water. 
These amounts of the solid salts were therefore added to the 
70 grms. of solution. The difference in the solubility of Na2C03 
at the points Pg, Pi is 160 grms. per lit., i.e. 7-36 for 46 grms. 
water. This is the theoretical yield of the process. The sodium 
carbonate separating along P1P2 contains i HgO, and thus 7-36 
grms. soda will remove 1-25 grms. from the solution. This loss 
was covered by the addition of 1-25 grms. water to the solution, 
which was then shaken for about one day. The experiment 
gave 7-07 grms. anhydrous soda (99'i per cent pure), which is 
in excellent agreement with the calculated yield. 

We will now consider the influence of temperature on the 
practical working of the reaction, i.e. when the precipitated 
salt is filtered at 10° instead of at 24-2°. We again start from 
P2 (saturation with Na2C03, K2CO3, and KNO3) at 24-2°; we 
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have seen that the coefficient for potassium is very good at this 
temperature. Referring to the last row in the table (P'g) we 
see that at io° the coefficients for both initial substances are 
smaller than at 24-2°, from which we may conclude that it 
would be better in practice to filter at a higher temperature, 
e.g. 25°. A small technical experiment was made at 10°. 12-2 
grms. K2CO3 and 147 NaNOg were shaken with 50 c.c. water at 
10°, in order to obtain, after precipitation of KNO3, a solution 
P'2 (analogous to Pg). The yield was 8-6 grms. KNO3. 12-2 
grms. K2CO3 are equivalent to 17-9 KNO3, and as the coefficient 
is 48-6 per cent the theoretical yield is 8-68 grms. KNO3. The 
agreement is thus very good. 

To obtain soda from the mother-liquor we must again move 
on to the line of saturation with Na2C03, NaN03, and KNO3. 
We can do this by adding NaNOg and a small quantity of KgCOg 
to cover the difference in solubility of KNO3 at the points P'2 
and P'j. The calculated amounts, 417 grms. NaNOg and i'5 
K2CO3, were added to the mother-liquor (=50 grms, water). 
The difference between the solubility of Na2C03 at the points 
P'2 and P'l is 95-1 grms. per lit. water. Thus 476 grms. Na2C03* 
should be separated from a solution containing 50 grms. water 
on passing from the point P'2 to P'j. However, at 10° Na2C03 
separates out with 10 H2O along the line P'iP'2 (saturation with 
NagCOg and KNO3). Since theoretically 476 grms. Na2C03 will 
be precipitated, and since at 10° the crystals contain 10 H2O, 
8-1 grms. water will be removed from the solution. In order to 
cover this loss 8-i grms. water were added, together with the 
417 grms. NaNOg and 1-5 K2C0g. After shaking for about 
one day, a precipitate was obtained which weighed 5-00 grms. 
when dry and contained 96-0 %=4-8 grms. NaaCOg, which is in 
excellent agreement with the theoretical yield, 476 grms. 



* Obviously this relates to anhydrous NaaCOg. 
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Broadfoot, S. K. Motors, Secondary Batteries. (Installation Manuals 

Series.) i2mo, *o 75 

Broughton, H. H. Electric Cranes and Hoists *9 00 

Brown, G. Healthy Foundations. (Science Series No. 80.) i6mo, o 50 

Brown, H. Irrigation 8vo, *5 00 

Brown, Wm. N. The Art of Enamelling on Metal i2mo, *i 00 

Brown, Wm. N. Handbook on Japanning and Enamelling i2mo, *i 50 

House Decorating and Painting i2mo, *i 50 

History of Decorative Art i2mo, *i 25 

Dipping, Burnishing, Lacquering and Bronzing Brass Ware . . i2mo, *i 00 

Workshop Wrinkles 8vo, *i 00 

Browne, R. £. Water Meters. (Science Series No. 81.) i6mo, o 50 

Bruce, £. M. Pure Food Tests i2mo, *i 25 
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Bruhns, Dr. New Manual of Logarithms Svo, doth, 2 00 

half morocco, 2 50 
Bnmner, R. Manufacture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes and Leaflier 

Dressings. Trans, by C. Salter 8vo, ^3 00 

Buel, R. H. Safety Valves. (Science Series No. 21.) i6mo, o 50 

Bulman, H. F., and Redmayne, R. S. A. Colliery Working and Manage- 
ment 8vo, 6 00 

Bums, D. Safety in Coal Mines i2mo, *i 00 

Burstall, F. W. Energy Diagram for Gas. With Text 8vo, i 50 

Diagram. Sold separately *! 00 

Burt, W. A. Key to the Solar Compass i6mo, leather, 2 50 

Burton, F. G. Engineering Estimates and Cost Accounts i2mo, *i 50 

Buskett, E. W. Fire Assaying i2mo, *i 25 

Butler, H. J. Motor Bodies and Chassis 8vo, *2 50 

Byers, H. G., and Knight, H. G. Notes on Qualitative Analysis 8vo, *i 50 

Cain, W. Brief Course in the Calculus i2mo, *i 75 

Elastic Arches. (Science Series No . . 48.) i6mo, o 50 

Maximum Stresses. (Science Series No. 38.) i6mo, o 50 

Practical Designing Retaining of Walls. (Science Series No. 3.) 

i6mo, o 50 
Theory of Steel-concrete Arches and of Vaulted Structures. 

(Science Series No. 42.) i6mo, o 50 

Theory of Voussoir Arches. (Science Series No. 12.) ...... i6mo, o 50 

Symbolic Algebra. (Science Series No. 73.) i6mo, o 50 

Campin, F. The Construction of Iron Roofs 8vo, 2 00 

Carpenter, F. D. Geographical Surveying. (Science Series No. 37.).i6mo, 

Carpenter, R. C, and Diederichs, H. Internal Combustion Engines. . 8vo, ^5 00 

Carter, E. T. Motive Power and Gearing for Electrical Machinery. 8vo, *5 00 

Carter, H. A. Ramie (Rhea), China Grass i2mo, *2 00 

Carter, H. R. Modem Flax, Hemp, and Jute Spinning 8vo, *3 00 

Cary, E. R. Solution of Railroad Problems with the Slide Rule . . i6mo, *i 00 

Cathcart, W. L. Machine Design. Part I. Fastenings 8vo, *3 00 

Cathcart, W. L., and Chaffee, J. I. Elements of Graphic Statics . . .8vo, *3 00 

Short Course in Graphics i2mo, i 50 

Caven, R.M., and Lander, G.D. Systematic Inorganic Chemistry. i2mo, *2 00 

Chalkley, A. P. Diesel Engines 8vo, *3 00 

Chambers' Mathematical Tables 8vo, i 75 

Chambers, G. F. Astronomy i6mo, *i 50 

Chamock, G. F. Workshop Practice. (Westminster Series.) . . .8vo {In Press.) 

Charpentier, P. Timber 8vo, *6 00 

Chatiey, H. Principles and Designs of Aeroplanes. (Science Series 

No. 126) i6mo, o 50 

How to Use Water Power i2mo, *i 00 

Gyrostatic Balancing 8vo, *i 00 

Child, C. D. Electric Arc 8vo * (In Press.) 

Child, C. T. The How and Why of Electricity i2mo, i 00 

Christie, W. W. BoUer-waters, Scale, Corrosion, Foaming 8vo, *3 00 

Chimney Design and Theory 8vo, *3 00 

Furnace Draft, (Science Series No. 123.) i6mo, o 50 

Water: Its Purification and Use in the Industries 8vo, *2 00 
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Church's Laboratory Guide. Rewritten by Edward Ktnch Svo, *2 50 

Clapperton, G. Practical Papermaking 8vo, 2 50 

Clark, A. G. Motor Car Engineering. 

Vol. L Construction *3 00 

Vol. n. Design (In Press.) 

Clark, C. H. Marine Gas Engines xamo, *i 50 

Clark, D. K. Rules, Tables and Data for Mechanical Engineers . . .8yo, 5 00 

Fuel: Its Combustion and Economy lamo, i 50 

The Mechanical Engineer's Pocketbook i6mo, 2 00 

Tramways: Their Construction and Working 8vo, 5 00 

Clark, J. M. New System of Laying Out Railway Turnouts i2mo, i 00 

Clausen-Thue, W. ABC Telegraphic Code. Fourth Edition . . . i2mo, *5 00 

Fifth Edition 8vo, *7 00 

The A I Telegraphic Code Svo^ *7 50 

Cleemann, T. M. The Railroad Engineer's Practice Z2mo^ *i 50 

Clerk, D., and Idell, F. E. Theory of the Gas Engine. (SeiMice Series 

No. 62.) . . x6mo, o 50 

Clevenger, S. R. Treatise on the Method of Government Surveying. 

i6mo, morocco 2.50 

Clouth, F. Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Balata 8vo, *5 00 

Cochran, J. Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Specifications. .8vo (In Press.) 

Treatise on Cement Specifications 8vo, *i 00 

Cofiln, J. H. C. Navigation and Nautical Astronomy i2mo„ *3 50 

Colbum, Z., and Thurston, R. H. Steam Boiler Explosions. (Science 

Series No. 2.) i6mo, o 50 

Cole, R. S. Treatise on Photographic Optics z2mo, i 50 

Coles-Finch, W. Water, Its Origin and Use 8vo, *5 00 

Collins, J. E. Useful Alloys and Memoranda for Goldsmiths, Jewelers. 

i6mo, o 50 

Collis, A G. Switch-gear Design 8vo, 

Constantine, E. Marine Engineers, Their Qualifications and Duties. . 8vo, *2 00 

Coombs, H. A. Gear Teeth. (Science Series No. 120.) i6mo, o 50 

Cooper, W. R. Primary Batteries 8vo, *4 00 

" The Electrician " Primers .8vo, *5 00 

Part I *i 50 

Part n *2 50 

Part m *2 00 

Copperthwaite, W. C. Tunnel Shields 4to, *g 00 

Corey, H. T. Water Supply Engineering 8vo (In Press.) 

Corfield, W. H. Dwelling Houses. (Science Series No. 50.) i6mo, o 50 

Water and Water-Supply. (Science Series No. 17.) i6mo, o 50 

Cornwall, H. B. Manual of Blow-pipe Analysis 8vo, *2 50 

Courtney, C. F. Masonry Dams 8vo, 3 50 

Cowell, W. B. Pure Air, Ozone, and Water i2mo, *2 00 

Craig, T. Motion of a Solid in a Fuel. (Science Series No. 49.) . i6mo, o 50 

Wave and Vortex Motion. (Science Series No. 43.) x6mo, o 50 

Cramp, W. Continuous Current Machine Design 8vo, *2 50 

Creedy, F. Single Phase Commutator Motors .8vo, *2 00 

Crocker, F. B. Electric Lighting. Two Volumes. 8vo. 

Vol. I. The Generating Plant 3 00 

Vol. n. Distributing Systems and Lamps 
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Crocker, F. B., and Arendt, M. Electric Motors 8vo, 

Crocker, F. B., and Wheeler, S. S. The Management of Electrical Ma- 
chinery lamo, 

Cross, C. F., Sevan, E. J., and Sindall, R. W. Wood Pulp and Its Applica- 
tions. (Westminster Series.) 8vo, 

Crosskey, L. R. Elementary Perspective 8vo, 

Crosskey, L. R., and Thaw, J. Advanced Perspective 8vo, 

CiiUey, J. L. Theory of Arches. (Science Series No. 87.) i6nio, 

Dadourian, H. M. Analytical Mechanics iimo, 

Danby, A. Natural Rock Asphalts and Bitumens 8vo, 

Davenport, C. The Book. (Westminster Series.) 8vo, 

Davies, D. C Metalliferous Minerals and Mining 8vo, 

Earthy Minerals and Mining 8vo, 

Davies, E. H. Machinery for Metalliferous Mines 8vo, 

Davies, F. H. Electric Power and Traction 8vo, 

Foundations and Machinery Fixing. (Installation Manual Series.) 

161B0, 

Dawson, P. Electric Traction on Railways 8vo, 

Day, C. The Indicator and Its Diagrams lamo, 

Deerr, N. Sugar and the Sugar Cane 8vo, 

Deite, C. Manual of Soapmaking. Trans, by S. T. King 4to, 

De la Couz, H. The Industrial Uses of Water. Trans, by A Morris. 8vo, 

Del Mar, W. A. Electric Power Conductors 8vo, 

Denny, G. A. Deep-level Mines of the Rand 4to, 

Diamond Drilling for Gold *5 

De Roos, J. D. C. Linkages. (Science Series No. 47.) i6mo, 

Derr, W. L. Block Signal Operation Oblong i2mo, 

Maintenance-of-Way Engineering {In Preparation.) 

Desaint, A. Three Hundred Shades and How to Mix Them 8vo, 

De Varona, A. Sewer Gases. (Science Series No. 55.) i6mo, 

Devey, R. G. Mill and Factory Wiring. (Installation Manuals Series.) 

i2mo, 

Dibdin, W. J. Public Lighting by Gas and Electricity 8vo, 

Purification of Sewage and Water 8vo, 

Dichmann, Carl. Basic Open-Hearth Steel Process i2mo, 

Dieterich, K. Analysis of Resins, Balsams, and Gum Resins 8vo, 

Dinger, Lieut. H. C. Care and Operation of Naval Machinery . . . lamo, 
Dixon, D. B. Machinist's and Steam Engineer's Practical Calculator. 

i6mo, morocco, i 25 
Doble, W. A. Power Plant Construction on the Pacific Coast {In Press.) 
Dorr, B. F. The Surveyor's Guide and Posket Table-book. 

i6mo, morocco, 

Down, P. B. Handy Copper Wire Table i6mo. 

Draper, C. H. Elementary Text-book of Light, Heat and Sound . . x2mo, 

Heat and the Principles of Thermo-dynamics i2mo, 

Duckwall, £. W. Canning and Preserving of Food Products 8vo, 

Dumesny, P., and Noyer, J. Wood Products, Distillates, and Extracts. 

8vo, 
Duncan, W. G., and Penman, D. The Electrical Equipment of Collieries. 

8vo, 
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Dunstani A. £., and Thole^ F. B. T. Textbook of Practical Chemistry. 

z2mo, *i 40 

Duthie, A. L. Decorative Glass Processes. (Westminster Series.). 8vo, *2 00 

Dwight, H. B. Transmission Line Formulas 8vo, *2 00 

Dyson, S. S. Practical Testing of Raw Materials 8vo, *5 00 

Dyson, S. S., and Clarkson, S. S. Chemical Works 8vo, *y 50 

Eccles, R. G., and Duckwall, E. W. Food Presenratiyes 8vo, paper, o 50 

Eddy, H. T. Researches in Graphical Statics 8vo, x 50 

Maximum Stresses tmder Concentrated Loads 8vo, i 50 

Edgcumbe, K. Industrial Electrical Measuring Instruments 8vo, *2 50 

Eissler, M. The Metallurgy of Gold 8yo, 7 50 

The Hydrometallurgy of Copper 8vo, *4 50 

The Metallur^ of Silver 8vo, 4 00 

The Metallurgy of Argentiferous Lead , 8vo, 5 00 

Cyanide Process for the Extraction of Gold 8vo, 3 00 

A Handbook on Modem Explosives 8vo, 5 00 

Ekin, T. C. Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams folio, *3 00 

Eliot, C. W., and Storer, F. H. Compendious Manual of Qualitative 

Chemical Analysis i2mo, *i 25 

Elliot, Major G. H. European Light-house Systems 8vo, 5 00 

Ennis, Wm. D. Linseed Oil and Other Seed Oils 8vo, *4 00 

Applied Thermodynamics 8vo, *4 50 

Fljring Machines To-day lamo, *4 50 

Vapors for Heat Engines iimo, *i 00 

Erfurt, J. Dyeing of Paper Pulp. Trans, by J. Hubner 8vo, *7 50 

Ermen, W. F. A. Materials Used in Sizing 8vo, *2 00 

Evans, C. A. Macadamized Roads (In Press.) 

Ewing, A. J. Magnetic Induction in Iron 8vo, *4 00 

Fairie, J. Notes on Lead Ores lamo, *i 00 

Notes on Pottery Clays i2mo, *i 50 

Fairley, W., and Andre, Geo. J. Ventilation of Coal Mines. (Science 

Series No. 58.) i6mo, o 50 

Fairweather, W. C. Foreign and Colonial Patent Laws 8vo, *s 00 

Fanning, J. T. Hydraulic and Water-supply Engineering 8vo, *5 00 

Fauth, P. The Moon in Modem Astronomy. Trans, by J. McCabe. 

8vo, *a 00 

Fay, I. W. The Coal-tar Colors .8vo, *4 00 

Fembach, R. L. Glue and Gelatine 8v6, *3 00 

Chemical Aspects of Silk Manufacture i2mo, *i 00 

Fischer, E. The Preparation of Organic Compounds. Trans, by R. V. 

Stanford zamo, *i 25 

Fish, J. C. L. Lettering of Working Dra¥dngs Oblong 8vo, i 00 

Fisher, H. K. C, and Darby, W. C. Submarine Cable Testing 8vo, *3 50 

Fiske, Lieut. B. A. Electricity in Theory and Practice 8vo, 2 50 

Fleischmann, W. The Book of the Dairy. Trans, by C. M. Aikman. 

8vo, 4 00 
Fleming, J. A. The Altemate-current Transformer. Two Volumes. 8vo. 

Vol. L The Induction of Electric Currents *5 00 

VoL IL The Utilization of Induced Currents ^5 00 
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Fleming, J. A. Propagation of Electric Currents 8to, *3 oo 

Centenary of the Electrical Current Svo, *o 50 

Electric Lamps and Electric Lighting 8to, *$ 00 

Electrical Laboratory Notes and Forms 4to, *5 00 

A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing Room. Two 

Volumes 8vo, each, *$ 00 

Fleury, P. Preparation and Uses of White Zinc Paints Syo, *2 50 

Fleury, H. The Calculus Without Limits or Infinitesimals. Trans, by 

C. O, MaiUoux . (In Press.) 

Flynn, P. J. Flow of Water. (Science Series No. 84.) lamo, o 50 

Hydraulic Tables. (Science Series No. 66.) i6mo, o 50 

Foley, N. British and Atnerican Customary and Metric Measures . . folio, *3 00 
Foster, H. A. Electrical Engineers' Pocket-book. (Seventh Edition.) 

i2mo, leather, 5 00 

Engineering Valuation of Public Utilities and Factories Syo, *3 00 

Handbook of Electrical Cost Data 8vo (In Press.) 

Foster, Gen. J. G. Submarine Blasting in Boston (Mass.) Harbor 4to, 3 50 

Fowle, F. F. Overhead Transmission Line Crossings i2mo, *z 50 

JThe Solution of Alternating Current Problems 8vo (In Press.) 

Fox, W. G. Transition Ctirves. (Science Series No. no.) i6mo, o 50 

Fox, W., and Thomas, C. W. Practical Course in Mechanical Draw- 
ing i2mo, I 25 

Foye, J. C. Chemical Problems. (Science Series No. 69.) i6mo, o 50 

Handbook of Mineralogy. (Science Series No. 86.) i6mo, o 50 

Francis, J. B. Lowell Hydraulic Experiments 4to, 15 00 

Freudemacher, P^ . W< Electrical Mining Installations. (Installation 

Manuals Series.) z2mo, *i 00 

Frith, J. Alternating Current Design 8vo, *2 00 

Fritsch, J. Manufacture of Chemical Manures. Trans, by D. Grant. 

8vo, *4 00 

Frye, A. I. Civil Engineers' Pocket-book i2mo, leather, *5 00 

Fuller, G. W. Investigations into the Purification of the Ohio River. 

4to, *io 00 

Fumell, J. Paints, Colors, Oils, and Varnishes 8vo. *i 00 

Gairdner, J. W. I. Earthwork 8vo (In Press.) 

Gant, L. W. Elements of Electric Traction 8vo, *2 50 

Garcia, A. J. R. V. Spanish-English Railway Terms 8vo, *4 50 

Garforth, W. E. Rules for Recovering Coal Mines after Explosions and 

Fires ....,,...,,, ,,.,.,., i2mo, leather, i 50 

Gaudard, J. Foundations, (Science Series No. 34.) i6mo, o 50 

Gear, H. B., and Williams, P. F. Electric Central Station Distribution 

Systems *. 8vo, *3 00 

Geerligs, H. C. P. Cane Sugar and Its Manufacture 8vo, *5 00 

World's Cane Sugar Industry 8vo, *5 00 

Geikie, J. Structural and Field Geology 8vo, *4 00 

Gerber,N. Analysis of Milk, Condensed Milk, and Infants' Milk-Food. Bvo, i 25 
Gerhard, W. P. Sanitation, Watersupply and Sewage Disposal of Country 

Houses iimo, ♦i 00 

■ ■ Gas Lighting. (Science Series No. iii.) i6mo, o 50 

■ - : ■ ■ Household Wastes. (Science Series No. 97.) x6mo, o 50 

House Drainage. (Science Series No. 63.) x6mo, o 50 
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Gerhard, W P- Sanitary Drainage of Buildings. (Science Series No. 93.) 

i6mOy 

Gerhardi, C. W. H. Electricity Meters 8vo, 

Geschwind, L. Manufacture of Ahtm and Sulphates. Trans, by C. 

Salter 8vo, 

Gibbs, W« E. Lighting by Acetylene iimo, 

Physics of Solids and Fluids. (Carnegie Technical School's Text- 
books.). *i 

Gibson, A. H. Hydraulics and Its Application Svo, 

Water Hammer in Hydraulic Pipe Lines i2mo, 

Gilbreth, P. B. Motion Study. i2mo, 

Primer of Scientific Management z2mo, 

Gillmore, Gen. Q. A. Limes^ Hydraulic Cements atd Mortars Svo, 

Roads, Streets, and Pavements i2mo, 

Golding, H. A. The Theta-Phi Diagram i2mo, 

Goldschmidt, R. Alternating Current Commutator Motor .8vo, 

Goodchild, W Precious Stones. (Westminster Series.) 8vo, 

Goodeve, T. M. Textbook on the Steam-engine i2mo. 

Gore, G. Electrolytic Separation of Metals 8vo, 

Gould, E. S. Arithmetic of the Steam-engine i2mo, 

Calculus. (Science Series No. 112.) ; . . . i6mo, 

High Masonry Dams. (Science Series No. 22.) i6mo, 

Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formulas. (Science Series 

No; 117.) ; . . ; , i6mo, o 50 

Grant, J, Brewing and Distilling. (Westminster Series.) Svo (In Press.) 

Gratacap, L. P. A Popular Guide to Minerals Svo, 

Gray, J Electrical Influence Machines i2mo, 

Marine Boiler Design ............. i2mo, 

Greenhill, G. Dynamics of Mechanical Flight Svo, 

Greenwood, £. Classified Guide to Technical and Commercial Books. Svo, 

Gregorius, R. Mineral Waxes. Trans, by C. Salter i2mo, 

Griffiths, A. B. A Treatise on Manures i2mo, 

Dental Metallurgy ^0, 

Gross, E. Hops Svo, 

Grossman, J. Ammonia and Its Compounds i2mo, 

Groth, L. A. Welding and Cutting Metals by Gases or Electricity Svo, 

Grover, F. Modem Gas and Oil Engines Svo, 

Gruner, A. Power-loom Weaving Svo, 

Gilldner, Hugo. Internal Combustion Engines. Trans, by H. Diederichs. 

4to, 

Gunther, C. 0. Integration i2mo, 

Gurden, R. L. Traverse Tables folio, half morocco, 

Guy, A. E. Experiments on the Flexure of Beams Svo, 

Gbeder, H. Handbook on the Steam-engine. Trans, by H. H. P. 

Powles i2mo, 

Hainbach, R. Pottery Decoration. Trans, by C. Slater i2mo, 

Haenig, A. Emety and Emery Industry .Svo, 

Hale, W. J. Calculations of General Chemistry i2mo. 

Hall, C. H. Chemistry of Paints and Paint Vehicles i2mo. 

Hall, R. H. Governors and Governing Mechanism Z2mo, 
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Hall, W. S. Elements of the Differential and Integral CalculuB Svo^ 

Descriptive Geometry 8vo volume and a 4to atlas, 

Haller, 6. F., and Cunningham, £. T. The Tesla Coil lamo, 

Halsey, F. A. Slide Valve Gears ximo, 

The Use of the Slide Rule. (Science Series No. Z14.) z6mo, 

Worm and Spiral Gearing. (Science Series No. zi6.) z6mo, 

Hamilton, W. G« Useful Information for Railway Men i6mo, 

Hammer, W. J. Radium and Other Radio-active Substances 8vo, 

Hancock, H. Textbook of Mechanics and Hydrostatics . .8vo, 

Hardy, £. Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics i2mo, 

Harrison, W. B. The Mechanics' Tool-book z2mo, 

Hart, J. W. External Plumbing Work 8vo, 

Hints to Plumbers on Joint Wiping 8vo, 

Principles of Hot Water Supply 8vo, 

Sanitary Plumbing and Drainage 8vo, 

Haskins, C. H. The Galvanometer and Its Uses i6mo, 

Hatt, J. A. H. The Colorist square i2mo, 

Hausbrand, E. Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Trans, by A. C. 

Wright i2mo, 

Evaporating, Condensing and Cooling Apparatus. Trans, by A. C. 

Wright 8vo, *$ 00 

Hausner, A. Manufacture of Preserved Foods and Sweetmeats. Trans. 

by A. Morris and H. Robson 8vo, 

Hawke, W. H. Premier Cipher Telegraphic Code 4to, 

100,000 Words Supplement to the Premier Code 4to, 

Hawkesworth, J. Graphical Handbook for Reinforced Concrete Design. 

4to, 

Hay, A. Alternating Currents 8vo, 

Electrical Distributing Networks and Distributing Lines 8vo, 

Continuous Current Engineering 8vo, 

Hayes, H. V. Public Utilities, Their Cost New and Depreciation. .8vo, 
Heap, Major D. P. Electrical Appliances 8vo, 

Heather, H. J. S. Electrical Engineering 8vo, 

Heaviside, O. Electromagnetic Theory. Vols. I and H 8vo, each, 

Vol. m 8vo, 

Heck, R. C. H. The Steam Engine and Turbine 8vo, 

— Steam-Engine and Other Steam Motors. Two Volumes. 

Vol. 1. Thermodynamics and the Mechanics 8vo, 

Vol. n. Form, Construction, and Working « 8vo, 

-— ^ Notes on Elementary Kinematics 8vo, boards, 

Graphics of Machine Forces 8vo, boards. 

Hedges, K. Modem Lightning Conductors 8vo, 

Heermann, P. Dyers' Materials. Trans, by A. C. Wright i2mo, 

Hellot, Macquer and D'Apligny. Art of Dyeing Wool, Silk and Cotton. 8vo, 

Henrici, 0. Skeleton Structures 8vo, 

Hering, D. W. Essentials of Physics for College Students 8vo, 

Hering-Shaw, A. Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing. Two Vols.. .8vo, 

Hering-Shaw, A. Elementary Science 8vo, 

Herrmami, G. The Graphical Statics of Mechanism. Trans, by A. P. 

3mith i2mo, 

Herifeld, J. Testing of Yams and Textile Fabrics 8vo, 
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Hildebrandt, A. Airships, Past and Present 8yo, *$ 50 

flildenbrand, B. W. Cable-Making. (Science Series No. 32.) i6mo, o 50 

Hilditch, T. P. A Concise History of Chemistry. iimo, *x 25 

Hill, J. W. The Purification of Public Water Supplies. New Edition. 

(In Press.) 

Interpretation of Water Analysis {In Press.) 

Hiroi, I. Plate Girder Construction. (Science Series No. 95.) i6mo, 

Statically-Indeterminate Stresses i2mo, 

Hirshfeld, C. F. Engineering Thermodjrnamics. (Science Series No. 45.) 

i6mo, 
Hobart, H. M. Heavy Electrical Engineering 8vo, 

Design of Static Transformers i2mo, 

Electricity 8vo^ 

Electric Trains 8vo, 

Hobart, H. M. Electric Propulsion of Ships Sto, 

Hobart, J. F. Hard Soldering, Soft Soldering and Brazing i2mo, 

Hobbs, W. R. P. The Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements i2mo, 

Hoff, J. N. Paint and Varnish Facts and Formulas i2mo. 

Hole, W. The Distribution of Gas 8vo, 

HoUey, A. L. Railway Practice folio. 

Holmes, A. B. The Electric Light Popularly Explained .... i2mo, paper, 

Hopkins, N. M. Experimental Electrochemistry ... 8vo, 

Model Engines and Small Boats Z2mo, 

Hopkinson, J. Shoolbred, J. N., and Day, R. E. Dynamic Electricity. 

(Science Series No. 71.) z6mo, 

Homer, J. Engineers' Turning 8vo, 

Metal Turning x2mo, 

Toothed Gearing i2mo, 

Houghton, C. E. The Elements of Mechanics of Materials i2mo, 

HouUevigue, L. The Evolution of the Sciences 8vo, 

Houstoun, R. A. Studies in Light Production i2mo, 

Howe, G. Mathematics for the Practical Man i2mo, 

Howorth, J. Repairing and Riveting Glass, China and Earthenware. 

8vo, paper, 

Hubbard, E. The ITtilization of Wood-waste 8vo, 

Hilbner, J. Bleaching and Dyeing of Vegetable and Fibrous Materials 

(Outlines of Industrial Chemistry) 8vo, 

Hudson, O. F. Iron and Steel. (Outlines of Industrial Chemistry.) . 8vo, 
Humper, W. Calculation of Strains in Girders i2mo, 

Humphreys, A. C. The Business Features of Engineering Practice . 8vo, 

Hunter, A. Bridge Work 8vo, (In Press,) 

Hurst, G. H. Handbook of the Theory of Color 8vo, 

Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Products 8vo, 

Lubricating Oils^ Fats and Greases 8vo, 

Soaps 8vo, 

Hurst, G. H. Textile Soaps and Oils 8vo, 

Hurst, H. £., and Lattey, R. T. Text-book of Physics 8vo, *$ 00 

Also published in three parts. 

Part I. Dsmamics and Heat '"x 25 

Part n. Sound and Light *i 25 

Part HI. Magnetism and Electricity "^z 5a 
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Hutchinson, R. W., Jr. Long Distance Electric Power Transmission. 

i2mo, *3 00 
Hutchinson, R. W., Jr., and Ihlseng, M. C. Electricity in Mining . . lamo, 

{In Press.) 
Hutchinson, W. B. Patents and How to liake Money Out of Them. 

i2mo, 

Hutton, W. S. Steam-boiler Construction Svo, 

Practical Engineer's Handbook 8vo, 

The Works' Manager's Handbook 870, 

Hyde, £. W. Skew Arches. (Science Series No. 15.) i6mo, 

Hyde, F. S. Solvents, Oils, Gums, Waxes lamo, (In Press.) 

Induction Coils. (Science Series No. 53.) i6mo, 

Ingle, H. Manual of Agricultural Chemistry 8vo, 

Inness, C. H. Problems in Machine Design i2mo, 

Air Compressors and Blowing Engines i2mo, 

Centrifugal Pumps i2mo, 

The Fan i2mo, 

Isherwood, B. F. Engineering Precedents for Steam Machinery . . . 8vo, 
Ivatts, E. B. Railway Management at Stations 8vo, 

Jacob, A., and Gould, E. S. On the Designing and Construction of 

Storage Reservoirs. (Science Series No. 6) i6mo, 

Jamieson, A. Text Book on Steam and Steam Engines 8vo, 

Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine i2mo, 

Jannettaz, E. Guide to the Determination of Rocks. Trans, by G. W. 

Plympton i2mo, 

Jehl, F. Manufacture of Carbons 8vo, 

Jennings, A. S. Commercial Paints and Painting. (Westminster Series.) 

8vo (In Press.) 

Jennison, F. H. The Manufacture of Lake Pigments 8vo, 

Jepson, G. Cams and the Principles of their Construction 8vo, 

Mechanical Drawing 8vo (In Preparation.) 

Jockin, W. Arithmetic of the Gold and Silversmith i2mo, 

Johnson, G. L. Photographic Optics and Color Photography 8vo, 

Johnsoo, J. H. Arc Lamps and Accessory Apparatus. (Installation 

Manuals Series.) i2mo, 

Johnson, T. M. Ship Wiring and Fitting. (Installation Manuals Series.) 

i2mo, 
Johnson, W. H. The Cultivation and Preparation of Para Rubber . . 8vo, 

Johnson, W. McA. The Metallurgy of Nickel (In Preparation.) 

Johnston, J. F. W., and Cameron, C. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 

and Geology i2mo, 

Joly, J. Radioactivity and Geology i2mo, 

Jones, H. C. Electrical Nature of Matter and Radioactivity i2mo, 

New Era in Chemistry i2mo. (In Press.) 

Jones, M. W. Testing Raw Materials Used in Paint i2mo, 

Jones, L., and Scard, F. I. Manufacture of Cane Sugar 8vo, 

Jordan, L. C. Practical Railway Spiral i2mo, leather, 

Jojmson, F. H. Designing and Construction of Machine Gearing . . 8vo, 
Jiiptner, H. F. V. Siderology : The Science of Iron 8vo, 
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Kansas City Bridge 4tO| 6 oo 

Kapp,G. Alternate Current ICachlaefy. (Science Series No. 96.).i6mo, o 50 

Electric Transmission of Energy lamo, 3 50 

Keim, A. W. Prevention of Dampness in Bnfldings 8vo, *2 00 

Keller, S. S. Mathematics for Engineering Students. 1 2mo, half leather. 

Algebra and Trigonometry, with a Chapter on Vectors *z 75 

Special Algebra Edition *2 . 00 

Plane and Solid Geometry *i . 25 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus *a 00 

Kelsey, W. R. Continuous-current Dynamos and Motors 8yo, *2 50 

Kemble, W. T., and Underbill, C. R. The Periodic Law and the Hydrogen 

Spectrum 8vo, paper, *o 50 

Kemp, J. F. Handbook of Rocks 8vo, *i 50 

Kendall, E. Twelve Figure Cipher Code 4to, *i2 50 

Kennedy, A. B. W., and Thurston, R. H. Kinematics of Machinery. 

(Science Series No. 54.) i6mo, o 50 

Kennedy, A. B. W., Unwin, W. C, and Idell, F. E. Compressed Air. 

(Science Series No. 106.) i6mo, o 50 

Kennedy, R. Modem Engines and Power Generators. Six Volumes. 4to, 15 00 

Single Volumes each, 3 00 

Electrical Installations. Five Volumes 4to, 15 00 

Single Volumes each, 3 50 

Fl3ring Machines; Practice and Design i2mo, ^"2 00 

Principles of Aeroplane Construction 8vo, *i 50 

Kennelly, A. E. Electro-dynamic Machinery 8vo, i 50 

Kent, W. Strength of Materials. (Science Series No. 41.) i6mo, o 50 

Kershaw, J. B. C. Fuel, Water and Gas Analysis 8vo, *2 50 

Electrometallurgy. (Westminster Series.) 8vo, *2 00 

The Electric Furnace in Iron and Steel Production i2mo, *i 50 

Kinzbrunner, C. Alternate Current Windings 8vo, *i 50 

Continuous Current Armatures 8vo, *i 50 

Testing of Alternating Current Machines 8vo, *2 00 

Kirkaldy, W. G. David Kirkaldy's System of Mcehanical Testing. .4to, 10 00 

Kirkbride, J. Engraving for Illustration 8vo, *i 50 

Kirkwood, J. P. Filtration of River Waters 4to, 7 50 

Kirschke, A. . Gas and Oil Engines i2mo, *i 25 

Klein, J. F. Design of a High-speed Steam-engine 8vo, *5 00 

Physical Significance of Entropy 8vo, *i 50 

Kleinhans, F. B. Boiler Construction 8vo, 3 00 

Knight, R.-Adm. A. M. Modem Seamanship 8vo, *7 50 

Half morocco *9 00 

Knox, J. Physicor-Chemical Calculations i2mo, *i 00 

Knox, W. F. Logarithm Tables (In Preparation.) 

Knott, C. G., and Mackay, J. S. Practical Mathematics 8vo, 2 00 

Koester, F. Steam-Electric Power Plants 4to, *5 00 

Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering 4to, *5 00 

KoUer, T. The. Utilization of Waste Products 8vo,*3 50 

Cosmetics 8vo, *2 50 

Kremann,R. . Technical Processes and Manufacturing Methods. Trans. 

by H. E. Potts 8vo, 

Ktetchmar, K. Yam mad Warp Sizing 8vo, *4 oe 
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LaUier, S. V. Slementary Manual of the Steam Sagjne xamoy 

Lambert, T. Lead and its Confounds 8vOi *$ 90 

Bone Products and Manures 8to, *3 00 

Lamt>om, L. L. Cottonseed Products 8to, *3 co 

Modem Soaps, Candles, and Glycerin 8vo, *7 90 

Lamprecht, R. Recovery Work After Pit Fires. Trans, by C.Salter. 8to, *4 00 
Lanchester, F. W. Aerial Flt^fht. Two Volumes. 8to. 

Vol. I. Aerodynamics *6 00 

Aerial Flight. Vol. n. Aerodonetics *6.oo 

Lamer, E. T. Principles of Alternating Currents lamo. *i 35 

Larrabee, C. S. Cipher and Secret Letter and Telegraphic Code. i6mo, o 60 

La Rue, B. F. Swing Bridges. (Science Series No. 107.) i6mo, o 5a 

Lassar-Cohn. Dr. Modem Scientific Chemistry. Trans, by M. M. 

Pattison Muir lamo, *» oc 

Latimer, L. H., Field, C. J., and Howell, J. W. Incandescent Electric 

Lighting. (Science Series Ifo. 57.) itaio, o 50 

Latta, M. N. Handbook of American Gas-Emgiaeefing Practice . . .8vo, *^4 50 

American Producer Gas Pradioe 4to, ^6 00 

Leask, A. R. Breakdowns at Sea lamo, 2 00 

Refrigerating Machinery iimo, 2 00 

Lecky, S. T. S. " Wrinkles " in Practical Navigation 8vo, *8 00 

Le Doux, M. Ice-Making Machines. (Science Series No. 46.) . . i6mo, o 50 

Leeds, C. C. Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools oblong 4to, 

High School Edition *! 25 

Machinery Trades Edition *2.oo 

Lef^vre, L. Architectural Pottery. Trans, by H. K. Bird and W. M. 

Binns 4to, *7 50 

Lehner, S. Ink Manufacture. Trans, by A. Morris and H. Robson . 8vo, *2 50 

Lemstrom, S. Electricity in Agruiclture and Horticulture 8vo, *i 50 

Le Van, W. B. Steam-Engine Indicator. (Science Series No. 78.)i6mo, o 50 
Lewes, V. B. Liquid and Gaseous Fuels. (Westminster Series.). .8to, *2 00 

Carbonization of Coal 8to, *3 00 

Lewis, L. P. Railway Signal Engineering 8vo, *3 50 

Lieber, B. F. Lieber's Standard Telegraphic Code Svo, *io 00 

Code. German Edition Svo, *io 00 

Spanish Edition. 8vo, *io 00 

French Edition 8vo, *io 00 

Terminal Index 8vo, *2 50 

Lieber's Appendix folio, *I5 00 

' — Handy Tables 4to, *2 50 

Bankers and Stockbrokers* Code and Merchants and Shippers' 

Blank Tables Svo, ♦is 00 

100,000,000 Combination Code Svo, *io 00 

Engineering Code Svo, *i2 50 

Livermore, V. P., and Williams, J. How to Become a Competent Motor- 
man i2mo, *! 00 

Liversedge, A. J. Commercial Engineering Svo, *3 00 

Livingstone, R. Design and Construction of Commutators Svo, *2 25 

Lobben, P. Maduntsts* and Draftsmen's Handbook Svo, 2 50 

Locke, A. G. and C G. Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid Svo, 10 00 

Lockwood, T. D. Electricity, Magnetism, and SlectnMielegraph Svo, 2 50 
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Lockwood, T. D. Electrical Measurement and the Galvanometer. 

i2mo, o 75 

Lodge, O. J. Elementary Mechanics i2mo, i 50 

Signalling Across Space without ^^^es 8to, *2 00 

Loewenstein, L. C, and Crissey, C. P. Centrifugal Pumps *4 50 

Lord, R. T. Decorative and Fancy Fabrics 8vo, *3 50 

Loring, A. £. A Handbook of the Electromagnetic Telegraph i6mo, o 50 

Handbook. (Science Series No. 39.) i6mo, o 50 

Low, D. A. Applied. Mechanics (Elementary) i6mo, o 80 

Lubschez, B. J. Perspective lamo, *i go 

Lucke, C. E. Gas Engine Design 8vo, *s 00 

Power Plants: Design, Efficiency, and Power Costs. 2 vols. 

(In Preparation.) 

Ltmge, G. Coal*tar and Ammonia. Two Volumes 8vo, ^15 00 

Manufacture of. Sulphuric Acid and Alkali. Four Voltunes 8vo, 

Vol. I. Sulphuric Acid. In three parts *i8 00 

Vol. U. Salt Cake, Hydrochloric Acid and Leblanc Soda. In two 

parts *i5.oo 

Vol. HI. Ammonia Soda *io 00 

Vol. IV. Electrolytic Methods (In Press.) 

Technical Chemists' Handbook i2mo, leather, *3 50 

Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis. Trans by C. A. Keane. 

in collaboration with the corps of specialists. 

Vol. I. In two parts 8vo, *i5 00 

Vol. IL In two parts 8vo, *i8 00 

Vol. in (In Preparation.) 

Lupton, A., Parr, G. D. A., and Perkin, H. Electricity as Applied to 

Mining 8vo, *4 50 

Luquer, L. M. Minerals in Rock Sections 8vo, *z 50 

Macewen, H. A. Food Inspection 8vo, *2 50 

Mackenzie, N. F. Notes on Irrigation Works 8vo, *2 50 

Mackie, J. How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay 8vo, *2 00 

Mackrow, C. Naval Architect's and Shipbuilder's Pocket-book. 

i6mo, leather, 5 00 

Maguire, Wm. R. Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumbing . . . .8vo, 4 00 
Mallet, A. Compound Engines. Trans, by R. R. Buel. (Science Series 

No. 10.) t i6mo, 

Mansfield, A. N. Electro -magnets. (Science Series No. 64.) . . . i6mo, o 50 

Marks, E. C. R. Construction of Cranes and Liftmg Machinery . i2mo, *x 50 

Construction and Working of Pumps x2mo, *i 50 

Manufacture of Iron and Steel Tubes i2mo, *2 00 

Mechanical Engineering Materials i2mo, *i 00 

Marks, G. C. Hydraulic Power Engineering 8vo, 3 50 

Inventions, Patents and Designs i2mo, *i 00 

Marlow, T. G. Drying Machinery and Practice 8vo, *5 00 

Marsh, C. F. Concise Treatise on Reinforced Concrete 8vo, *2 50 

Reinforced Concrete Compression Member Diagram. Motmted on 

Qoth Boards *i .50 

Marsh, C. F., and Dunn, W. Manual of Reinforced Concrete and Con- 
crete Block Construction i6mo,morocco, *2 50 
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Marshall, W. J., and Sankey, H. R. Gas Engmes. (Westminster Series.) 

Martin, G. Triumphs and Wonders of Modem Giemistry 8vo, *a oo 

Martin, N. Properties and Design of Reinforced Concrete lamo, *2 50 

Massie, W. W., and Underhill, C. R. Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 

i2mo, *i 00 
Matheson,D. Australian Saw-Miller's Log and Timber Ready Reckoner. 

lamo, leather, x 50 

Mathot, R. £. Internal Combustion Engines 8vo, *6 00 

Maurice, W. Electric Blasting Apparatus and Explosives Syo, *3 50 

Shot Firer's Guide 8vo, *i 50 

Maxwell, J. C. Matter and Motion. (Science Series No. 36.). 

x6mo, o 50 
Maxwell, W. H., and Brown, J. T. Encyclopedia of Mundpal and Sani- 
tary Engineering 4to, *xo 00 

Mayer, A. M. Lecture Notes on Physics 8vo, 2 00 

McCullough, R. S. Mechanical Theory of Heat 8vo, 3 50 

Mcintosh, J. G. Technology of Sugar Svo, *4 50 

Industrial Alcohol Svo, *3 00 

Manuf actiu-e of Varnishes and Kindred Industries. Three Volumes. 

8vo. 

Vol. I. Oil Crushing, Refining and Boiling *3 50 

Vol. n. Varnish Materials and Oil Varnish Making *4 00 

Vol. in. Spirit Varnishes and Materials % 50 

McKnight, J. D., and Brown, A. W. Marine Multitubular Boilers *x 50 

McMaster, J. B. Bridge and Tunnel Centres. (Science Series No. 20.} 

x6mo, o 50 

McMechen, F. L. Tests for Ores, Minerals and Metals xamo, *i 00 

McNeill, B. McNeiU's Code 8vo, *6 00 

McPherson, J. A. Water- works Distribution 8vo, 2 50 

Melick, C. W. Dairy Laboratory Guide i2mo, *x 25 

Merck, E. Chemical Reagents; Their Purity and Tests 8vo, *i 50 

Merritt, Wm. H. Field Testing for Gold and Silver i6mo, leather, x 50 

Messer, W. A. Railway Permanent Way 8vo (In Press.) 

Meyer, J. G. A., and Pecker, C. G. Mechanical Drawing and Machine 

Design 4to, 5 00 

Michell, S. Mine Drainage 8vo, xo 00 

Mierzinski, S. Waterproofing of Fabrics. Trans, by A. Morris and H. 

Robson 8vo, *2 50 

Miller, G. A. Determinants. (Science Series No X05.) i6mo, 

Milroy, M. E. W. Home Lace-making X2mo, *x 00 

Minifie, W. Mechanical Drawing 8vo, *4 00 

Mitchell, C. A. Mineral and Aerated Waters 8vo, ^3 00 

Mitchell, C. A., and Prideaux, R. M. Fibres Used in Textile and Allied 

Industries 8vo, *3 00 

Mitchell, C. F., and G. A. Building Construction and Drawing. x2mo. 

Elementary Course *x 50 

Advanced Course *2 50 

Monckton, C. C. F. Radiotelegraphy. (Westminster Series.) 8vo, *2 00 

Monteverde, R. D. Vest Pocket Glossary of English-Spanish, Spanish- 
English Technical Terms 64mo, leather, *x 00 
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Moore, £. C. S. New Tables for the Complete Solution of Ganguillet and 

Kutter's Formula 8vo, *5 oo 

Morecrofty J. H., and Hefare, F. W. Short Course in Electrical Testing. 

8vo, *i 50 
Moreing, C. A., and Neal, T. New General and Mining Telegraph Code. 

8vo, *5 00 

Morgan, A. P. Wireless Telegraph Apparatus for Amateurs ismo, *i 50 

Moses, A. J. The Characters of Crystals 8vo, *2 00 

Moses, A. J., and Parsons, C. L. Elements of Mineralogy 8vo, *2 50 

Moss, S.A. Elements of Gas Engine Design.(Science Series No.i2i.)i6mo, o 50 

The Lay-out of Corliss Valve Gears. (Science Series No. z 19.) i6mo, o 50 

Mulford, A. C. Botmdaries and Landmarks zamo, *z 00 

Mullin, J. P. Modem Moulding and Pattern-making zamo, 2 50 

Munby, A. E. Chemistry and Physics of Building Materials. (West- 
minster Series.) 8vo, *2 00 

Murphy, J. G. Practical Mining z6mo, z 00' 

Murphy. W. S. Textile Industries. Eight Volumes '"ao 00 

Murray, J. A. Soils and Manures. (Westminster Series.) 8yo, ■*2 00 

Naquet, A. Legal Chemistry z2mo, 2 00 

Nasmith, J. The Student's Cotton Spinning 8vo, 3 00 

— - Recent Cotton Mill Construction z2mo, 2 00 

Neave, G. B., and Heilbron, I. M. Identification of Organic Compounds. 

z2mo, *z 25 

Neilson, R. M. Aeroplane Patents 8vo, *2 00 

Nerz, F. Searchlights. Trans, by C. Rodgers 8vo, *3 00 

Nesbit, A. F. Electricity and Magnetism (In Preparation.) 

Neuberger, H., and Noalhat, H. Technology of Petroleum. Trans, by 

J. G. Mcintosh 8vo, *zo 00 

Newall, J. W. Drawing, Sizing and Cutting Bevel-gears 8vo, z 50 

Nicol, G. Ship Construction and Calculations 8vo, *4 50 

Nipher, F. E. Theory of Magnetic Measurements Z2mo, z 00 

Nisbet, H. Grammar of Textile Design 8yo, *s 00 

Nolan, H. The Telescope. (Science Series No. 5z.) z6mo, o 50 

Noll, A. How to Wire Buildings z2mo, z 50 

North, H. B. Laboratory Notes of Experiments in General Chemistry. 

(In Press,) 

Ntagent, E. Treatise on Optics z2mo, z 50 

O'Connor, H. The Gas Engineer's Pocketbook z2mo, leather, 3 50 

Petrol Air Gas z2mo, *o 75 

Ohm, G. S., and Lockwood, T. D. Galvanic Circtut. Translated by 

William Francis. (Science Series No. Z02.) z6mo, o 50 

Olsen, J. C. Text-book of Quantitative Chemical Analysis 8vo, *4 00 

Olsson, A. Motor Control, in Turret Turning and Gun Elevating. (U. S. 

Navy Electrical Series, No. z.) z2mo, paper, *o 50 

Ottdin, M. A. Standard Polyphase Apparatus and Systems 8vo, *3 00 

Pakes, W. C. C, and Nanldvell, A. T. The Science of Hygiene . .8vo, *z 75 

Palaz, A. Industrial Photometry. Tnns. by G. W. Patterson, Jr. . 8vo, *4 00 

Pamely, C. Colliery Manager's Handbook 8vo, *zo 00 
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Paiker, P. A. M. Ths Control oi Water 8yo (/n Press,) 

Parr, G. D. A. Electrical Engineering Measuring Instruments 8to, * 3 50 

Parry, E. J. Chemistry of Essential Oils and Artificial Perfumes. . .870, *5»oo 

Foods and Drugs. Two Volumes 8vo, 

Vol. I. ' Chemical and Microscopical Analysis of Foods and Drugs. *7 50 

Vol. n. Sale of Food and Drugs Act *3 00 

Parry, £. J., and Costs. J. H. Chemistry of Pigments Sto, *4 50 

Parry, L. A. Risk and Dangers of Various Occupations 8vo, *3 00 

Paiahall, H. F., and Hobart, H. M. Armature Windings 4to, *7 50 

Electric Railway Engineering 4tOy *io 00 

Parshall, H. F., and Parry, E. Electrical Equipment of Tramways.. . . (In Press.) 

Parsons, S. J. Malleable Cast Iron 8vo, *2 50 

Partington, J. R. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students, .xamo, *2 00 

Textbook of Thermodynamics 8vo (In Press.) 

Passmore, A. C» Technical Terms Used in Architecture 8vo, '''3 50 

Patched, W. H. Electric Power in Mines Svo, *4 00 

Paterson, G* W. L. Wiring Calculations xamo, *2 00 

Patterson, D. The Color Printing of Carpet Yams Svo, ^3 50 

Color Matching on Textiles Svo, *3 00 

The Sfttence of Color Mixing Svo, *3 00 

Paulding, C P. Condensation of Steam in Covered and Bare Pipes. .Svo, *2 00 

Transmission of Heat through Cold-storage Insulation i2mo, *z 00 

Pajrne, O. W. Iron Founders' Handbook (In Press*) 

Peddle, R. A. Engineering and Metallurgical Books i2mo, *i 50 

Peirce, B. System of Analytic Mechanics 4to, 10 00 

Pendred, V. The Railway Locomotive. (Westminster Series.) Svo, *2 00 

Perki^, F. M. Practical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry i2mo, *z 00 

Perrigo, 0. E. Change Gear Devices Svo, i 00 

Perrine, F. A. C. Conductors for Electrical Distribution Svo, *3 50 

Perry, J. Applied Mechanics Svo, *2 50 

Petit, G. White Lead and Zinc White Paints Svo, *i so 

Petit, R. How to Build an Aeroplane. Trans, by T. O'B. Hubbard, and 

J. H. Ledeboer Svo, *! 50 

Pettit, Lieut. J. S. Graphic Processes. (Science Series Ho. 76.) . . . i6mo, o 50 
Philbrick, P. H. Beams and Girders. (Science Series No. 88.) . . . x6mo, 

Phillips, J. Engineering Chemistry Svo, *4 50 

Gold Assaying Svo, ♦a 50 

Dangerous Goods Svo, 3 so 

Phin, J. Seven Follies of Science i2mo, *i 25 

Pickworth, C. N. The Indicator Handbook. Two Volumes. .lamo, each, z so 

Logarithms for Beginners X2mo. boards, o 50 

The Slide Rule i2mo, x 00 

Plattner's Manual of Blow-pipe Analysis. Eighth Edition, revised. Trans. 

by H. B. Cornwall Svo, *4 00 

Plympton, G. W. The Aneroid Barometer. (Science Series No. 3$.) x6mo, o so 

How to become an Engineer. (Science Series No. xoo.) x6mo, o so 

Van Nostrand's Table Book. (Science Series No. X04.) x6mo, o so 

Pochet, M. L. Steam Injectors. Translated from the French. (Science 

Series No. 29.) x6mo, o So 

Pocket Logarithms to Four Places* (Science Series No. 6s.) x6mo, o so 

leather, x eoi> 
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PoUeyn, F. Dressings and Finishings for Teztils Fabrics. Sto, *3 oo 

Pope, F. G. Organic Chemistry zamo, *2 2$ 

Pope, F. L. Modem Practice of the Electric Telegraph Svo, z 50 

Popplewell, W. C. Elementary Treatise on Heat and Heat Engines. . z2mo, *3 00 

Prevention of Smoke 8vo, *3 50 

Strength of Materials 8vo, *z 75 

Porter, J. R. Helicopter Flying Machine zamo, *i as 

Potter, T. Concrete 8vo, *3 00 

Potts, H. £. Chemistcy of the Rubber Industry. (Outiines of Indus* 

trial Chemistry) 8to, *a 00 

Practical Compounding of Oils, Tallow and Grease 8to, *3 50 

Practical Iron Founding zamo, z 50 

Pratt, K. Boiler Draught zamo, *z as 

Pray, T., Jr. Twenty Years with the Indicator 8vo, a so 

Steam Tables and Engine Constant 8vo, a 00 

Calorimeter Tables « 8vo, z 00 

Preece, W. H. Electric Lamps (In Press.) 

Prelini, C. Earth and Rock Excavation Svo, *s 00 

Graphical Determination of Earth Slopes 8vo, '''a 00 

Tunneling. New Edition 8vo, ^3 00 

Dredging. A Practical Treatise 8vo, ^3 00 

Prescott, A. B. Organic Analysis 8vo, 5 co 

Prescott, A. B., and Johnson, O. C. Qualitative Chemical Analysis. . .8vo, *3 so 
Prescott, A. B., and Sullivan, E. C. First Book in Qualitative Chemistry. 

zamo, *z so 

Prideaux, E. B. R. Problems in Physical Chemistry 8vo, *3 00 

Pritchard, O. G. The Manufacture of Electric-light Carbons. .8vo, paper, *o 60 
PuUen, W. W. F. Application of Graphic Methods to the Design of 

Structures zamo, *a so 

Injectors: Theory, Construction and Working , zamo, *z so 

Pulsifer, W. H. Rotes for a History of Lead 8vo, 4 00 

Purchase, W. R« Masonry zamo, *3 00 

Putsch, A. Gas and Coal-dust Firing 8vo, *3 00 

Pynchon, T. R. Introduction to Chemical Physics 8vo, 3 00 

Rafter G. W. Mechanics of Ventilation. (Science Series No. 33.) . z6mo, o So 

Potable Water. (Science Series No. Z03.) z6mc so 

Treatment of Septic Sewage. (Science Series No. zz8.). . . .z6mo so 

Rafter, G. W., and Baker, M. N. Sewage Disposal In the United States. 

4to, *6 00 

Raikes, H. P. Sewage Disposal Works 8vo, *4 00 

Railway Shop TJp-to-Date 4to, a 00 

Ramp, H. M. Foundry Practice (/n Press.) 

Randall, P. M. Quartz Operator's Handbook. zamo, a 00 

Randau, P. Enamels and Enamelling 8vo, ^4 00 

Rankine, W. J. M. Applied Mechanics 8vo, s 00 

Civil Engineering , 8vo, 6 so 

Machinery and Millwork ^ 8vo, s ^o 

The Steam-engine and Other Prime Movers. .8vo, $ 00 

Useful Rules and Tables 8vo, 4 00 

Rankine, W. J. M., and Bamber, E. F« A Mechanical Text-book,. . .8vo, 3 so 
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RaphMl, F. C. Localization of Faults in Electric Light and Power Haina. 

8vo, ♦a 00 

Rasch, E. Electric Arc Phenomena. Trans, by K. Tomberg .{In Press.) 

Rathbone, R. L, B. Simple Jewellery 8vo, *2 oo 

Rateau, A. Flow of Steam through Nozzles and Qriflees. Trans, by H. 

B. Brydon 8to, *i 50 

Rausenberger, F. The Theory of the Recoil of Guns Sto, *4 50 

Rantenstrauchy W. Notes on the Elements of Machine Design. 8to, boards, *i 50 
Rautenstrauch, W., and Williams, J. T. Machine Drafting and Empirical 

Design. 

Part I. Machine Drafting 8vo, *z 25 

Part n. Empirical Design (In Preparation.) 

Raymond, E. B. Alternating Current Engineering z2mo, *a 50 

Rayner, H. Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning .8to, 

Recipes for the Color, Paint, Varnish, Oil, Soap and Drysaltery Trades. 8to, 

Recipes for Flint Glass Making zimo, 

Redfem, J. B., and Savin, J. Bells, Telephones (Installation Manuals 

Series.) i6mo. 

Redwood, B. Petroleum. (Science Series No. 9a.) z6mo, 

Reed, S. Turbines Applied to Marine Propulsion 

Reed's Engineers' Handbook 8to, 

Key to the Nineteenth Edition of Reed's Engineers' Handbook. .Svo, 

Useful Hints to Sea-going Engineers lamo, 

Marine Boilers i2mo, 

Guide to the Use of the Slide Valve i2mo, 

Reinhardt, C. W. Lettering for Draftsmen, Engineers, and Students. 

oblong 4to, boards, 

The Technic of Mechanical Drafting oblong 4to, boards, 

Reiser, F. Hardening and Tempering of SteeL Trans, by A. Morris and 

H. Robson lamo, 

Reiser, N. Faults an the Manufacture of Woolen Goods. Trans, by A. 

Morris and H. Robson 8vo, 

Spinning and Weaving Calculations 8vo, 

Renwick, W. G. Marble and Marble Working 8vo, 

Reynolds, 0., and Idell, F. E. Triple Expansion Engines. (Science 

Series No. 99.) i6mo, 

Rhead, G. F. Simple Structural Woodwork lamo, 

Rice, J. M., and Johnson, W. W. A New Method of Obtaining the Differ- 
ential of '^unctions i2mo, 

Richards, W. A., and North, H. B. Manual of Cement Testing i2mo, 

Richardson, J. The Modern Steam Engine 8vo, 

Richardson, S. S. Magnetism and Electricity i2mo, 

Rideal, S. Glue and Glue Testing 8vo, 

Rimmer, £. J. Boiler Explosions, Collapses and Iftishaps 8vo, 

Rings, F. Concrete in Theory and Practice z2mo, 

Reinforced Concrete Bridges 4to, 

Ripper, W. Course of Instruction in Machine Drawing folio, 

Roberts, F. C. Figure of the Earth. (Science Series No. 79.) i6mo, 

Roberts, J., Ju Laboratory Work in Electrical Engineering 8vo, 

Robertson, L. S. Water-tube Boilers 8vo, 

Robmson, J. B. Architectural Composition 8vo, 
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Robinson, S. W. Practical Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels. (Science 

Series No. 24.) z6mo, o 50 

Railroad Economics. (Science Series No. 59.) x6mo, o 50 

Wrought Iron Bridge Members. (Science Series No. 60.) z6mo, o 50 

Robson, J. H« Machine Drawing and Sketching Svo, *z 50 

Roebling, J A. Long and Short Span Railway Bridges folio, 25 00 

Rogers, A. A Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemistry i2mo, *i 50 

Rogers, A., and Aubert, A. B. Industrial Chemistry 8vo, *5 00 

Rogers, F. Magnetism of Iron Vessels. (Science Series No. 30.) . i6mo, o 50 
Rohland, P. Colloidal and Crystalloidal State of Matter. Trans, by 

W. J. Britland and H. £. Potts i2mo, *i 25 

Rollins, W. Notes on X-Light 8vo, *5 00 

Rollinson, C. Alphabets Oblong, i2mo, *i 00 

Rose, J. The Pattern-makers' Assistant 8vo, 2 50 

Key to Engines and Engine-running i2mo, 2 50 

Rose, T. K. The Precious Metals. (Westminster Series.) Svo, *2 00 

Rosenhain, W. Glass Manufacture. (Westminster Series.) Svo, *2 00 

Ross, W. A. Blowpipe in Chemistry and Metallurgy i2mo, *2 00 

Rossiter, J. T. Steam Engines. (Westminster Series.) . . Svo {In Press.) 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. (Westminster Series.) Svo, 

(In Press.) 

Roth. Physical Chemistry Svo, *2 00 

RouilUon, L. The Economics of Manual Training Svo, 2 00 

Rowan, F. J. Practical Physics of the Modem Steam-boiler Svo, *3 00 

Rowan, F. J., and Idell, F. E. Boiler Incrustation and Corrosion. 

(Science Series No. 27.) i6mo, o 50 

Roxburgh, W. General Foundry Practice Svo, *3 50 

Ruhmer, E. Wireless Telephony. Trans, by J. Erskine-Murray . .Svo, *3 50 

Russell, A. Theory of Electric Cables and Networks Svo, *3 00 

Sabine,<R. History and Progress of the Electric Telegraph i2mo, i 25 

Saeltzer, A. Treatise on Acoustics i2mo, i 00 

Salomons, D. Electric Light Installations. z2mo. 

Vol. I. The Management of AccumulatcMV 2 50 

Vol. n. Apparatus 2 25 

VoL nL Applications z 50 

Sanford, P. G. Nitro-ezplosives Svo, *4 00 

Saunders, C. H. Handbook of Practical Mechanics z6mo, z 00 

leather, z 25 

Saunnier, C. Watchmaker's Handbook z2mo, 3 00 

Sayers, H. M. Brakes for Tram Cars Svo, *i 25 

Scheele, C. W. Chemical Essays Svo, *2 00 

Scheithauer, W. Shale Oils and Tars Svo, *3 50 

Schellen, H. Magneto-electric and Dynamo-electric Machines Svo, 5 00 

Scherer, R. Casein. Trans, by C. Salter Svo, *3 00 

Schidrowitz, P. Rubber, Its Production and Industrial Uses Svo, *5 00 

Schindler, K. Iron and Steel Construction Works z2mo, *z 25 

Schmall, C. N. First Course in Analytic Geometry, Plane and Solid. 

z2mo, half leather, *z 75 

Schmall, C. N., and Shack, S. M. Elements of Hane Geometzy. . . z2mo, *z 25 

Schmeer, L. Flow of Water Svo, *3 00 
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Schumann, F. A Manual of Heating and Ventilation .... lamo, leather, x 50 

Stthwarz, E. H. L. Causal Geology 8vo, *3 50 

Schweizer, V. Distillation of Resins 8?o, ^3 50 

Scott, W. W. Qualitatiye Analysis. A Lahoratoiy Manual 8vo, *i 50 

Scribner, J. M. Engineers' and Mechanics' Companion. . . x6mo, leadier, i 50 

Searle, A. B. Modem Brickmaking 8to, *5 00 

Searle, O. M. *' Sumners' Method." Condensed and Improved. 

(Science Series No. 124.) x6mo, o 50 

Seaton, A. E. Manual of Marine Engineering Sto, 8 00 

Seaton, A. E., and Roimthwaite, H. M. Pocket-t>ook of Marine Engineer- 
ing ... . x6mo, leather, 3 00 

Seeligmann, T., Torrilhon, O. L., and Falconnet, H. India Rubber and 

Gutta Percha. Trans, by J. G. Mcintosh 8to, *5 00 

Seidell, A. Solubilities of Inorganic and Organic Substances 8to, *3 00 

Sellew, W. H. Steel Rails 4to, ♦la 50 

Senter, G. Outlines of Physical Chemistry i2mo, *i 75 

Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry i2mo, *i 75 

Sever, G. F. Electric Egnineering Experiments 8vo, boards, *z 00 

Sever, G. F., and Townsend, F. Laboratory and Factory Tests in Elec* 

trical Engineering 8vo, *2 50 

Sewall, C. H. Wireless Telegraphy 8vo, *2 00 

Lessons in Telegraphy i2mo, *i 00 

Sewell, T. Elements of Electrical Engineering 8vo, *3 00 

The Construction of Djrnamos 8vo, *3 00 

Sexton, A. H. Fuel and Refractory Materials i2mo, *2 50 

Chemistry of the Materials of Engineering i2mo, *2 50 

Alloys (Non-Ferrous) 8vo, *3 00 

The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel 8vo, *6 50 

Seymour, A. Practical Lithography 8vo, *2 50 

Modem Printing Inks 8vo, *2 00 

Shaw, Henry S. H. Mechanical Integrators. (Science Series No. 83.) 

i6mo, o 50 

Shaw, P. E. Course of Practical Magnetism and Electricity 8vo, *i 00 

Shaw, S. History trf tire Staffordshire Potteries 8vo, 2 00 

Chemistry of Compounds Used in Porcelain Manufacture .... 8vo, *5 00 

Shaw, W. N. Forecasting Weather 8vo, *3 50 

Sheldon, S., and Hausmann, E. Direct Current Machines i2mo, *2 50 

Alternating Current Machines i2mo, *2 50 

Sheldon, S., and Hausmann, E. Electric Traction and Transmission 

Engineering :..:;:;...... i2mo, *2 50 

Sheriff, F. F. Oil Merchants' Manual i2mo, '^3 50 

Shields, J. E. Notes on Engineering Constmction i2mo, i 50 

Shreve, S. H. Strength of Bridges and Roofs 8vo, 3 50 

Shtmk, W. F. The Field Engineer i2mo, morocco, 2 50 

Simmons, W. H., and Appleton, H. A. Handbook of Soap Manufacture. 

8vo, *3 00 

Simmons, W. H., and Mitchell, C. A. Edible Fats and Oils 8vo, * 3 00 

Simms, F. W. The Principles and Practice of Levelling 8vo, 2 50 

Practical Tunneling 8vo, 7 50 

Simpson, G. The Naval Cnostructor i2mo, morroco, *5 00 

Simpson, W. Foundations 8vo {In Press.) 
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SineUir, A. Development of the Locomotive Eiigine. . . 8vo, half leather, 

Twentieth. Centiszy Locomotive 8vo, half leather, 

Sindall, It W., and Bacon, W. N. The Testing of Wood Pulp 8vo, 

Sindall, R. W. Manufacture of Paper. (Wesmtinster Series.) 8vo, 

Sloane, T. 0*C. . Elementary Electrical Calculations x2mo, 

Smith, C. A. M. Handbook of Testing, MATERIALS Svo, 

Smith, C. A. M., md Warren, A. G. New Steam Tables Svo, 

Smith, C. F. Practical Alternating Currents and Testing Svo, 

' Practical Testing of Dynamos and Motors Svo, 

Smith, F. E. Handbook of General Instruction iot Mechanics . . . iimo. 

Smith, J. C. Manufacture, of Paint Svo, 

Paint and Painting Defects 

Smith, R. H. Principles of Machine Work lamo, 

Elements of Machine Work i2mo. 

Smith, W. Chemistry of Hat Manufacturing i2mo, 

Snell, A. T. Electric Motive Power. Svo, 

Snow, W. G. Pocketbook of Steam Heating and Ventilation. (In Press,) 
Snow, W. G., and Nolan, T. Ventilation of Buildings. (Science Series 

No. 5.) i6mo, 

Soddy, F. Radioactivity Svo, 

Solomon, M. Electric Lamps. (Westminster Series.) Svo, 

Sothem, J. W. The Marine Steam Turbine Svo, 

Southcombe, J. E. Chemistry of the Oil Industries. (Outlines of In* 

dustrial Chemistry.) Svo, 

Sozhlet, D. H. Dyeing and Staining Marble. Trans, by A. Morris and 

H. Robson Svo, 

Spang, H. W. A Practical Treatise on Lightning Protection iinio, 

Spangenburg, L. Fatigue of Metals. Translated by S. H. Shreve. 

(Science Series No. 23.) i6mo, o 50 

Specht, G. J., Har4y, A. S., McMaster, J. B., and Walling. Topographical 

Surveying. (Science Series No. 72.) i6mo, 

Speyers, C. L. Text-book of Physical Chemistry Svo, 

Stahl, A. W. Transmission of Power. (Science Series No. 2S.) . i6mo, 

Stahl, A. W., and Woods, A.. T. Elementary Mechanism i2mo, 

Staley, C, and Pierson, G. S. The Separate System of Sewerage. . .Svo, 

Standage, H. C. Leatherworkers' Manual Svo, 

Sealing Waxes,. Wafers, and Other Adhesives Svo, 

Agglutinants of aU Kinds for all Purposes i2mo, 

Stansbie, J. H. Iron and Steel. (Westminster Series.) Svo, 

Steadman, F. M. • Unit. Photography and Actinometry (In Press.) 

Steinman, D. B. Suspension Bridges and Cantilevers. (Science Series 

No. 127.) o 

Stevens, H. P. Paper Mill Chemist i6mo, 

Stevenson, J. L. Blast-Furnace Calculations i2mo, leather, 

Stewart, A. Modem Polyphase Machinery 12x00, 

Stewart, G. Modem Steam Traps i2mo, 

Stiles, A. Tables for Field Engineers i2mo, 

Stillman, P. Steam-engine Indicator i2mo, 

Stodola, A. Steam Turbines. Trans, by L. C. Loewenstein Svo, 

Stone, H. The Timbers of CMnmerce Svo, 

Stone, Gen. R. New Roads and Road Laws i2mo, 
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Stopes, M. Ancient Plants Sroy *3 oo 

The Study of PUnt Life 8to, ♦a oo 

Stiimpf, Prof. Una-Flow of Steam Sngine 4tOt *3 50 

Sudborough) J* J-» and James, T. C. Practical Oiganic Chemistiy. . lamo, *3 00 

Suffling, £. R. Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting 8vo, *3 50 

Suggate, A. Elements of Engineering Estimating lamo, *i 50 

Swan, K. Patents, Designs and Trade Marks. (Westminster Series.). 

8to, *3 00 

Sweet, S. H. Special Report on Coal Sro, 3 00 

Swinburne, J., Wordingham, C. H., and Martin, T. C. Electric Currents. 

(Science Series No. 109.) i6mo, o 50 

Swoope, C. W; Lessons in Practical Electricity zamo, *a 00 

Tailfer, L. Bleaching Linen and Cotton Tarn and Fahries 8to, ^ 00 

Tate, J. S. Surcharged and Different Forms of Retaining-walls. (Science 

Series No. 7.) i6mo, o 50 

Taylor, E. N. Small Water Supplies umo, *2 00 

Templeton, W. Practical Mechanic's Workshop Companion. 

lamo, morocco, a 00 
Terry, H. L. India Rubber and its Manufacture. (Westminster Series.) 

8yo, *a 00 
Thayer, H. R. Structural Design. 8vo. 

Vol. L Elements of Structural Design *a 00 

VoL n. Design of Simple Structures {In Preparation.) 

Vol. m. . Design of Advanced Structures {In Preparation.) 

Thiess, J. B., and Joy, G. A. Toll Telephone Practice 8to, *3 50 

Thom, C, and Jones, W. H. Telegraphic Connections.. . .oblong, lamo, i 50 

Thomas, C. W. Paper-makers' Handbook {In Press.) 

Thompson, A. B. Oil Fields of Russia 4to, *7 50 

Petroleum Mining and Oil Field Development 8vo, *5 00 

Thompson, S. P. Djmamo Electric Machines. (Science Series No. 75.) 

i6mo, o 50 

Thompson, W. P. Handbook of Patent Law of All Countries i6mo, i 50 

Thomson, G. S. Milk and Cream Testing lamo, *x 75 

Modem Sanitary Engineering, House Drainage, etc 8vo, *3 00 

Thomley, T. Cotton Combing Machines 8vo, ^3 00 

Cotton Waste 8vo, *3 00 

Cotton Spinning. 8vo. 

First Year *i 50 

Second Year *a 50 

Third Year ♦a 50 

Thurso, J. W. Modem Turbine Practice Svo, *4 00 

Tidy, C. Meymott. Treatment of Sewage. (Science Series No. 94.) i6mo, o 50 
Tillmans, J. Water Purification and Sewage Disposal. Trans, by 

Hugh S. Taylor Svo, 

Tinney, W. H. Gold-mining Machinery Svo, "^3 00 

Titherley, A. W. Laboratory Course of Organic Chemistry Svo, *a 00 

Toch, M. Chemistry and Technology of Mixed Paints Svo, "^3 00 

Materials for Permanent Painting lamo, "^a 00 

Todd, J., and Whall, W. B. Practical Seamanship Svo, *7 50 

Tonge, J. CoaL (Westminster Series.) Svo, *a 00 
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Townsend, F. Alternating Current Engineering 8vo, boards, *o 75 

Townsend, J. Ionization of Gases by Collision 8vo, *i 25 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 8vo. 

Vol. I. 1908 *6 00- 

Vol. n. 1909 *6 00 

Vol. in. 1910 *6 00 

Vol. rv. 1911 *6 00 

Vol. V. 1912 *6 00 

Traverse Tables. (Science Series No. 115.) i6mo, o 50 

morocco, i 00 
Trinks, W., and Housum, C. Shaft Governors. (Science Series No. 122.) 

i6mo, o 50 

Trowbridge, W. P. Turbine Wheels. (Science Series No. 44.) . . i6mo, o 50 

Tucker, J. H. A Manual of Sugar Analysis 8vo, 3 50 

Tunner, P. A. Treatise on Roll-turning. Trans, by J. B. Pearse. 

8vo, text and folio atlas, 10 00 
TumbuU, Jr., J., and Robinson, S. W. A Treatise on the Compound 

Steam-engine. (Science Series No. 8.) i6mo, 

Tturill, S. M. Elementary Course in Perspective i2mo, 

Underbill, C. R. Solenoids, Electromagnets and Electromagnetic Wind- 
ings ' i2mo, 

Urquhart, J. W. Electric Light Fitting i2mo, 

Electro-plating i2mo, 

Electrotyping i2mo, 

Electric Ship Lighting i2mo, 

Usbome, P. O. G. Design of Simple Steel Bridges 8vo, 

Vacher, F. Food Inspector's Handbook i2mo. 

Van Nostrand's Chemical Annual. Second issue 1909 i2mo, 

Year Book of Mechanical Engineering Data. First issue 1912 {In Press.) 

Van Wagenen, T. F. Manual of Hydraulic Mining i6mo, 

Vega, Baron Von. Logarithmic Tables 8vo, cloth, 

half morroco, 
Villon, A. M. Practical Treatise on the Leather Industry. Trans, by 

F. T. Addyman 8vo, 

Vincent, C. Ammonia and its Compounds. Trans, by M. J. Salter . 8vo, 

Volk, C. Haulage and Winding Appliances 8vo, 

Von Georgievics, G. Chemical Technology of Textile Fibres. Trans. 

by C. Salter 8vo, 

Chemistry of Dyestuff s. . Trans, by C. Salter 8vo, 

Vose, G. L. Graphic Method for Solving Certain Questions in Arithmetic 

and Algebra (Science Series No. 16.) i6mo, 

Wabner, R. Ventilation in Mines. Trans, by C. Salter 8vo, 

Wade, E. J. Secondary Batteries 8vo, 

Wadmore, T. M. Elementary Chemical Theory i2mo, 

Wadsworth, C. Primary Battery Ignition i2mo, 

Wagner, E. Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, and Meat i2mo, 

Waldram, P. J. Principles of Structural Mechanics i2mo. 

Walker, F. Aerial Navigation 8vo, 

Dynamo Building. (Science Series No. 98.) i6mo, 
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